'  Chicago  Tribunn 
led  all  newspapeitT 
all  over  the  country 
in  national  food 
L  linage  last  year. , 


Every  week,  the  Chicago  Tribune 
audience  spends  $31,500,000  for 
groceries  in  Metropolitan 
Chicago  atone—  ^0,200,000 
more  than  the  audience  of  any 
other  Chicago  newspaper. 
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Nothing  moves  Chicago  like  the  Tribune 


Source:  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  and 
Market  Power:  Chicago 


THE  SAN  ANTONIO  STORY 
AT  A  GLANCE !  .  ^ 
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EXPRESS 


From  1950  through  1963... 


IN  THE  A.B.C.  CITY  ZONE 


POPULATION 
Evening  LIGHT 

Evening  NEWS 
Morning  EXPRESS 


IN  TOTAL  NET  PAID  CIRCUUTION 


Evening  LIGHT 

Evening  NEWS 
Morning  EXPRESS 


UP  45.4% 
UP  64.3% 
DOWN  26.2% 
DOWN  .7% 


UP  46.7% 
DOWN  35.8% 
DOWN  10.2% 


Reach  67%‘of  all  newspaper  households  through 


SOUflCCS:  SEPTEMBER  PUBLISHERS  STATEMENTS 
U  S  CENSUS  AND  SALES  MANA6EMCNT 
*STARCH  SURVEY.  A  B  C.  CITY  ZONE 


Represented  Nationally  by  Hearst  Advertising  Service  Inc. 


THE  HEARST  NEWSPAPERS 
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...in  the  27th  M  metro  market!* 

‘Source:  U.S.  Bureau  of  Budget  and  1960  Ceneue  of  population 

Ill  Indiana’s  biggest  and  richest  market,  yard  and  Indianapolis  Star  and  The  Indianapolis  News, 

gjirden  care  is  big  business.  In  the  Indianapolis  They  get  saturation  coverage  of  the  7-county  In- 

City  Zone  (Marion  County  alone),  75.7%  of  all  dianapolis  Metro  Market  .  .  .  53.6%  coverage  of 

families  own  their  homes  .  .  .  77.1%  live  in  single  the  entire  $4.7  billion,  45-county  Central  Indiana 

dwellings.  •  trading  area. 

Advertisers  of  seed,  fertilizers,  pesticides,  yard  Use  this  fast  action  formula  to  plant  better 

tools  and  mowers  reach  this  market  most  effec-  distribution,  and  sprout  bigger  sales  for  your 
tively  in  the  state’s  two  biggest  newspapers.  The  products. 


You're  IH...In  Indiana,  with 

The  Indianapolis  Star  •  the  Indianapolis  news 

(Morning  &  Sunday)  (Evening) 


Kelly-Smith  Company  •  National  Representatives 
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A  Genuine  Linotype  Matrix 

IS  MANUFACTURED  TO  TOLERANCES  OF  .0002" 

IS  THE  PRODUCT  OF  58  MANUFACTURING  OPERATIONS 

MUST  PASS  33  RIGID  INSPECTIONS 

IS  PRODUCED  BY  THE  MILLIONS, 

IN  THOUSANDS  OF  TYPE  FACES 

HAS  BEEN  MADE  FOR  OVER  77  YEARS 
BY  MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  COMPANY 


Mei^enthalerl 


f4IM!  WHEN  DID 

YOU  Die  up-rms 

FINE  REPOKT  ?' 


ABOUT^ 
FOUR  OR  FIVE  I 
ditofffPubUshersi 

^A6oy  -J 


Birthday,  anniversary,  whatever  the  occasion.  Editor 
&  Publisher  makes  an  outstanding  gift.  Check  your 
remembrance  list  today  —  and  don't  forget  your 
own  subscription! 


Name  . . 
Address 
City  .... 
Company 


Zone  ....  State 


Mail  check  to 


Editor  &  Publisher 

850  THIRD  AYE.  NEW  YORK.  N.  Y..  10022 

$6JO  a  year,  U.  S.  and  Canada — all  other  countries,  tlOJOO 


4-8 — F.I.EJ.  { International  Federation  of  Newspaper  Publishers),  Florence 
and  Montecatini,  Italy. 

4- 15 — American  Press  Institute  New  Methods  of  Newspaper  Production 

Seminar,  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

5- 7 — Gravure  Technical  Association,  Hotel  Commodore,  New  York  City. 

6- 9 — Copley  Newsoapers  Seminar  for  Management  Planning,  La  Casa  del 

Zorro,  Borrego  Springs,  Calif. 

7- 9— Association  of  American  Editorial  Cartoonists,  New  Orleans. 

7-9— Journalism  Institutes  program.  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison. 

7- 9 — Pacific  Northwest  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association, 

Oceanside  Hotel,  Ocean  Shores,  Washington. 

8- 9 — Oklahoma  AP  Members,  Western  Hills  Lodge,  Eastern  Oklahoma. 

8-9 — Sigma  Delta  Chi  Region  3  Conference,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

8- 10 — California  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Hotel  Tropicana,  Las 

Vegas,  Nev. 

9- 10 — North  Carolina  Associated  Press  News  Council,  Goldsboro,  N.C. 

9-11— Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association  Editorial  Seminar,  Rice  Hotel, 

Houston. 

14-16— Illinois  Press  Association,  Hotel  Pere  Marquette,  Peoria. 

14-16 — Newspaper  Personnel  Relations  Association,  Hotel  Sklrvin,  Oklahoma 
City. 

14-16— Southern  Short  Course  in  News  Photography.  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

14- 17— Canadian  Managing  Editors  Conference  Hotel  Charlottetown, 
Charlottetown,  P.E.I. 

15- 16— Arkansas  Associated  Press  Association,  Majestic  Hotel,  Hot  Springs. 

15- 16— Pennsylvania  Press  Conference,  Nittany  Lion  Inn,  University  Park,  Pa. 

16- 17 — New  York  State  Mechanical  Conference,  Schine-Ten  Eyck  Hotel, 
Albany. 

17- 20 — National  Newspaper  Promotion  Association.  Leamington  Hotel, 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

17- 20 — ^Twln  Cities  promotion  convention  and  presentation  of  E&P  Pro¬ 
motion  Awards,  Leamington  Hotel,  Minneapolis. 

18 —  Sigma  Delta  Chi  New  England  Journalists  Awards  Dinner,  Tiffany 
Club,  Boston. 

18-19 — Color  Marketing  Group  Hotel  Sheraton-Altantlc.  New  York. 

18-20— Pacific  Northwest  International  Circulation  Managers  Association, 
Davenport  Hotel,  Spokane,  Wash. 

18- 29— American  Press  Institute  Telegraph  Editors  and  Copy  Desk  Chiefs 
seminar,  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

19 —  New  England  Daily  Newspaper  Association,  Sheraton-Plaza  Hotel, 
Boston. 

21- 22 — Allied  Dally  Newspapers  of  Washington,  Cascadian  Hotel,  We¬ 
natchee. 

22- 23 — Florida  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Spring  Sales  Confer¬ 
ence:  Town  House,  West  Palm  Beach. 

24-26 — Institute  of  Newspaper  Controllers  and  Finance  Officers,  Sheraton- 
Dallas  Hotel,  Dallas,  Texas. 

30-June  7 — ^Western  Hemispheric  editorial  conference,  sponsored  by  the 
Alliance  for  Progress.  Mexico  City. 

JUNE 

I  3-5 — International  Press  Institute  General  Assembly,  Municipal  Palace, 

I  Istanbul. 

I  5 — Canadian  Press  Central  Circuit  meeting,  Hamilton,  Ont. 

6 —  Canadian  Press  French-language  meeting,  Quebec. 

7- 13 — ANPA/Research  Institute  Production  Management  Conference. 

I  Biltmore  Hotel,  Los  Angeles.  (Also  WESTPRINT  64-ANPA/RI  Show  at 

Great  Western  Exhibit  Center.) 

!  8-19 — American  Press  Institute,  Publishers,  Editors  and  Chief  News  Ex- 
!  ecutives  seminar  (for  newspapers  under  50,000  circulation),  Columbia 

j  University,  New  York. 

10- 12 — Mississippi  Press  Association.  Buena  Vista  Hotel,  Biloxi. 

11- 13 — Georgia  Press  Association,  Cosair  Hotel,  Jekyll  Island. 

11-13 — Mississippi  Press  Association,  Buena  Vista  Hotel,  Biloxi. 

1 1-13 — West  Virginia  Press  Association.  Up  Towner  Inn.  Huntington. 

I  12-14— Colorado  Press  Association,  Vail  Lodge,  Vail. 

I  13— Canadian  Press  East  regional  meeting,  Moncton,  N.B. 
j  14-16 — New  York  State  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors.  Parkway  Inn,  Niagara 
'  Falls,  N.Y. 

14-18 — International  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Americana  Hotel, 
Miami  Beach,  Fla. 

18-19 — Oregon  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  Hotel  Gearhart,  Gear¬ 
hart. 
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Your  coverage  of  the  Bonn 
tariff  story  was  excellent. 
You  may  quote  me. 


I  did 
—that’s  what 
helped  make 
the  coverage 
so  good. 

/ 


ZEITUNG  FUR  DEUTSCHLAND 


Johnson  Reveals  i 
2000-niph  Plane 
Built  in  Secrecy 
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PresUient  h  Plmml 
With  First  100  Days 


The  reputation  of  The  Washington 
Post  is  based  solidly  on  coverage  of 
news — both  domestic  and  foreign. 
It  is  the  only  paper  read  regularly 
and  thoroughly  by  95%  of  Wash¬ 
ington’s  top  officials.  Capital 
leaders  expect  it  to  provide  the 
comprehensive,  accurate  informa¬ 


tion  they  seek  to  help  them  meet 
their  day-to-day  responsibilities. 

This  is  why  the  quantity  of  news 
published  in  The  Washington  Post 
is  matched  by  few  other  news¬ 
papers  in  the  world  . . .  why  the 
quality  of  news  coverage  has 
earned  it  award  after  aweird  over 
the  years. 


These  are  some  of  the  reasons  why 
The  Washington  Post  has  nearly 
50%  more  readers — and  so  much 
more  advertising — than  any  other 
Washington  newspaper. 
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Written  with  character  . . . 
competence  . . .  color. 

THE  PROVIDENCE 
JOURNAL- 
BULLETIN 


FOR  GREATER  FLEXIBILITY 
IN  SPOT  AND  MULTICOLOR  PRINTING 
INVESTIGATE  THE 

WOOD  5  COLOR  UNIT 


iSlod 


WOOD 


NEWSPAPER 

MACHINERY 

CORPORATION 


Plainfield,  New  Jersey 


A  timely  feature  on  the  ino»»t 
fat»(’inatin^  subjeet  of  our  time: 

The  Exploration  of  Space. 


WONDERS  OF  THE  UNIVERSE 

By  Dr.  I.  M.  LEVITT 
Director,  The  Fell  noMtariem 

A  column  that  presents  complex  scientific  concepts  in  easy  to 
understand  language  for  the  layman.  For  weekend  release,  with 
illustrative  art. 

Call  or  win-  for  rates. 

GENERAL  FEATURES  CORPORATION 

250  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  New  York 


NEWSPICTURES 
TELL  THE  STORY 


(tP^ 


Reporter's  Report 

Blandness,  conformity,  similarity  doubtless  are  hoetting 
sins  of  newspapers.  A  panelist  bluntly  warned  members  of 
the  American  Newspaper  Publishers  Assor  iation  last  week  that 
a  good  newspaper  must  provoke  controversy  and  create  crusades 
and  make  a  few  enemies  along  with  many  friends.  However, 
controversy  <-an  serve  a  newspaper  well  only  when  the  news¬ 
paper  is  backed  with  factual  proofs  and  not  merely  by  jiersonal 
animosities  of  newspapermen. 

ISameless  Men 

If  anonymity  you  crave 

^'lien  in  the  newsmen’^  game 
Just  turn  to  writing  Iteudlines  and 
No  one  will  know  your  name. 

— I.4iwrence  A.  Barrett,  Pittsburg  (Ka!«.)  Headlight 

— Heady  heads  by  nameless  men  (see  verse  above)  :  “BB’s 
Seawalls  vs.  See  Alls;  Natives  Want  to  Eye  Nature’s  Wonders” 
(about  Brigitte  Bardot) — Netv  York  Daily  News;  “Seek  Re¬ 
ward;  New  Uniforms:  Obese  Police  Cease  Feast” — Pontiac 
(Mich.)  Press;  “Reporter  Back  to  Port — Wine  Assignment 
Tokay”  —  Schenectady  (N.  Y.)  Union-Star;  “Shakespeare’s 
Writings  Bring  Home  the  Bacon” — Indianapolis  (Ind.)  Star. 
.  .  .  Lonnie  Ayres,  Perth  Amboy  (N.  J.)  News,  calls  his  column 
“Lonnie  Ayre.s  It.”  .  .  .  Edna  Daw,  Seattle  Post-1  ntellif'encer, 
calls  her  column  “Off  the  Spindle.”  (with  a  drawing  of  a 
copv  spike).  .  .  .  Anna  Bee  Huckabee  calls  her  column  of  news 
from  Happy,  Texas,  in  the  Tulia  (Tex.)  Herald  “Buzzin’  Happy 
I  With  Anna  Bee.”  .  .  .  Harry  Neigher’s  column.  Hridgeport 
!  (Conn.)  Sunday  Herald,  sometimes  is  subheaderl:  “1  Scoop 
To  Conquer.” 

i 

Hotv  to  Get  a  Head 

To  succeed 
With  a  head. 

Better  read 
W'hat  is  said 
In  the  lead. 

j  — AI  Goodman,  Ilarrisburi;,  Pa. 

— Who  says  copy  chiefs  aren’t  productive?  How  about  that 
S17,7(X)  Ben  Ali  Handicap  at  Keeneland  won  by  Copy  Chief? 

I  .  .  .  First  three  ads  in  an  American  rtewspaper  (.May  1,  1704, 
in  the  Boston  News-Letter)  were  for  sale  of  a  fulling  mill, 
reward  for  catching  a  thief,  recovery  of  a  lost  anvil.  ...  Fred 
I  Wyatt,  San  Francisco-trained  reporter,  who  has  worked  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  Denver,  Los  Angeles  and  New  York,  shifted  from  the 
San  Rafael  (Calif.)  Independent-Journal  to  the  Berkeley  (Calif.) 
Gazette.  His  hobby  is  a  for-free  personal  publication.  Shout, 
which  he  sends  to  friends  occasionally.  .  .  ,  Arnold  Dibble, 
director  of  public  relations  and  advertising.  Civil  Air  Transport, 
Taipei,  Taiwan,  writes  that  a  recent  E&P  ad  showing  the  new 
building  of  New  Orleans  newspapers  reminded  him  that  just 
before  World  War  I  he  worked  in  the  United  Press  bureau 
on  the  third  floor  in  a  building  about  eight  feet  from  the 
Item  building.  He  recalls  with  a  shudder:  “It  got  to  be  debili¬ 
tating  running  down  stairs  and  then  up  another  three  flights 
to  the  Item  news  room  and  then  repeating  the  process  back 
to  the  bureau.  Someone  got  a  plank  and  bridged  the  gap  between 
1  buildings.  I  never  walked  the  plank — which  had  to  be  done 
several  times  a  shift — without  suffering  near  heart  failure.  I 
'  take  it  no  such  measures  will  be  necessary  in  the  ultra  modern 
new  building.” 
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Meet  Three  Of 
The  BestKnoivn 
Men  In  Alabanui 


''BENNY  MARSHALL  Says"  .  .  . 

It’s  a  phrase  heard  wherever  Alabama 
sports  fans  gather.  As  Birmingham 
News  sports  editor,  he  heads  the 
South’s  finest  sports-writing  team  .  .  . 
and  adds,  in  his  own  sparkling  style,  a 
pertinent  and  unique  angle  to  the 
sports  report  in  his  daily  column, 

“Benny  Marshall  Says”  ...  He  is  one  of 
the  South’s  premier  sports  authorities, 
holds  a  23-year  friendship  with  News’ 
readers  throughout  Alabama. 

He  writes  for  readers,  not  awards  .  .  .  but  has  three  times  been  named 
Alabama’s  outstanding  sports  writer;  has  five  times  won  the  Alabama  AP  award 
for  the  best  sports  story  of  the  year. 


CHARLES  BROOKS.  .  .  His  pen  drips,  by 
turns,  humor,  indignation  and  civic  enthusi¬ 
asm,  adds  a  notable  comment  to  local,  state 
and  national  issues.  Brooks  ranges  from 
City  Hall  in  Birmingham  to  the  White  House 
in  Washington  with  deftness,  strength  and 
talent  that  have  won  him  seven  national 
awards  in  the  past  five  years. 

The  pungency  of  his  approach  leaves  even 
the  lampooned  admiring  . . .  the  office  walls 
of  some  of  his  hardest-hit  targets  are  deco¬ 
rated  with  Charley  Brooks  originals.  Sigma 
Delta  Chi  honored  him  in  1960  .  . .  Birming¬ 
ham  News  readers  do  so  seven  times 
weekly. 


HUGH  SPARROW.  .  .  A  by-line  that  commands  instant  and  re¬ 
spectful  attention  throughout  Alabama.  Representing  34  years  of 
fearless,  tireless  digging  for  the  big  stories  in  Alabama  state  govern¬ 
ment,  his  exposes  have  rocked  state  administrations.  His  unwaver¬ 
ing  integrity  and  his  bulldog  determination  in  exposing  uncomfor¬ 
table  truths  have  made  him  a  state  Capitol  institution! 

Among  his  awards:  the  coveted  “Green  Eyeshade”  Award  of 
Sigma  Delta  Chi;  Associated  Press  Sweepstakes  Award;  Associated 
Press  top  award  in  public  service;  the  “Big  Story”  award;  many  cita¬ 
tions  by  state  senators  and  representatives;  and  several  nominations 
for  the  Pulitzer  Prize. 


'These  are  three  of  the  veteran  newspaper  men  and  women  who  help 
mold  the  personalitv  and  character  of  'The  Birmingham  News,  Alabama’s 
largest  newspaper.  They  are  intimate  members  of  250,000  Alabama  family 
circles. 


2Ilu  Strnuttjhani  Nhaw  •  Birmingham  Post-Herald 

Alabama’s  Family  Newspaper  Alabama’s  “Good  Morning”  Newspaper 

Morning  —  Evening  —  Sunday 
Molorrey,  Regan  &  Schmitt,  National  Representatives 
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editorial 


News  Coverage  Problem 

It  has  been  obvious  for  some  time  that  inetluxls  employed  in  mass 
saturation  coverage  of  major  news  stories  presents  one  of  the  most 
important  problems  lacing  newsj)aj)ers  and  other  media.  The  subject 
was  prominent  among  discussions  at  the  American  Society  of  News¬ 
paper  Editors  and  the  American  Newspapers  Publishers  Association 
meetings  in  the  last  two  weeks.  E&P  editorialized  last  week  that  "the 
problem  is  of  such  magnitude  that  it  warrants  the  attention  of  re¬ 
sponsible  organizations”  in  all  areas  of  communications. 

We  are  delighted  to  learn  that  the  ANPA  is  the  first  organization 
to  promote  contitiuing  attention  to  the  problem.  The  ANPA  Federal 
Laws  Committee  has  asked  the  general  manager’s  office  to  assemble 
and  distribute  to  the  membership  as  much  information  as  possible  on 
the  subject.  (E&P’s  rejxtrt,  April  25,  page  112,  that  the  Federal  Laws 
committee  woukl  draw  up  “ground  rules”  govertiing  the  cottduct  of 
rejxtrters  on  such  assigtiments  was  based  on  a  misunderstanditig  of 
information  cotning  out  of  an  ANPA  executive  session  April  21  and 
was  incorrect.) 

It  would  be  impossible  for  any  organization  to  unilaterally  se  t  up 
rules  to  govern  newspaper  rejxuters  only,  for  instance,  in  such  cir¬ 
cumstances.  The  problem  arises  because  of  the  competition  among  all 
media  and  their  representatives.  It  is  not  too  much  to  hope  that  a  set 
of  principles  covering  the  behavior  of  all  might  some  day  be  agreed 
ufton. 

At  this  jxjint,  the  action  of  ANPA  in  keeping  its  members  informed 
and  alert  to  the  problem  is  a  most  constructive  step. 


The  Single  Rate 

A  dozen  or  more  important  advertising  agency  executives  have 
criticized  newspa|>ers  in  recent  years  for  maintaining  sizeable 
local-national  rate  diflerentials  asserting  it  has  acted  as  a  deterrent  to 
the  purchase  of  newspaper  space.  E&P  has  quoted  them  all  and  in  the 
last  year  newspapers  publishers  and  ad  managers  have  become  more 
and  more  concerned  with  the  subject. 

The  Chicago  Sun-Times  and  Daily  News  last  week  became  die 
first  large  newspapers  to  adopt  the  single  rate  plan  offering  it  on  a 
combination  basis  only.  Up  to  now  there  has  lieen  only  a  handful  of 
smaller  dailies  with  similar  rate  plans. 

The  Chicago  plan  met  with  generally  favorable  comment  among 
those  attending  the  publishers’  meetings  last  week  and,  if  those  com¬ 
ments  are  to  be  believed,  there  will  be  other  dailies  large  and  small 
that  will  follow  in  the  future  after  a  jjeriod  of  watchfid  waiting.  We 
hope  this  period  isn’t  too  long.  If  the  rate  differential  is  a  deterrent 
to  the  greater  use  of  newspaper  advertising  by  national  advertisers,  as 
agency  people  have  claimed  for  a  long  time,  then  that  deterrent  should 
be  eliminated. 


Cigarette  Code 

A  ction  of  the  Tobacco  Institute,  representing  nine  leading  cigarette 
manufacturers,  in  establishing  a  voluntary  code  governing  adver¬ 
tising  techniques  and  claims  represents  what  should  be  the  guiding 
principle  of  all  American  business  today:  Do  it  yourself  before  the 
government  does  it  for  you. 


Cast  thy  burden  upon  the  Lord,  and  Hr 
shall  sustain  thee  .  .  .•^Psalm,  LV ;  ,22, 
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STOP  THE  PRESSES!  STOP  THE  PRESSES! 


Lewis,  Milwaukee  Journal 


1  'Wk  ai*  \ 

IS  THIS  GOOD? 


Partymiller,  York  (Pa.)  Gazette  and  Dally 


letters 

IT  WASN'T  ANPA 

If  I  may  he  permitted  to  criticize,  your 
April  25  issue  carries  a  story  of  my  talk 
to  the  American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors  in  which  you  are  in  error. 

I  detect  in  your  story  the  joy  with  which 
we  all  catch  a  critic — if  that’s  what  I  am 
— falling  flat  on  his  face. 

You  report  that  I  told  ASNE  that  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  refused  to  show  me  their  economic 
data  because  they  disapproved  of  my  atti¬ 
tude  toward  comic  strips.  Your  efforts  on 
this  portion  of  the  story  are  impressive. 
You  asked  Stanford  Smith,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  ANPA  and  he  denied  ever 
having  received  any  such  request  from 
me.  You  further  asked  Stewart  McDonald, 
head  of  ANPA’s  Newspaper  Information 
Service,  and  he  denied  it.  You  even  asked 
Cranston  Williams,  the  retired  manager  of 
ANPA,  and  he  denied  it.  Then  you  printed 
all  the  denials.  All  these  men  told  the 
truth.  I  never  did  make  such  a  reque.st 
of  the  ANPA.  The  trouble  is  that  I  never 
said  that  1  did. 

In  my  ASNE  talk — and  I  quote  from 
my  manuscript,  the  full  text  of  which  was 
available  before,  during  and  after  the  talk 
— I  said  “one  of  the  better-known  news¬ 
paper  associations’’  denied  me  this  data. 
I  deliberately  did  not  name  the  associa¬ 
tion.  It  so  happens  that  it  was  not  the 
ANPA  and  I  did  not  say  or  imply  that 
it  was.  Your  splendid  1963  Yearbook  (pp. 
567-571),  which  1  highly  recommend  to 
your  staff,  lists  372  different  newspaper 
associations.  Why  you  picked  on  ANPA 
from  among  these  372  and  then  put  ANPA 
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in  my  mouth  I  cannot  guess. 

I  bate  to  criticize  one  of  my  favorite 
magazines  so  1  shall  forbear  other  lapses 
in  your  story.  As  you  may  know,  there  are 
some  unkindly  persons  who  regard  all 
press  critics  and  commentators  as  inaccu¬ 
rate  and  malicious.  I  know  this  is  not  the 
case  with  Editor  &  Publisher,  although  I 
think  you  did  unfair  damage  to  ANPA. 

I  would  appreciate  a  clear  correction  in 
the  earliest  possible  edition  and  .some  di¬ 
rect  notification  to  the  ANPA  officers,  past 
and  present,  that  I  did  not  ungraciously 
accuse  them  as  you  said  I  did.  This  letter 
may  be  printed. 

Be.n  II.  Bacdikian 

Washington,  D.  C. 

*  *  * 

SYNDICATE  PHOBE 

The  editorial  writer  for  your  magazine 
would  make  a  good  lawyer — he’s  smart 
enough  to  know  that  when  he  doesn’t  have 
the  facts  he  ought  to  pound  the  table. 
Ah.  he  makes  such  a  righteous,  free  enter- 
jtrising  case  for  the  syndicates,  the  poor 
hounded  syndicates.  And  naturally  he 
stoops  to  the  ugliest  possible  journalism 
when  he  attributes  it  all  to  “Bobby  Ken¬ 
nedy’s  boys.”  Man,  if  he  couldn’t  hook  his 
audience  with  a  bad  case  of  logic,  he 
would  trot  out  the  name  of  a  fairly  un¬ 
popular  figure  and  pin  the  blame  there. 

Do  me  a  favor.  Pass  this  word  on  to  him 
— there  are  any  number  of  newspapers 
who  support  the  principle  behind  the 
Justice  Department’s  action.  There’s  a 
hell  of  a  lot  of  difference  between  the  guy 
who  has  a  choice  in  selling  to  Life,  Look 
or  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  and  the 
newspaper  editor  who  can’t  buy.  The 
magazine  writer  is  certainly  going  to  sell 
where  he  makes  the  most. 

Newspapers  aren’t  looking  for  handouts. 
They  aren’t  trying  to  force  the  syndicates 
out  of  business  by  making  them  peddle  to 
ail  and  sundry.  All  they  want  is  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  COMPETE.  Tell  his  highness  to 
get  that  through  his  skull — COMPETI¬ 
TION.  That’s  what  is  at  stake  here.  Right 
now  the  syndicates  are  a  closed  shop, 
stifling  any  semblance  of  competition.  If 
we’re  willing  to  pay  more  on  a  contract 
rate  to  get  a  certain  feature,  why  shouldn’t 
we  have  that  right.  And  ask  wiseguy  this: 
Is  it  just  a  fair  game  to  deny  a  newspaper 
a  daily  comic  because  a  competing  paper 
runs  the  same  comic  on  Sunday  but  doesn’t 
l»uy  it  daily?  Ask  him  where  the  fairness 
is  there. 

I’ve  yet  to  meet  the  syndicate  salesman 
who  wouldn’t  like  to  see  the  field  open. 
I’ve  yet  to  see  the  syndicate  salesman  who 
thinks  it’s  okay  for  his  bosses  to  sell 
STATEWIDE  rights  to  a  feature,  thus 
shutting  out  dozens  of  other  newspapers 
whose  readers  would  enjoy  that  feature 
but  who  would  have  to  buy  an  out  of  town 
paper  to  get  it. 

Someday  thfe  Justice  Department  is 
going  to  quit  bluffing  and  get  down  to 
cases.  When  that  happens,  the  syndicate 
business  is  going  to  be  plugged  like  a  ripe 
melon  and  all  of  us  are  going  to  get  a 
crack  at  the  better  stuff.  And  your  edi¬ 
torial  writer  is  going  to  call  it  socialism, 
even  though  we're  willing  to  pay  for  it. 

Frosty  Troy 

The  Oklahoma  Journal 
Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 
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'NOW  ABOUT  OUR  CROSS-WORD 
PUZZLE—' 

Sandeson,  Fort  Wayne  (Ind.)  News-Sentinel 


'—AND  NOW  LADIES  AND  GENTLEMEN, 
TAKE  FIVE.' 

Crook,  Newsday,  Garden  City,  Long  Island 


Short  Takes 

Headlines : 

Annual  Marriage 
Of  Mrs.  Blank 
To  Oil  Promoter 

— Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Herald-Ex¬ 
press 

• 

Birth  Control  Program  Starts  At  Single 
Clinic 

— Washington  (D.  C.)  Post 

• 

New  Facial  Lotions 
Are  Designed  to  Hide 
Wrinkles  in  Minutes 
— Wall  Street  Journal 

• 

Woodbury  County  Has 
7  Seats  Up  for  Grabs 
— Sioux  City  (Iowa)  Journal 

• 

Chuck  Blank  Expands 
In  Three  Directions 
— Dallas  (Tex.)  Morning  News 
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(vi'Ul),  adj»  1.  of  life  having  to  do  with  life :  rifoi  2.  having  life;  living.  2.  necessary  to  life :  n'toi  organs.  4.  ver>’  necessary’ ;  very  important ;  essential.  5.  full  of  life  and  spirit ;  lively. 


is  a  good  word  to  describe  The  New  York  Times 
circulation  in  its  big  and  busy  market 
703,344  vital  weekday  circulation  1 
1,413,093  vital  Sunday  circulation} 


(average  net  paid  sale 

for  6  months 

ended  March  31.  1964) 


vital 


vital 


what  The  New  York  Times  is  to 
readers.  Vital.  Full  of  life.  Full  of 
movement.  A  richly  fa.scinating 
daily  picture  of  the  world  and  its 
people  and  what  they  are  doing  and 
thinking  that  is  unmatched  by  any 
other  medium. 


what  these  readers  are  to  advertis¬ 
ers  in  The  New  York  Times  big  and 
busy  market.  Families  that  have 
more,  want  more,  have  the  means 
to  get  more,  depend  on  advertising 
in  The  New  York  Times  to  help  them 
find  it. 


vital 


what  The  New  York  Times  might 
well  be  to  your  sales  in  New  York. 
Call  Max  Falk,  Advertising  Mana¬ 
ger,  LA  4-1000. 


Every  Saturday  Since  1884 
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Cigarette  Makers’  Code 


cisions  by  him  shall  command 
public  confidence  and  respect.” 
Under  the  Code,  the  Adminis¬ 
trator  cannot  be  connected  with 


Sets  Up  Advertising  Czar 


In  PR  Gesture,  Tobacco  Firms 
Request  Government  Approval 


The  Tobacco  Institute  is  the 
public  relations  arm  of  the  in¬ 
dustry.  The  Hill  and  Knowlton 
PR  agency  distributed  the  code 
announcement. 


any  tobacco  manufacturer. 

Scientific  advisory  panels  may 
be  appointed  by  the  Adminis¬ 
trator  to  assist  him  when  neces¬ 
sary.  Scientists  named  to  such 
panels  “shall  be  of  independ¬ 
ence,  integrity,  and  competence 
in  their  particular  areas  of 
scientific  discipline.”  In  naming 
persons  to  these  panels,  the 


Another  chapter  in  the  long 
and  smokey  histoiy  of  cigarette 
advertising  was  written  this 
week  when  nine  major  manufac¬ 
turers  voluntarily  agreed  to 
abide  by  a  code  drawn  up  by  the 
Tobacco  Institute  that  forbids 
ads  which  infer  smoking  is  es¬ 
sential  in  the  pursuit  of  success 
or  well-being. 

Obviously  intended  to  curtail 
advertising  appeals  aimed  at 
young  people,  the  Cigarette  Ad- 


tive,  healthy-looking  models” 
may  be  used,  “provided  there  is 
no  suggestion  their  attractive 
appearance  or  good  health  is 
due  to  cigarette  smoking.” 

Ads  also  must  not  suggest 
that  filters  are  effective  against 
possible  health  hazards  of  smok¬ 
ing. 

The  announcement  of  the 
Code  was  made  in  behalf  of 
American  Tobacco  Company, 
Brown  &  Williamson  Tobacco 


The  companies  said  the  Code 
will  apply  to  all  cigarette  ad¬ 
vertising,  including  advertising 
on  television  and  radio  and  in 
newspapers  and  magazines.  It 
is  subject  to  clearance  under  the 
antitrust  laws  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Justice. 

Under  the  Code,  no  advertis¬ 
ing  for  cigarettes  may  be  used 
unless  it  has  first  been  “sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  Administrator  and 
determined  by  him  to  be  in  com- 


Administrator  will  consult  with 
appropriate  governmental  agen¬ 
cies,  medical  societies,  univer¬ 
sities,  and  similar  institutions. 

The  main  points  of  the  Code 
are  stated  as  follows: 

Advertising  .Standards 

Section  1.  All  cigarette  ad¬ 
vertising  and  promotional  ac¬ 
tivities  shall  be  subject  to  the 
following: 

( a )  Cigarette  advertising 


vertising  Code  would  bar  testi¬ 
monials  from  well-known 
personalities.  Also  it  would  rule 
out  cigarette  ads  in  school,  col¬ 
lege,  or  university  publications, 
in  comic  books  and  comic  supple¬ 
ments  in  newspapers,  and  com¬ 
mercials  on  tv  and  radio 
programs  that  have  large  under- 
21  year-old  audiences. 

Applies  lo  All  Media 

The  Code  further  specifies 
that  no  one  shown  as  a  smoker 
in  an  ad  can  appear  to  be  less 
than  25  years  old,  but  “attrac¬ 


Corporation,  Larus  &  Brother 
Company  Inc.,  Liggett  &  Myers 
Tobacco  Company,  P.  Lorillard 
Company,  Philip  Morris  Incor¬ 
porated,  R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco 
Company,  Stephano  Brothers 
Inc.,  and  United  States  Tobacco 
Company. 

Counsel  representing  the  To¬ 
bacco  Institute — to  which  all  the 
companies  belong — informed  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  at 
a  public  hearing  on  March  16, 
that  the  companies  had  been 
working  for  some  time  on  an 
advertising  code. 


pliance  with  the  standards”  of 
the  Code.  The  Administrator  is 
given  “complete  and  final  au¬ 
thority”  to  make  this  decision 
after  a  hearing.  Any  company 
which  violates  the  Code  may  be 
required  by  the  Administrator 
to  pay  up  to  $100,000  in 
damages. 

The  Administrator  is  expected 
to  be  named  shortly,  the  com¬ 
panies  said.  The  Code  provides 
that  the  Administrator  “shall  be 
a  person  of  recognized  independ¬ 
ence,  integrity  and  intellectual 
achievement  to  the  end  that  de- 


shall  not  appear  (i)  On  televi¬ 
sion  and  radio  prog^ms,  or  in 
publications,  directed  primarily 
to  persons  under  twenty-one 
years  of  age;  (ii)  In  spot  an¬ 
nouncements  during  any  pro¬ 
gram  break  in,  or  during  the 
program  break  immediately  pre¬ 
ceding  or  following  a  television 
or  radio  program  directed  pri¬ 
marily  to  persons  under  twenty- 
one  years  of  age;  (iii)  In 
school,  college,  or  university 
media  (including  athletic,  the¬ 
atrical  and  other  programs); 

(Continued  on  page  55) 


Tobacco  Firms  Keep  Print  Ads  in  Their  Plans 


Will  adoption  of  the  Cigarette 
Advertising  Code  by  nine  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Tobacco  Institute 
mean  more  advertising  in  news¬ 
papers? 

“I  haven’t  gone  that  far  in 
my  thinking,”  Bowman  Gray, 
president  of  R.  J.  Reynolds  To¬ 
bacco  Company,  .said.  He  is 
chairman  of  the  Institute,  of 
which  George  V.  Allen  is  presi¬ 
dent. 

“As  of  now,  our  advertising 
program  set  last  October  re¬ 
mains  unchanged,”  Mr.  Gray 
said.  “It  includes  newspapers. 
We  always  use  some  newspa¬ 
pers.” 

Several  hundred  newspapers 
carried  two  full-page  Winston 
ads  in  February,  and  there  will 
be  others.  Reynolds,  through 
Wm.  Esty  Co.,  is  introducing 
a  filter  brand  called  Tempo  in 
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New  England  newspapers. 

“All  Reynolds  brands  have 
been  and  will  continue  to  be 
consistently  in  newspapers,” 
Thomas  Reddy,  Esty’s  newspa¬ 
per  space  buyer  said.  “Some¬ 
times  we  are  heavier  in  elec¬ 
tronics  at  interv'als  during  the 
year,  but  then  newspapers  will 
perk  up  again.” 

Sales  Still  Off 

Mr.  Gray  said  he  realized  the 
impact  of  newspapers.  They 
played  the  report  of  the  Sur¬ 
geon  General’s  medical  advisory 
committee  on  cigarette  health 
hazards  in  January.  For  the 
first  two  months  after  the  pub¬ 
licity,  cigarette  sales  dropped 
roughly  10.6%  compared  with 
.sales  in  the  same  months  of 
1963.  Incomplete  returns  for 
March,  showed  sales  back  3%, 

for  May  2,  1964 


still  down  7%  from  a  year  ago. 

Filter  brands  have  been  gain¬ 
ing,  with  newspapers  the  prime 
medium,  notably  for  American 
Tobacco  Company’s  Carleton 
and  for  Philip  Morris’s  new 
Multi-Filter. 

The  ads  for  the  latter  go  into 
Florida  newrspapers  next  week. 
Distribution  has  already  been 
achieved  in  New  England,  the 
Middle  Atlantic  States  and  the 
Mid- West. 

Clifford  Spiller,  vicechairman 
of  the  executive  committee,  of 
Sullivan,  Stauffer  Colwell  & 
Bayles  Inc.,  said  American  To¬ 
bacco  Company  was  “quite 
aware  of  the  criticism  directed 
at  the  company  for  tv  programs 
that  appealed  to  young  people, 
and  wisely  terminated  the  use 
of  athletes  and  carefully 
screened  their  shows.” 


“During  the  past  eight  months 
we  have  been  living  under  the 
provisions  of  the  code,”  Mr. 
Spiller  said. 

Pall  Mall,  which  SSC&B 
handles,  used  more  tv  than  print 
in  1963.  Mr.  Spiller  said: 

“We  are  large  users  of  both 
newspapers  and  tv.  There  is  a 
new  large  campaign  coming  up 
for  Pall  Mall  in  newspapers  in 
selected  cities.” 

“American  Tobacco  Company 
will  spend  appreciably  more 
money  in  newspapers  in  1964 
than  in  1963,”  John  Wayne 
Jones,  executive  assistant  to  the 
president  said. 

James  Bolling,  asistant  to  the 
president  at  Philip  Morris,  said 
the  Max  Schulman  column,  “On 
Campus,”  which  appeared  in 
college  newspapers,  is  being 
cancelled. 
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Magazines’ 
Sub-Markets 
Attract  Ads 

On  the  horizon  is  a  new 
threat  from  the  magazine  in¬ 
dustry  to  claim  a  bigger  slice 
of  the  national  adv'ertisers’ 
budget. 

This  is  demographic  circula¬ 
tion,  the  newspaper  salesmen’s 
seminar  April  29  was  told  by 
tu’^o  speakers  who  analyTsed  the 
magazine  situation  in  relation 
to  advertising  media  competi¬ 
tion. 

Already,  they  said,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  major  magazines  offering 
advertisers  a  variety  of  geo¬ 
graphic  split-runs  is  growing 
rapidly.  Twenty-three  provided 
regional  buys  five  years  ago; 
45  now  sell  sub-markets  and 
they  attracted  $135,000,000  of 
less-than-national  space. 

Variety  of  Space  Units 

John  Kay  Montmeat,  manager 
of  the  Magazine  Advertising 
Bureau,  showed  the  wide  range 
of  space  units,  from  floating 
ads  in  the  middle  of  a  double¬ 
truck  text  feature  to  elaborate 
gatefolds  and  pull-out  coupons, 
which  many  of  the  big  publica¬ 
tions  make  available  to  adver¬ 
tisers.  This  selling  asset  will 
become  more  important  as  me¬ 
chanical  difficulties  are  over¬ 
come,  he  forecast, 

Mr,  Montmeat  also  touched 
upon  the  significance  of  the 
Time  offer  to  take  advertising 
in  copies  that  go  to  college 
students,  physicians,  and  other 
demographic  groups. 

In  the  not  too  distant  future, 
added  Herbert  Zeltner,  director 
of  media  at  Lennen  &  Newell 
agency,  an  advertiser  will  be 
able  to  buy  circulation  that  goes 
only  to  upper-income  subscrib¬ 
ers,  or  college  graduates,  or 
home-owTiers,  etc. 

Wlial  Papers  Can  Do 

These  circulation  splits,  Mr. 
Zeltner  said,  will  generate  even 
more  interest  among  national 
advertisers  than  regional  runs 
which  have  drawbacks  in  pre¬ 
mium  rates,  positioning  with 
desirable  advertising  company, 
and  production  headaches. 

Mr.  Zeltner  suggested  that 
newspapers  could  make  some 
moves  to  improve  their  competi¬ 
tive  status,  such  as  upgrading 
the  editorial  content,  cooperat¬ 
ing  with  advertisers  on  effective 
positioning  of  ads,  better  pric¬ 
ing  of  color  inserts,  broad-scale 
audience  research  and  “real” 
elimination  of  the  local-national 
rate  differential. 


The  seventh  session  of  the 
sales  seminar  which  is  spon¬ 
sored  by  New'  York  Chapter, 
American  Association  of  News¬ 
paper  Representatives,  is  .sched¬ 
ule  at  11  a.m.  May  12  in  Car¬ 
negie  Recital  Hall. 

• 

Kankakee  Group 
Buys  Newspaper 
At  La  Porte,  Ind. 

La  Porte,  Ind. 

Sale  of  the  La  Porte  Herald- 
Arqns,  six-day  evening  newspa¬ 
per,  to  La  Poi-te  Publishing  Inc., 
publisher  of  the  Kankakee  (Ill.) 
Journal,  was  announced  April 
28.  The  acquisition  was  from 
Ralph  A.  Lindgren,  Herald- 
Argus  publisher  and  editor. 

Allen  K  a  n  d  e  r  Associates, 
new'spaper  brokers,  arranged 
the  transaction. 

Makeup  of  the  new  corpora¬ 
tion  is:  Burrell  L.  Small,  presi¬ 
dent;  Len  H.  Small,  board  chair¬ 
man  and  vicepresident;  Arthur 
L.  Beckman,  secretary  -  treas¬ 
urer;  Edgar  A.  Shipley  and 
Bruce  Brown,  assistant  secre¬ 
taries. 

Besides  publishing  the  Kan¬ 
kakee  Journal,  the  Smalls  and 
Mr.  Beckman  published  the  Ot¬ 
tawa  (Ill.)  Republican -Times 
and  operate  four  Illinois  radio 
stations. 

Mr.  Shipley,  w’ho  is  managing 
editor  and  assistant  general 
manager  at  Kankakee,  will  be 
general  manager  at  La  Porte. 
Mr.  Brown  is  general  manager 
at  Kankakee. 

• 

Chioa|;o  Circulation 
Director  Re^ipis 

Chicago 

Louis  L.  Spear,  ciiTulation  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Chicago  Sun-Times 
and  Daily  News,  resigned  re¬ 
cently  to  become  chairman  of  the 
board  and  president  of  Forus 
Investment  Corp.  He  had  been 
associated  with  Field  Enter¬ 
prises  since  1952.  He  will  re¬ 
main  as  a  consultant. 

Kenneth  B.  Johnston,  Daily 
New's  circulation  manager,  and 
Joseph  M.  Lorrigan,  Sun-Times 
circulation  manager,  will  report 
directly  to  Wilbur  C.  Munnecke, 
general  manager  of  the  news¬ 
paper  division. 

R.  J.  Lewis  Dies  at  60 

Albany,  N.  Y. 

Richard  J.  Lew’is,  60,  news¬ 
paper  reporter,  racing  handi- 
capper  and  publicist  on  the  staff 
of  the  State  Court  of  Appeals, 
died  April  27.  He  had  been  ill 
since  last  summer.  His  final 
sports  column  ran  in  the  Thnes- 
Union  on  April  24. 


Albany  Probe 
Of  Brutality 
Story  Closed 

Albany,  N.  Y 

An  Albany  County  grand  jury 
which  has  been  considering  a 
charge  of  alleged  police  brutal¬ 
ity  since  June,  1962,  has  been 
di.smissed. 

The  only  indictment  handed 
up  by  the  jury  was  against  Ed¬ 
ward  Swietnicki,  a  reporter  for 
the  Knickerbocker  News.  He 
w'as  accused  of  second  degree 
perjury  but  he  was  acquitted  in 
January  after  a  four-day  trial 
(E&P,  Feb.  8).  Capital  News¬ 
papers  of  Albany,  a  subsidiary 
of  the  Hearst  Corporation,  paid 
his  legal  fees. 

Mr.  Swietnicki,  in  May  of 
1962,  broke  the  story  detailing 
allegations  that  Samuel  Clark, 
a  Negro  postal  worker,  was 
beaten  by  Albany  police  in  the 
stationhouse. 

The  Albany  County  district 
attorney  and  the  grand  jury 
subpoenaed  Mr.  Swietnicki  six 
times  over  a  six-month  period  to 
testify  in  connection  with  events 
surrounding  the  story.  Robert 
Fichenberg,  managing  editor  of 
the  Knickerbocker  News,  and 
Gene  Robb,  publisher  off  the 
News  and  the  Times-Union,  also 
were  called  to  testify. 

The  Knickerbocker  News  in 
an  editorial  on  Mr.  Swietnicki’s 
acquittal  said:  “The  Democratic 
leadership  in  Albany  County  has 
lost  one  more  round  in  its  battle 
to  discourage  Albany  newspa¬ 
pers  from  so  much  questioning 
of  its  more  than  40  years  of 
political  administration.” 

The  so-called  “Sam  Clark” 
grand  jury  had  fewer  than  a 
dozen  of  its  original  23  members 
present  when  it  was  discharged 
April  23.  (On  this  day,  Mr. 
Robb  was  elected  president  of 
the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association.)  John  P. 
Hamm,  an  Albany  insurance 
man  and  foreman,  reported  the 
jury  had  nothing  further  to  con¬ 
sider  and  for  the  last  six  or 
seven  sessions  had  been  unable 
to  meet  because  it  could  not 
obtain  a  quorum. 

The  Police  Commissioner  ruled 
Sam  Clark’s  evidence  did  not 
substantiate  his  charges. 

• 

D.  H.  Dickinson  Dies 

Sterling,  Ill. 

Donald  H.  Dickinson,  46,  co¬ 
publisher  and  treasurer  of  the 
Sterling  Gazette  Company,  died 
April  15  of  cancer.  He  had  been 
associated  since  1948  writh  his 
uncle,  Preston  F.  Grandon,  in 
publishing  the  Gazette. 
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Canada  Expells 
Soviet  Reporter 
For  Espionage 

Ottawa 

Canada  expelled  Vasily  V. 
Tarasov,  35,  correspondent  for 
Izvestia,  official  Soviet  Govern¬ 
ment  newspaper,  after  he  was 
trapped  April  27  by  the  Royal 
Canadian  Mounted  Police  with 
classified  government  documents 
in  his  possession. 

External  Affairs  Minister 
Paul  Martin  of  Canada  said 
the  Russian  had  tried  to  bribe 
a  Canadian  civil  servant  to  give 
him  information  relating  to  in¬ 
dustrial  processes  vital  to  Can¬ 
ada. 

The  civil  servant  informed 
the  Mounties,  who  seized  Tara¬ 
sov  as  soon  as  classified  ma¬ 
terial  had  been  handed  to  him 
by  the  government  w’orker. 

The  Izvestia  man,  although 
he  lacked  diplomatic  immunity, 
was  released  to  officials  of  the 
Soviet  Embassy.  His  visa  was 
cancelled  and  he  w'as  ordered 
to  leave  Canada  at  once.  He 
had  represented  Izvestia  in  the 
Parliamentary  Press  Gallery  in 
Ottawa  for  a  little  more  than  a 
year.  He  is  the  third  Russian 
ordered  expelled  from  Ottawa 
since  1956. 

• 

Browne  on  Leave 
From  Viet  Nam 

Malcolm  Browne,  AP  corre¬ 
spondent  in  Viet  Nam,  is  on 
two-months  home  leave  initiated 
by  AP  General  Manager  Wes 
Gallagher.  At  the  annual  meet¬ 
ing,  April  20,  Mr.  Gallagher 
said  he  thought  the  men  at 
Saigon  (Browne,  Peter  Arnett 
and  Horst  Faas)  were  taking 
many  personal  risks  and  they 
needed  a  little  recreation  away 
from  the  area.  Mr.  Browne  is 
going  to  Phoenix  May  2  to  re¬ 
ceive  a  Sigma  Delta  Chi  prize 
for  his  reporting  and  photog¬ 
raphy. 

• 

Chicago,  Decatur 
Win  Safety  Awarils 

Chicago 

Three  Chicago  Tribune  re¬ 
porters  and  Chicago’s  Ameri¬ 
can  picture  editor  won  the 
James  E.  Bulger  Memorial 
Awards  for  traffic  safety  arti¬ 
cles  and  photographs  during 
1963.  Winners  were:  Jerome  D. 
Row'land,  American,  and  David 
Halvorsen,  Robert  Wiedrich  and 
Thomas  Powers,  Tribune;  John 
R.  Harpster,  reporter,  Decatur 
(Ill.)  Herald;  and  James  Wahl- 
man,  editor.  Highland  Pwrk 
(Ill.)  News. 
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Kay  Graham  Talks  About  Her  Job 
At  the  Helm  of  Washington  Post 


New  Financing 
For  Portland 
Daily  Reporter 


Portland,  Ore. 

The  Portland  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishing?  Co.  Inc.  has  assumed 
corporate  control  of  the  Port¬ 
land  Reporter  Publishing  Co. 

More  than  two-thirds  of  the 
outstanding  shares  of  Portland 
Reporter  stock  were  voted  in 
favor  of  the  merger. 

The  Reporter  was  founded 
Feb.  11,  1960,  by  employes  on 
.strike  against  the  Oregonian 
and  Oregon  JoumaL  It  has  had 
financial  troubles  and  was 
forced  to  suspend  publication 
for  one  day  last  March.  How¬ 
ever,  $50,000  was  raised  in  a 
community  drive  and  an  addi¬ 
tional  $50,000  was  loaned  by  two 
Portland  businessmen  so  the 
paper  could  resume  publication. 

The  voting  stock  of  the  Port¬ 
land  Newspaper  Publishing  Co. 
is  held  by  Robert  J.  Davis  and 
Walter  H.  Evans,  two  business¬ 
men,  and  by  Howard  Morgfan, 
former  federal  power  commis¬ 
sioner. 

Stockholders  were  told  the 
merger  will  result  in  a  major 
refinancing  of  the  Reporter. 


Pat  Munroe,  left,  and  Caryl  Rivers,  right,  interview  Mrs.  Katharine  Meyer  Graham. 


By  Pat  Munroe  and  Caryl  Rivers 

Mrs.  Katharine  Meyer  Gra-  the  possibility  that  we  will  ex¬ 
ham,  head  of  one  of  the  fastest-  i)and  in  the  fields  allied  to  pub¬ 
growing  newspaper  -  magazine-  lishing,”  she  says.  She  points 
tv-radio  enterprises  in  the  U.  S.,  out  that  the  Los  Angeles  Times- 
is  a  woman  who  looks  with  sus-  Washington  Post  news  service 
picion  on  “committee  thought.”  that  was  formed  in  1962  has 

The  president  of  the  Wash-  been  a  success,  and  is  “doing 
ington  Post  Co.  says,  “I  believe  even  better  than  we  thought  it 
an  individual  grows  because  he  would.”  The  service  has  62 
acts  as  an  individual.  Commit-  clients  in  this  country  and 
tee  thought  is  never  as  good  as  abroad,  including  two  recent  ad- 
individual  thought.  People  per-  ditions,  the  Japan  Times  and 
form  best  when  they  have  the  the  Man^  Times. 
freedom  to  be  themselves.”  ^ 

In  an  era  when  growing  num¬ 
bers  of  newspapers  are  gpiided 
by  boards  of  directors,  commit¬ 
tees  and  other  corporate  de¬ 
vices,  Mrs.  Graham  seems  de¬ 
termined  to  continue  the  tradi¬ 
tion  of  the  Post  as  a  family- 
owned  newspaper  with  a  sense 
of  civic  responsibility  to  the 
city  that  is  the  nation’s  capital. 

Rumors  Scotched 

When  Mrs.  Graham  took  over 
the  presidency  of  the  Post  Com¬ 
pany  in  September  after  the 

d^th  of  her  hustend,  Philip  publishing  a  week- 

Lraham,  the  usual  flurry  of  -  - 

rumors  began  to  circulate.  It 
was  suggested  that  perhaps  the 
Post  might  go  on  the  selling 
block,  or  that  the  company 
might  try  to  sell  its  weekly 
magazine  Newsweek  or  some  of 
the  radio-tv  stations. 

However,  in  a  recent  inter¬ 
view  in  her  modem  office  across 
the  hall  from  the  Post’s  news¬ 
room,  Mrs.  Graham  stressed  the  a 
fact  that  the  Post  company  was 
thinking  in  terms  of  expansion, 
not  of  cutting  back.  “We  are 
presently  in  a  period  of  con¬ 
solidation,  but  there  is  always  N  e 
editor  6l  publisher  for  May  2,  1964 


Mrs  Graham  scotched  rumors  mgton.  On  weekends,  she  tries 
^v.  *  Ju  n  j  to  soend  most  of  her  time  at  when  it  ceased  publication  last 

that  the  Post  planned  to  “go  ^  spena  most  oi  ner  time  at  ,  ,  Wn  renssitmed  in 

national”  with  a  drive  for  cir-  the  fanuly  farm  in  Marshall,  month,  has  ^n  reassigned  in 

national  wim  a  drive  lor  cir  _ about  50  miles  from  the  tbe  Scripps-Howard  organiza- 

culation  in  other  sections  of  the  ~  aoouc  ou  miies  irom  tne  „«=,tinn  of  manafrino- 

IT  S  besides  Washimrton  The  capital  —  With  her  four  teen-  tion  to  the  position  of  managing 
U.  b.  besides  Washington,  l^he  ^  .j,,  editor  of  the  Memphis  Press- 

paper's  circulation  has  climbed  children.  Sdmitar.  He  has  been  in  news- 

Credit  to  Associates  paper  work  for  29  years. 

sSr,.  The  P«t  hM  aS  Mrs.  Graham  credits  her  as- 

soa^  from  19th  to  «h  in  the  sociates  at  the  Pest  Comimny  So'L^np  to  the  port  of 

nation  in  terms  of  total  adver-  with  much  of  her  success  in  tak-  rari.fm,.  anri  oditnT'  of 

a-  •  1-  mcj  associate  editor  and  editor  oi 

tising  linage  since  1954.  mg  over  the  reins  of  the  com-  nticro  Tha  annnint- 

pany  in  the  difficult  days  after  ^he  ^itorial  page.  The 

An  Old  Idea  her  husband’s  death.  “My  hus- 

Mrs.  Graham  admits  that  she  band  had  a  marvelous  ability  Charles  H.  Sc  neider,  i  . 

—  like  her  husband  and  father  to  pick  wonderful  people  for  the  • 

—  likes  to  “play  around  with  top  management  jobs,”  she  says,  gjaff  Ureed  to  Buy 

publichin™  "  “I’m  new  at  this  job,  but  I’m  ^  ^ 

ly  collection  *^of  editorials  and  listening  to  them  pretty  hard,  t’rom  Advertisers 
interpretive  pieces  that  have  and  I’m  learning,  I  hope.”  Burungton,  Vt. 

appeared  in  the  Post.  She  said  Oh  her  election  as  president  The  Burlington  Free  Press 
that  such  a  publication  would  of  the  company  by  the  Post’s  believes  that  “Turn  About  Is 
be  along  the  lines  of  the  London  Board  of  Di^tors,  Mrs.  Gra-  Fair  Play,”  that  its  personnel 
Economist.  “It’s  a  30-year-old  ham  made  it  clear  that  the  should  make  it  a  specific  point 
idea,  but  it  never  got  off  the  course  she  would  follow  was  the  to  do  business  with  those  gen- 
ground,”  Mrs.  Graham  says.  one  mapped  out  by  her  father,  eral  advertisers  who  advertise 
If  the  Post  Company  is  not  the  late  Eugene  Meyer,  who  in  the  newspaper, 

large  enough  to  qualify  as  an  purchased  the  Post  in  1933.  She  a  promotion  piece  distributed 

newspaper  empire,  it  is  at  least  quoted  several  paragraphs  from  to  the  homes  of  all  its  150  em- 
dutchy.  With  the  addition  of  ^  statement  her  father  made  in  ployes  and  posted  on  bulletin 
Far  Eastern  clients,  the  sun  1935:  boards  throughout  the  building 

never  sets  on  the  L.  A.  Times-  _  “The  newspaper’s  duty  is  to  lists  the  approximately  300  na- 
Washington  Post  News  Service,  'fs  readers  and  to  the  public  tional  and  regional  companies 
The  company  also  owns  Art  large  and  not  to  the  private  that  placed  advertising  in  this 
ws  Magazine,  Newsweek,  {Continued  on  page  54)  newspaper  during  1963. 


FROM  STOCKHOLM; 

‘Fax’  System  Sends 
Regional  Editions 

By  Brai'k  Curry 

Chief  of  S<‘andinavian  Ser\-iees,  AP 


ers  in  Goteborg  and  Malmn. 
These  were  ordered  from  the 
Westrex  company  of  New  York 
through  the  Swedish  Siemens 
concern.  The  central  control 
panel  in  Stockholm  was  manu¬ 
factured  by  the  Dr.  Hell  con¬ 
cern  of  West  Germany. 

“Two  machines  run  while  the 
other  is  loading  and  unloading,” 
Mr.  Nerje  explained.  “It  takes 
about  four  minutes  to  transmit 
a  page.” 


Stockholm 

The  Stockholm  afternoon  tab¬ 
loid  AftonbUidet  started  print¬ 
ing  a  facsimile-transmitted  edi¬ 
tion  in  the  west  coast  port  city 
of  Goteborg  on  April  20. 

In  June,  Aftonbladet  will 
start  a  second  facsimile  edition 
for  southern  Sweden  in  the  port 
city  of  Malmo.  It  will  then  be¬ 
come  the  first  daily  newspaper 
in  Europe  to  print  two  separate 
facsimile  editions  simultaneous¬ 
ly. 

Stockholm’s  afternoon  tabloid 
Expressen  started  a  facsimile- 
transmitted  edition  for  southern 
Sweden  on  March  1  at  Jonkop- 
ing,  a  provincial  city  south  of 
Stockholm.  (E&P,  April  11.) 

Kurt  Samuelsson,  managing 
director  of  Aftonbladet  and  the 
morning  Stockholrm  T idningen, 
said  in  an  interview: 

“These  two  editions  will  save 
us  around  one  million  crowns 
($200,000)  a  year  in  distribu¬ 
tion  costs.  We  have  had  common 
distribution  with  Expressen  by 
plane.  Plane  transportation 
costs  are  increasing. 

“Aftonbladet’s  present  circu¬ 
lation  in  Malmo  (a  city  of  220,- 
000)  is  around  5,000  in  the  city 
plus  15,000  in  the  province.  It 
is  about  the  same  in  Goteborg 
(a  city  of  380,000).  With  the 
Facsimile  editions  we  hope  to 
make  it  an  additional  25,000  to 
30,000  in  both  areas  which 
would  make  the  whole  opera¬ 
tion  a  profitable  one.  (Afton¬ 
bladet  now  has  a  daily  circula¬ 
tion  in  excess  of  280,000.) 

“The  technical  equipment  that 
we  have  installed  cost  between 
three  and  four  million  crowns 
($600,000  to  $800,000).  We 
count  on  an  annual  operational 
budget  of  two  to  three  million 
crowns  ($400,000  to  $600,000) 
to  run  the  two  editions.” 

Mr.  Samuelsson  said  the  Gote¬ 
borg  and  Malmo  editions  will 
be  true  regional  editions. 

“We  can  break  in  four  to 
eight  pages  of  local  news  and 
ads.  W'e  have  great  hopes  that 
this  will  gfive  us  a  real  break¬ 
through  in  these  two  areas,”  he 
said. 

“The  editorial  staff  in  Gote¬ 
borg  consists  of  12  to  14  per¬ 
sons  and  in  Malmo  of  10  to  12. 
We  shall  use  the  technical  staff 
of  the  newspaper  Arbetet  in 
Malmo.  We  have  taken  over  the 
technical  staff  of  the  newspaper 


.V//  Tid  in  Goteborg  which 
ceased  publication  this  year.” 

Ame  Nerje,  chief  engineer  of 
Aftonbladet,  said  the  fir.st  day’s 
transmission  to  Goteborg  was 
“good  and  smooth.”  Aftonbladet, 
he  said,  transmits  over  cables 
leased  from  the  Swedish  State 
Telephone  Company. 

“We  can  send  simultaneously 
from  Stockholm  to  Gotehorg  and 
Malmo,”  Mr.  Nerje  said.  “It  is 
of  course  more  complicated  to 
transmit  to  two  points  simul¬ 
taneously.  But  I  understand  the 
Russians  are  planning  to  trans¬ 
mit  from  Moscow  to  30  points 
simultaneously.  If  the  cable  is 
out  we  can  transmit  by  radio.” 

Eighteen  pages  will  be  trans¬ 
mitted  daily,  Mr.  Nerje  said, 
adding: 

“If  we  plan  a  28-page  edition, 
then  the  day  before  publication 
10  pages  go  by  train  at  6  p.m. 
from  Stockholm  and  are  in  Gote- 
lx)rg  and  Malmo  by  11  p.m.  This 
includes  such  material  as  com¬ 
ics,  features  and  editorials. 
These  are  then  ready  to  make 
stereotype  plates  the  next  day. 
We  plan  later  to  print  from  en¬ 
graved  plates.” 

Aftonbladet  has  installed 
three  senders  in  its  main  plant 
in  Stockholm  and  three  receiv¬ 


HearsFs  Loss 
Laid  to  Strike 

An  $8,976,240  loss  for  1963 
was  attributed  to  the  New  York 
newspaper  strike  in  the  annual 
report  of  Hearst  Consolidated 
Publications  Inc.,  issued  April 
27.  The  preceding  year’s  loss 
was  $7,567,461. 

Operating  results  of  1964  are 
l)eing  carried  on  at  a  substan¬ 
tial  loss,  but  an  improvement 
is  showTi  over  the  same  period 
of  1963,  according  to  the  re¬ 
port  signed  by  Randolph  A. 
Hearst,  president,  and  G.  O. 
Markuson,  general  manager  and 
vicepresident. 

The  report  stated:  “Had  the 
strike  not  occurred,  the  com¬ 
pany’s  results  of  operations  for 
1963  would  have  shown  an  im¬ 
provement  over  1962.” 

The  company  is  negotiating 
for  a  new  plant  for  its  San 
Francisco  newspapers,  the  Ex¬ 
aminer  and  News  Call  Bulletin. 

“This  new  plant  will  publish 
and  produce  both  newspapers 
and  result  in  large  operating 
economies,”  it  was  noted. 


Director  Kurt  Samuelsson  of  Stockholm's  Aftonbladet  looks  at  the  first 
facsimile  edition  transmitted  from  Stockholm  to  Goteborg  on  April  20. 
Samuelsson,  with  pipe,  is  at  right.  To  his  right,  in  white  coat,  is  Chief 
Operator  Malta  Berglund. 


Completion  of  a  satellite  plant 
to  print  100,000  daily  copies  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Herald  Ex¬ 
aminer  is  set  for  June. 

• 

API  Seminar 
On  Production 

A  two-week  seminar  df-voted 
to  a  study  of  New  Methods  of 
Newspaper  Production  will  be 
conduct^  by  the  Amt'rican 
Press  Institute  at  Columbia 
Univer.sity  beginning  on  Mon¬ 
day  (May  4). 

Those  who  will  attend  are : 

Franklin  K.  Arthur  Jr., 
Monterey  (Cal.)  Peninsula  Her¬ 
ald. 

Richard  Borghi,  ANPA  Re¬ 
search  Institute. 

Howard  J.  Brown,  Kenosha 
(Wise.)  News. 

Thomas  B.  Campion,  Nev 
York  Times. 

James  A.  Cooper,  Southwest 
American  and  Fort  Smith  Times 
Record,  Fort  Smith,  Ark. 

Herbert  E.  Cox  Jr.,  News- 
Journal  Company,  Wilmington, 
Del. 

Thomas  Crenshaw,  Columbia 
(S.  C.)  State  and  Record. 

Robert  Dashiell  Jr.,  Virginian- 
Pilot  and  Ledger-Star,  Norfolk, 
Va. 

Woodbridge  A.  D’Oench,  Mid¬ 
dletown  (Conn.)  Press. 

Kenneth  C.  Doty,  Record, 
Hackensack,  N.  J. 

Rhea  T.  Eskew,  United  Press 
International. 

Golden  L.  Paris,  Indianapolis 
(Ind.)  Star  and  News. 

Lou  Fockele,  Gainesi'ille  (Ga.) 
Daily  Times. 

Jack  S.  Gerhart,  Lancaster 
(Pa.)  Newspapers 

Joseph  F.  Hladky  Jr.,  Cedar 
Rapids  (Iowa)  Gazette. 

George  T.  Hutchinson,  Star 
New’s  Newspapers,  Wilmington, 
N.  C. 

George  B.  MacgillivTay,  Fort 
William  (Ont.)  Daily  Thnes- 
Jouimal. 

Donald  L.  Oat,  Norwich 
(Conn.)  Bulletin. 

John  S.  Prescott  Jr.,  Detroit 
(Mich.)  Free  Press. 

Virgil  P.  Schroeder,  Virgin¬ 
ian-Pilot  and  Ledger  Star,  Nor¬ 
folk. 

Wayne  C.  Sellers,  Rock  Hill 
(S.  C.)  Evening  Herald. 

Edw'ard  J.  Sullivan,  Boston 
(Mass.)  Globe. 

Victor  A.  Tardue,  Fargo 
(N.  D.)  Fonim-Moorhead  News. 

William  A.  Walsmith,  Pacific 
Northwest  Newspaper  Associa¬ 
tion,  Portland,  Ore. 

Cleo  J.  Williams,  Muskegon 
(Mich.)  Chronicle. 

Shirley  F.  Winterroth,  Bloom¬ 
ington  (Ill.)  Daily  Pantagraph, 

Edwin  L.  Wood,  Associated 
Press. 
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‘  Frank  E.  Tripp  Dies; 
Gannett’s  Associate 


FRANK  E.  TRIPP  IN  1944 — The  general  manager  of  Gannett  News¬ 
papers  (at  left),  then  chairman  of  the  Bureau  of  Advertising,  was  seen 
greeting  Eric  A.  Johnston  (president  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  the  United  States)  and  Thomas  E.  Dewey  (Governor  of  New  York) 
at  the  annual  dinner  in  April.  In  the  foreground  is  Linwood  I.  Noyes, 
publisher  of  the  Ironwood  (Mich.)  Daily  Globe,  ANPA  president,  who 
died  recently. 


ETlmira,  N.  Y. 

Frank  E.  Tripp,  82,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board  of  the  Gan¬ 
nett  Company  Inc.  which  owns 
25  new.spapers  and  several 
broadca-sting  stations,  died  at 
his  home  here  April  29. 

An  early  associate  of  the  late 
Frank  E.  Gannett  and  Erwin 
R.  Daveni>oi*t  in  the  fonnation 
of  the  Gannett  ffroup,  Mr.  Tripp 
served  as  general  manajrer 
from  1925  to  1951.  He  was  also 
publisher  of  the  Elmira  Star- 
Gazette  &  Advertiser  and  El¬ 
mira  Telegram.  He  bepan  his 
career  .selling  the  Elmira  Eve¬ 
ning  Star  when  he  was  six 
years  old. 

His  widow,  Fanny  Blanch 
Miller  Tripj),  whom  he  married 
in  1904  while  he  was  a  reporter 
and  budding  theatrical  impre¬ 
sario,  .survives  him  with  their 
two  daughters. 

Quit  School  to  Work 

Frank  Elihu  Tripp  was  bom 
Feb.  21, 1882  in  Breesport,  N.  Y. 
Nearby  Elmira  was  his  home 
most  of  his  life. 

On  Sept.  8,  1901  he  heeded 
his  father’s  “ultimatum”  to  go 
back  to  school  or  “learn  a  trade” 
by  choosing  the  latter  course 
because  of  “a  dubious  two-term 
record  at  Elmira  Academy.” 

In  later  years  he  recalled: 

“That  afternoon  of  Sept.  8, 
1901,  with  Pi-esident  McKinley 
lying  near  death  in  Buffalo,  the 
ranks  opened  in  the  newsroom 
of  the  Elmira  Advertiser  and 
my  pal,  Frank  Ross,  got  me  a 
job. 

“It  was  some  job!  I  was  news¬ 
room  roustabout  and  buffoon,  in 
charge  of  pastepots,  at  $5  a 
week,  six  nights  a  week.” 

He  earned  $2  more  a  week 
working  in  the  mailroom.  But 
the  newsroom  was  always  his 
first  love,  even  after  he  had  be¬ 
come  a  distinguished  member 
of  the  advertising  fraternity, 
and  he  liked  to  tell  how  he  spent 
the  first  16  years  of  his  60-year 
active  career  as  a  reporter. 

Partner  in  .Acquisitions 

For  a  few  years  he  worked 
for  the  Binghamton  Press  and 
returned  to  the  Elmira  Gazette 
about  the  time  Erwin  R.  Daven¬ 
port  came  to  the  paper,  followed 
a  year  later  (1906)  by  Frank 
E.  Gannett.  The  Star-Gazette 
was  formed  and  from  it  grew 
the  Gannett  Group. 

When  Messrs.  Davenport  and 
Gannett  moved  into  Rochester 
and  consolidated  the  Times  and 


the  Union,  they  left  Mr.  Tripp 
in  charge  in  Elmira.  By  this 
time  he  had  gone  to  the  busi¬ 
ness  side  as  advertising  man¬ 
ager. 

In  1922  he  bought  a  quarter 
interest  in  the  property  and 
took  over  full  responsibility  two 
years  later.  At  that  time  Mr. 
Davenport  and  another  partner. 
Dr.  Woodford  J.  Copeland,  sold 
their  interests  in  the  growing 
Gannett  Group  to  Mr.  Gannett. 
The  Tripp  holdings  in  Elmira 
later  were  exchanged  for  shares 
in  the  larger  corporation. 

By  the  time  Mr.  Tripp  had 
become  general  manager  in 
1925,  the  Gannett  Group  in¬ 
cluded  newspapers  in  Rochester, 
Elmira,  Ithaca,  and  Utica.  Add¬ 
ed,  over  a  period  of  years,  were 
another  property  in  Rochester 
and  new  ones  in  Albany,  New¬ 
burgh,  Deacon,  Binghamton, 
Malone,  Massena,  Olean,  Sara¬ 
toga  Springs  and  Ogdensburg, 
all  in  New  York  State,  and  in 
Plainfield,  N.  J.,  Hartford, 
Conn.,  and  Danville,  Ill.  Two 
other  properties  were  purchased 
and  held  briefly  —  one  in  Brook¬ 
lyn  and  the  other  in  Winston- 
Salem,  N.  C. 

Folksy  Style  in  Writing 

It  was  typical  that  Frank 
Tripp  never  deserted  his  home 
city  of  Elmira.  During  the  years 
that  business  demanded  con¬ 
stant  traveling,  he  hurried  back 
at  every  opportunity  to  his  un¬ 
pretentious  home.  There  he 
could  relax  in  his  workshop  and 
find  enjoyment  in  the  company 
of  cronies. 

In  high  school  he  had  helped 
found  the  first  Elmira  student 
paper.  There  he  had  discovered 
his  talent  in  doggerel  and  hu¬ 
morous  writing.  From  that  time 
he  practiced  a  deceptively  sim¬ 
ple  style  of  writing,  a  natural 
style  which  marked  his  business 
letters,  speeches  and  articles. 

In  pretending  to  explain  his 
writing,  he  once  said,  “I  use 
simple  words  because  I  can’t 
spell  the  big  ones.  The  only 
punctuation  mark  I  know  for 
sure  is  the  period.  So  when  I 
know  I  should  use  a  mark  of 
some  sort  I  make  it  a  peribd 
and  start  a  new  sentence.” 

In  some  ways,  his  friends 
thought,  he  tried  to  emulate 
Mark  Twain’s  style.  Once  he 
was  assigned  to  interview  the 
famous  author  who  lived  then 
in  Elmira. 

“I  was  sent  down  to  see  you, 
Mr.  Clemens,”  he  told  the  bushy 
haired  creator  of  Tom  Sawyer 


and  Huckleberry  Finn,  just 
alighting  from  a  train. 

“Well,  you  go  right  back  to 
your  editor  and  tell  him  that 
you  did,”  retorted  Samuel 
Clemens. 

Built  Advertising  Image 

He  founded  one  of  the  first 
“modern”  newspaper  columns, 
called  “The  Growler,”  which  ran 
in  wide-measure  in  the  Elmira 
Evening  Star,  It  w’as  contempo¬ 
raneous  with  Franklin  P, 
Adams’  “Gotham  Gazette.” 

Until  a  few  years  ago  he 
wrote  a  folksy  column  of  com¬ 
ments  and  anecdotes  which  Gen¬ 
eral  Features  Corp.  distributed. 

Mr.  Tripp  was  responsible  for 
putting  vigor  into  the  “United 
Front”  movement  which  resulted 
in  expanding  the  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising  from  a  three-man  op¬ 
eration  to  a  major  sales  machine 
for  the  industry.  It  was  also  due 
to  his  constant  missionaiy  work 
that  the  Allied  Newspaper 
Council,  a  wartime  agency, 
caused  many  in  government  to 
view  advertising  in  a  favorable 
light. 

Press  Frf^edom 

Mr,  Tripp  welcomed  any  fight 
involving  freedom  of  the  press. 
To  him,  press  freedom  was  a 
foundation  of  American  liberty 
and  any  challenge  to  American 
liberty  demanded  action.  He 
struck  hard  at  those  he  believed 
would  wreck  the  American 
press,  and  his  weapons  were  his 
words  and  his  ideals.  He  took 
on  all,  from  Harold  Ickes  to 
idealistic  professors  and  rarely 


lost  a  battle  to  any  of  them. 

Although  keenly  interested  in 
government,  Mr.  Tripp  avoided 
direct  engagement  in  politics. 
He  was  a  Democrat,  prior  to 
the  New  Deal,  and  thereafter  a 
political  independent  though  en¬ 
rolled  at  one  time  as  a  Republi¬ 
can. 

He  once  seiwed  as  a  member 
of  the  Elmira  Police  Commis¬ 
sion,  by  appointment,  for  part 
of  a  term.  While  on  vacation 
one  year,  he  was  nominated  by 
the  Elmira  Democrats  for  aider- 
man.  He  returned  home  too  late 
to  withdraw  so  he  urged  the 
public  not  to  vote  for  him.  The 
voters  obliged. 

Relaxed  with  Hobbies 

If  Frank  Tripp  ever  was 
worried  by  the  complexities  of 
his  tasks,  he  never  revealed  it. 
When  matters  became  involved 
he  retired  to  his  basement  work¬ 
shop.  Amidst  screeching  saws 
and  racing  belts  and  clanging 
metals,  he  worked  until  he  had 
been  soothed  and  his  problem 
.solved.  A  direct  telephone  line 
ran  from  his  office  in  the  Star- 
Gazette  building  to  his  base¬ 
ment.  Callers  couldn’t  know  that 
the  calm  voice  answering  them 
belonged  to  a  man  whose  clothes 
were  strewn  with  sawdust. 

He  put  his  hobby  to  practical 
use  on  many  occasions,  as  once 
when  experts  doubted  a  double¬ 
decked  press  could  be  installed 
in  the  Star-Gazette  plant. 

“I  went  home  and  built  a 
model  and  showed  it  to  them,” 
he  gloated  later.  “They  put  in 
the  presses  and  they  worked.” 
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Arbitration  Ordered 
In  Washup  Dispute 


State  Supreme  Court  Justice 
George  M.  Carney  has  ordered 
New  York  Typographical  Union 
and  two  New  York  City  news¬ 
papers  to  arbitrate  a  wash-up 
dispute. 

The  court  defined  the  issue  as : 
“Whether  or  not  the  employes 
in  the  composing  room  of  the 
News  and  the  Journal  American 
have  been  conducting,  by  various 
means,  a  deliberate  slowdown  in 
their  work  since  the  elimination 
on  or  about  March  31,  1964  of 
the  wash-up  time,  either  in  whole 
or  in  part  and  if  there  has  been 
such  a  slowdown  the  steps  to  be 
taken  to  prevent  the  continuance 
thereof.” 

Printers  at  these  two  news¬ 
papers  and  also  at  the  Long 
Island  Press  and  Star  Journal 
have  been  reporting  to  work  and 
continuing  to  work  in  street 
clothes  when  15  minutes  de¬ 
ducted  from  the  working  day 
was  taken  from  the  wash-up 
time  in  accordance  with  terms 
of  the  second  year  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  contract. 

^Liaht  Briaade' 

Men  in  the  four  composing 
rooms  have  been  called  the 
“Light  Brigade”  because  of  their 
white  shirts.  Bertram  A. 
Powers,  printers’  union  presi¬ 
dent,  said  he  “suggested,  did 
not  order”  that  the  men  stay  in 
their  street  clothes.  He  insists 
it  is  not  a  slowdown.  Whatever 
it  is,  it  is  continuing. 

Refused  by  the  court  were 
petitions  of  the  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation  of  New  York  to  appoint 
an  arbitrator  to  serve  as  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board  of  arbitration ; 
issue  a  restraining  order  on  any 
“slowdown  or  other  interference 
with  production  in  the  composing 
room  of  any  publishers  w’hich 
are  members  of  the  association ; 
or,  pending  the  award  of  a 
majority  of  the  board  of  arbitra¬ 
tors  enjoin  the  union  from  pro¬ 
moting  or  continuing  any  slow¬ 
down,  or  refusing  to  supply 
journeymen  to  work  overtime.” 

Arbitration  in  Contract 

The  petition  cited  the  agree¬ 
ment  reached  with  the  printers 
concluding  the  114-day  news¬ 
paper  strike  that  was  led  by 
Mr.  Powers.  It  provides  that 
“any  controversy  .  . .  arising  out 
of  this  contract  shall  be  sub¬ 
mitted  for  conciliation  and  arbi¬ 
tration.”  Section  4  in  the  con¬ 
tract  further  reads: 

“It  is  the  intention  and  the 
desire  of  the  parties  hereto  that 


no  strike  or  other  interruption 
of  normal  employment  or  pro¬ 
duction  shall  occur  during  the 
life  of  this  agreement.  To  this 
end  the  union  and  the  publishers 
commit  themselves  to  the  orderly 
settlement  of  disputes  as  pro¬ 
vided  therein.” 

INol  Ctivcred 

During  the  hearing  of  the 
petition,  John  J.  Sheehan,  the 
printers’  law^yer,  conceded  that 
wash-up  time  was  not  covered  in 
the  contract.  He  also  maintained 
there  was  nothing  in  the  con¬ 
tract  preventing  men  from 
working  in  street  clothes.  The 
publishers  maintained  that, 
dressed  in  business  suits  and 
white  shirts,  the  men  were 
causing  a  slowdown  by  carefully 
avoiding  soiling  their  clothes. 

Expressing  the  belief  you  can¬ 
not  arbitrate  “whether  a  man 
can  wear  a  white  shirt  or  not,” 
Mr.  Powers  propose<l  mediation 
but  this  w’as  rejected  by  the 
publishers.  No  agreement  has 
been  reached  on  an  arbitrator. 

On  Wednesday  also  the  Joint 
Board  made  up  of  representa¬ 
tives  of  five  New  York  news¬ 
papers  and  all  craft  unions  and 
the  Guild  held  its  fifth  meeting 
at  association  headquarters. 
Donald  R.  McVay,  executive 
secretary  of  the  association,  said 
the  dispute  was  not  being  dis¬ 
cussed  at  these  meetings  sched¬ 
uled  for  once  a  month,  but  held 
oftener  than  that  so  far.  He 
said  the  sessions  were  harmoni¬ 
ous  and  that  he  considered  prog¬ 
ress  was  being  made. 

Po^t  Going  Solo 

Meeting  with  Dorothy  Schiff, 
editor-in-chief  and  publisher  of 
the  New  York  Post,  members  of 
the  Newspaper  Unions  Trade 
Council  have  agreed  to  hold 
similar  meetings  with  that 
paper  alone.  The  Post  quit  the 
association  last  year. 

Meanwhile,  the  publishers 
have  rejected  a  suggestion  made 
by  Mr.  Powers  that  a  tribunal 
of  three  arbitrators  decide  a 
deadlock  on  the  question  of  out¬ 
side  tape  being  used  to  set  New 
York  and  American  stock  mar¬ 
ket  tables  on  the  Times  and  the 
Herald  Tribune.  Mr.  Powers 
suggested  David  Cole,  Theodore 
W.  Kheel  and  George  A.  Taylor. 
An  appeal  has  also  been  made 
to  the  American  Arbitration 
Association  in  this  case. 

The  contract  states  that  a 
third  party  shall  be  chosen  if 
both  union  and  publishers  dis¬ 


agree  on  the  exact  amount  of 
the  savings  involved  and  what 
portion  should  go  to  the  union 
and  in  what  form. 

• 

Unions  Are  Held 
In  Common  Pact 

Washington 

A  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  trial  examiner  has  ruled 
that  tw'o  Detroit  newspapers  did 
not  engage  in  unfair  labor  prac¬ 
tices  by  refusing  to  bargain  sep¬ 
arately  with  the  Paper  Handlers 
and  Plate  Handlers  Union. 

The  Detroit  Free  Press  and 
the  Detroit  News  are  owned 
.separately,  but  have  bargaine<l 
jointly  with  the  union  for  25 
years.  How’ever,  in  August,  1963, 
the  union  notified  the  companies 
that  it  wished  to  withdraw  from 
the  multi-employer  bargaining 
unit. 

In  a  meeting  with  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  two  companies,  un¬ 
ion  leaders  said  members  at  the 
Free  Press  thought  they  could 
do  better  under  separate  con¬ 
tracts  because  the  News  mem¬ 
bership  was  large  and  outvoted 
them  on  contract  ratification. 

The  companies  contended 
there  were  “inherent  differ¬ 
ences”  in  union  withdrawal  from 
multi-employer  bargaining,  and 
that  differences  in  treatment  of 
the  two  were  not  arbitrary  and 
frivolous.  They  said  the  union 
should  not  be  allowed  to  with¬ 
draw  from  the  existing  agree¬ 
ment  because  of  a  “whim,”  since 
this  would  allow  the  union  to 
dictate  whom  the  companies’ 
bargaining  agent  would  be. 

Trial  Examiner  George  J.  Bott 
said  his  reading  of  NLRB  cases 
caused  him  to  believe  that  “the 
board  will  resist  casual  disrup¬ 
tion  of  multi-employer  bargain¬ 
ing  by  either  side.  He  recom¬ 
mended  that  the  complaint 
against  the  two  newspapers  be 
dismissed. 


CWO&O  Appoints*  2 
To  Atlanta  Office 

The  appointment  of  G. 
Spencer  Prankard  as  manager 
of  the  Atlanta  office  has  been 
announced  by  Cresmer,  Wood¬ 
ward,  O’Mara  &  Orms^e  Inc., 
newspaper  representatives.  He 
has  had  experience  both  in  tele¬ 
vision  and  the  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  fields  and  has  been  a 
member  of  the  New  York  sales 
staff  since  1957. 

Robert  B.  Royse  has  joined 
the  sales  staff  of  the  Atlanta 
office.  He  was  formerly  associ¬ 
ated  with  Ward-Griffith  Co.  Inc. 
in  Atlanta  and,  prior  to  that, 
was  with  the  Atlanta  office  of 
General  Mills  Inc. 


Alexander  P.  Bocic 

UPI  Appoints 
Bock  Comptroller 

Appointment  of  Alexander  P. 
Bock  as  comptroller  of  United 
Press  International  was  an¬ 
nounced  April  27  by  Mims 
Thomason,  president  and  gcmeral 
manager. 

Mr.  Bock  has  been  assistant 
treasurer  and  assistant  secre¬ 
tary  since  1957.  He  joined  UPI 
in  New  York  in  1937,  and  from 
1949  to  1952  was  comptroller 
for  South  America  with  head¬ 
quarters  in  Buenos  Aires.  Sub¬ 
sequently  he  became  general 
accountant  for  UPI  at  New  York 
ht!adquarters. 

Studied  Abroad 

He  is  44,  a  native  of  New 
York,  and  was  graduated  cum 
laude  from  the  College  of  the 
City  of  New  York  with  a  degree 
in  business  administration.  He 
also  studied  at  Lehigh  Univer¬ 
sity  and  the  University  of  Nancy 
in  France. 

During  World  War  II  Mr. 
Bock  served  in  the  European 
theatre  as  a  special  agent  of  the 
U.S.  Army  counter-intelligence 
corps. 


Barnard  Giving  Up 
Direction  of  Paper 

Rome,  N.  Y. 

Bradley  C.  Barnard,  president 
and  treasurer  of  the  Rome 
Sentinel  Company,  is  giving  up 
the  positions  of  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Rome  Daily  Sen¬ 
tinel  and  is  assuming  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  chairman  of  the  board 
on  May  1.  He  has  been  active  in 
the  company  for  25  years. 

George  B.  Walters  becomes 
president  and  publisher,  Fritz  S. 
Updike,  executive  editor  since 
1946,  will  be  editor  and  general 
manager.  Russell  C,  Fielding  has 
been  named  treasurer;  Mrs. 
Bradley  C.  Barnard,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  secretary;  and  Mrs. 
George  B.  Waters,  assistant 
treasurer. 
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A.  O.  Sulzberger’s 
Controlled  Growth 

Young  Publisher  Dedicated 
To  Labor  Peace  &  Progress 

By  Philip  N.  Schuyler 


“Controlled  frrowth”  of  the 
newspaper  under  peace  with 
labor  is  the  goal  to  which  the 
young  president  and  publisher  of 
the  New  York  Times  has  dedi¬ 
cated  himself. 

Arthur  Ochs  Sulzberger,  38, 
spoke  sincerely  and  seriously  of 
his  objectives  last  week  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  the  firm’s  annual  stock¬ 
holders’  meeting.  The  annual 
report,  previously  made  public, 
showed  an  “operations  loss’’  for 
the  newspaper  side  of  the  com- 
l)any.  (The  net  loss  from  opera¬ 
tions  was  $527,084  in  1963  com¬ 
pared  with  a  net  income  of 
$599,350  in  1962.) 

Mr.  Sulzberger  said  this  was 
“completely  due  to  the  news¬ 
paper  strike.”  The  loss  from  the 
Western  Edition  suspended  last 
Jan.  30,  while  considerable, 
could  have  been  absorbed,  he 
said.  But  the  strike  threw  all 
figures  into  confusion.  The  first 
quarter  last  year  was  entirely 
lost.  He  said  he  thought  it  was 
the  only  time  the  paper  had 
shown  a  loss  since  the  first  two 
years  —  1896  and  1897  —  of 
ownership  by  Adolph  S.  Ochs. 

Computers  and  Color 

“Controlled  growth”  for  the 
Times,  as  summed  up  by  Mr. 
Sulzberger,  includes  careful 
study  of  the  potentials  and 
eventual  use  of  computer  sys¬ 
tems.  Also  under  investigation 
is  SpectaColor,  he  said.  But  he 
has  his  reservations  in  the  use 
of  color  for  front  page  pictures. 

“Our  business  is  to  reflect  the 
news,  and  I  don’t  see  how  that 
can  be  done  if  you  have  to  freeze 
the  make-up  of  your  front  page 
in  advance,”  he  said. 

Mr.  Sulzberger  is  also  op¬ 
posed  to  continuous  pattern 
color  preprints. 

“Whatever  we  are  going  to  do 
we  are  going  to  do  right,”  he 
said. 

Recently  installed  in  the  $25,- 
000,000  Times  plant  is  new 
Supermatic  stereotyping  equip¬ 
ment  that  has  cut  down  costs. 
Costs  were  cut  down  when  the 
Times  gave  up  the  teletypesetter 
transmission  of  news  to  the 
International  Edition  in  Paris, 
Mr.  Sulzberger  said. 


“Our  economic  system  de¬ 
mands  continual  growth  but 
growth  that  is  intelligently 
planned,  and  understood  by  all 
who  participate  in  it,”  Mr.  Sulz¬ 
berger  commented.  “Uncontrol¬ 
led  growth  is  exceedingly  expen¬ 
sive.  For  instance,  every  addi¬ 
tional  copy  of  the  Sunday  Times 
we  sell  today  means  more  than 
30c  out  of  pocket  for  us.  Put  on 
100,000  extra  and  that  amounts 
to  a  sizeable  expense. 

Eliminate  Waste 

“Of  course,  we  want  to  grow! 

“But  we  must  find  ways  to 
grow  with  profit  by  eliminating 
waste.  If  we  are  going  to  suc¬ 
ceed — and  we  are  going  to  suc¬ 
ceed — we  must  find  ways  to 
reduce  costs.  We  must  get  and 
learn  to  use  the  most  modern 
equipment.” 

Mr.  Sulzberger  said  the  strike 
made  it  “abundantly  clear”  that 
communications  between  man¬ 
agement  and  labor  in  newspaper 
plants  was  faulty.  Believing  this 
true  on  the  Times,  one  of  the 
first  steps  he  took  when  suc¬ 
ceeding  the  late  Orvil  E.  Dry- 
foos  as  president  and  publisher 
June  20,  1963,  was  to  try  to 
sharpen  up  the  lines  between  his 
desk  and  the  rest  of  the  5,000 — 
6,000  if  you  count  part-time 
workers — who  help  put  out  the 
Times. 

Internal  Communications 

This  month  for  the  first  time 
the  paper  got  the  names  and 
addresses  of  all  these  fellow 
workers  into  an  IBM  system. 
Mr.  Sulzberger  can  now  com¬ 
municate  quickly  with  them  in 
their  homes.  The  April  issue  of 
Times  Talk,  the  staff  publica¬ 
tion,  for  the  first  time  will  take 
this  route. 

In  Times  Talk,  Mr.  Sulzt)erger 
signs  a  column  headed  “View 
from  the  14th  Floor,”  which  is 
where  his  office  is  located.  He 
types  it  out  himself,  had  just 
started  the  newest  one,  when  he 
was  interviewed. 

Major  executives  receive 
“white”  memos  from  their  presi¬ 
dent.  They  have  joined  the  “blue 
notes”  of  the  elder  Mr.  Sulz- 
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berger,  now  chairman  of  the 
board.  He  comes  to  the  office 
two  days  a  week  and  keeps  his 
ideas  flowing  to  the  staff  as  he 
used  to  do,  with  pithy,  sometimes 
poetic  “blue  notes”  on  blue 
memorandum  paper. 

“There  just  happens  to  be 
none  for  me  today,”  laughed  his 
son,  looking  over  the  few  papers 
on  his  desk,  “but  I  appreciate 
getting  them.” 

The  young  Mr.  Sulzberger  also 
makes  frequent  unannounced 
visits  to  different  departments. 
He  comes  to  the  plant  nights  on 
occasion,  and  also  Saturdays  and 
Sundays,  to  meet  the  different 
personnel  on  at  those  hours. 
Every  day,  when  in  town,  he 
attends  the  4  P.M.  editorial  con¬ 
ference  held  in  the  office  of 
Managing  Editor  Catledge. 

Just  An  Obser»'er 

“I  am  just  there  as  an  ob¬ 
server,  I  don’t  participate,”  he 
said.  His  background,  however, 
is  editorial,  and  he  sometimes 
makes  suggestions  and  asks 
questions  to  satisfy  himself  in 
private  conversation  with  Mr. 
Catledge. 

Mr.  Sulzberger  does  not  be¬ 
lieve  in  building  an  iron  wall 
between  editorial  and  business 
departments.  He  seeks  “a  cross¬ 
fertilization  of  ideas”  among  all 
executives,  he  said. 

During  two  days  of  January 
this  year  Mr.  Sulzberger  took  12 
of  his  associates  to  Atlantic 
City.  Writing  in  his  column 
in  Times  Talk,  he  explained: 

“I  invited  both  sides  of  the 
operation  to  participate — those 
associated  with  the  news  and 
those  associated  with  the  busi¬ 
ness.  The  purpose:  to  acquaint 
each  with  the  other’s  problems 
and  to  arrive  at  some  basic  de¬ 
cision  to  insure  the  long-term 
health  of  our  company. 

“No  conference  of  this  kind  is 
successful  without  a  great  deal 
of  advance  work,  and  a  lot  went 
into  this  meeting.  We  chewed  on 
three  major  problems — labor 
peace,  financial  planning,  and 
the  physical  product. 

Viliat  Labor  Peace  Means 

“I  use  all  these  terms  in  their 
broadest  sense.  Labor  peace  is 
more  than  no  strikes.  It  is  an 
effort  by  men  and  women  striv¬ 
ing  together  toward  the  same 
goal.  It  is  an  end  to  recrimina¬ 
tion  and  the  beginning  of  an 
understanding  that  our  destinies 


are  intertwined  and  similar; 
that  what  each  of  us  wants  for 
the  other  and  for  each  other’s 
kids  is  the  same. 

“Financial  planning  is  secur¬ 
ity  for  all  of  us — nothing  more. 
It  is  a  way  of  making  sure  that 
what  each  of  us  does  is  con¬ 
tributing  to  our  corporate  health 
so  that  we  can  enjoy  better 
salaries  while  we  work  and 
security  when  we  retire.  To 
make  sure  of  this,  the  Times 
must  grow  and  prosper  under 
our  care.” 

The  12  associates  were  Joseph 
P.  Alduino,  controller;  Harding 
F.  Bancroft,  executive  vicepresi¬ 
dent;  Turner  Catledge,  man¬ 
aging  editor;  Francis  A.  Cox, 
secretary-treasurer;  Andrew 
Fisher,  vicepresident;  Monroe 
Green,  vicepresident;  C.  Ray¬ 
mond  Hulsart,  indu^rial  rela¬ 
tions  director;  Lester  Markel, 
Sunday  editor;  John  B.  Oakes, 
editor  of  the  editorial  page; 
James  B.  Reston,  chief  of  the 
Washington  Bureau;  Alan 
Sweetser,  assistant  secretary ; 
and  Ivan  Veit,  vicepresident. 

Automation  Viewed 

Subsequently,  Mr.  Sulzberger 
frankly  discussed  the  problem 
of  automation  in  his  “View  from 
the  14th  Floor”  recently. 

“That  we  publish  under  a 
highly  competitive  situation 
must  be  clear  to  all,”  he  wrote 
in  part.  “Even  today,  a  year 
since  the  end  of  the  strike.  New 
York  City  newspapers  sell  1,- 
000,000  fewer  daily  papers  than 
they  did  before  the  dispute.  One 
paper  has  folded.  On  other 
papers,  family  fortunes  or 
chain  operations  keep  them 
alive.  There  is  no  chain  or  for¬ 
tune  here  at  the  Times. 

“What  is  the  answer?  Our 
daily  price  increase  of  five  cents 
only  covered  our  new  level  of 
expenses.  Already  our  adver¬ 
tising  rates  have  been  raised  to 
high  competitive  levels.  To  con¬ 
tinue  safely,  we  must  operate 
with  increasing  efficiency  with 
modern  equipment. 

“We  have  already  started  on 
such  a  program.  Yesterday’s 
manned  elevators  today  are  self- 
service.  Within  a  few  months 
you  will  be  available  to  outsiders 
who  dial  your  telephone  exten¬ 
sion  directly.  Last  night  the 
plates  that  printed  your  news¬ 
paper  were  cast  by  highly  auto¬ 
matic  equipment. 

“The  Times  is  fully  aware  of 
the  impact  that  the  introduction 
of  new  equipment  can  have.  The 
changes  listed  in  the  previous 
paragraph  involve  a  total  reduc¬ 
tion  of  approximately  64  jobs. 

“We  are  taking  every  step  we 
can  afford  to  minimize  the  im- 
(Contimied  on  page  45) 
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fFhy  Consumers  React 
As  They  Do  To  Advertising 


By  Donald  L.  Kanter 

Vicepreiudent,  Director  uf  Researrii. 

Tatham-Laird  Inc.,  ChicaKu 

(Digest  of  a  report  made  to  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Association  of  Advertising  Agencies  at  White  Sulphur  Springs, 
West  Virginia,  April  23.) 

Individuals  have  favorable  and  unfavorable  expectations  from 
and  standards  for  advertising  in  general.  These  preconceptions, 
to  a  large  extent,  determine  their  reactions  to  individual  advertise¬ 
ments. 

There  are  some  presumably  well-known,  highly-accepted  crea¬ 
tive  precepts  which  are  honored  in  the  breach  —  and,  this,  to  some 
degree,  accounts  for  unfavorable  consumer  response  to  ads. 

Some  of  the  problems  we  appear  to  have  in  communicating 
something  important  or  salient  to  the  consumer  are  under  our 
own  control. 

Most  ads  which  are  heavily  mass-exposed  influence,  to  a  degree, 
the  perception  of  most  other  ads.  W'hen  you  do  your  advertising 
job  you  are  also  affecting  everyone  else’s  and  affecting  the  image 
of  advertising  as  a  whole. 

The  idea  that  the  consumer  is  a  passive,  will-less  organism  — 
helpless  against  the  siren  call  of  most  advertising  —  is  a  myth. 

^me  of  the  findings  of  the  A  AAA  research  on  consumer  judg¬ 
ment  of  advertising  (E&P,  April  25)  are  germane  to  these  asser¬ 
tions. 

That  people  have  generalized  expectations,  both  favorable  and 
unfavorable,  from  advertising  is  a  clue,  obviously,  to  what  they 
want  from  advertising  and  what  they  don’t  want. 

Favorable  Expectations 
What  People  Want  from  Advertising 
— Highlights — 

Information  related  to  product .  36% 

New  Product  Information  .  19%  60% 

Price  Information .  5% 

ETntertainment  .  7% 

This  should  be  expected:  People  want  to  gret  information  from 
advertising. 

The  other  side  of  the  coin:  Expectations  people  have  which 
are  unfavorable.  This  may  be  interpreted  as  reflecting  what 
people  are  more  or  less  guarding  against. 


WILLIAM  M.  WEILBACHER  of  C.  J.  LaRoche  &  Co.  agency  commenh 
on  the  AAAA  Research  on  Consumer  Judgment  of  Advertising.  Hit 
fellow  panelists  are:  left  to  right — Alfred  J.  Seaman,  president  of  Sulli¬ 
van,  Stauffer,  Colwell  &  Bayles;  Walter  G.  Barlow,  president  oi  Opinion 
Research  Corporation;  Donald  L.  Kanter  of  Tatham-Laird  and  chairman 
of  the  Standing  Committee  on  Research  of  AAAA;  and  Prof.  Raymond 
A.  Bauer  of  the  Harvard  School  of  Business  Administration. 

Unfavorable  Expectations 
What  People  Don’t  Want  from  Advertising 
— Highlights — 

False/exaggerated/strains  beliefs  .  31% 

Too  many/too  much  advertising .  26% 

Interrupts  entertainment  .  13% 

High  Pressure  .  5% 

It  is  apparent  what  people  believe  the  faults  of  advertising  are: 
over-commercialization,  repetition  —  and,  distortion. 

Annoying  Category 
— Highlights — Reasons  Why — 

Contradicts  Experience  With  and  Knowledge  of  Product  . .  47% 

Creative  Elements  Involved .  25% 

Repetition  Factor . .  25% 

Moral  Reservations  .  10% 

Sameness/Trivial  Product  Difference  .  8% 

Advertisements  —  which  people  believe  contradict  experience 

with  and  knowledge  of  the  product  —  is  considered  the  foremost 
reason  why  advertisements  get  put  into  this  category.  Ads  which 
are  considered  silly,  exaggerated,  misleading  and  unreal  are  in¬ 
cluded  here. 

Certain  creative  elements  are  also  accountable:  Such  things  as 
dislike  of  the  people  involved  (unreal,  phony)  internal  repetition 
and  the  announcer’s  mannered  voice  are  examples. 

Repetition  comes  up  rather  high  —  but,  moral  reservations 
about  the  product  class,  as  such,  is  quite  low  in  the  annoying 
category  as  is  the  criticism  that  ads  stress  trivial  differences  or 
are  the  same.  Now,  the  ads  categorized  as  offensive:  They  con¬ 
stitute  a  very  small  percentage  of  the  total. 

Offensive  Category 
— Highlights — Reasons  Why — 

Moral  Reservations  .  52% 

Contradicts  Experience  With  and  Knowledge  of  Product  . . .  36% 

Creative  Elements  Involved .  18% 

Repetition  Factor  .  6% 

{Continued  on  page  18) 
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Tatham  Asks  4  A’s 
To  Improve  Ad  Image 

By  Jerry  Walker  Jr. 


White  SuLriirR  Springs, 
W.  Va. 

The  outffoinp  chairman  of  the 
American  Association  of  Adver- 
tisinir  Agencies,  Arthur  E.  Tat¬ 
ham,  chanenge<l  the  348  member 
agencies  “to  iietter  understand 
and  lietter  explain  the  role  which 
advertising  plays.” 

•Mr.  Tatham,  in  his  departing 
spewh  as  chairman  of  the  lioard 
here  April  25,  said  the  job  had 
l)e<“n  a  “most  grateful  experi¬ 
ence,”  but  the  fact  that  few 
p«)ple — eithc^r  agents  or  adver¬ 
tisers  and,  to  an  even  greater 
degree,  sociologists,  economists, 
and  members  of  government — 
have  any  clear  understanding  of 
the  part  that  advertising  plays 
in  our  society  “has  impressed 
itself  most  painfully  upon  me.” 

An  initial  report  of  the  4  A’s 
Study  of  Consumer  Judgment 
of  Advertising  was  made  public 
at  this  meeting  (E&P,  April  25) 
and  the  results  showed  that 
adv’ertising’s  importance  in  the 
life  of  the  consumer  is  a  matter 
of  secondary  importance;  that 
it  didn’t  result  in  better  prod¬ 
ucts;  and  that  it  did  not  mean 
lower  prices. 

Prime  Objective 

“I  believe,”  .said  Mr.  Tatham, 
president  of  Tatham-Laird  Inc., 
“the  prime  objective  of  our  as¬ 
sociation  in  the  years  should  be 
to  amplify  and  clarify  the 
understanding”  of  the  part  ad¬ 
vertising  plays.  “This,”  he  said, 
“is  one  of  the  most  important 
subjects  to  which  we  as  indi¬ 
viduals,  and  the  4A’s  as  our 
Association,  can  devote  our  time 
and  our  funds.” 

“We  have  tended  to  write  and 
talk  about  advertising  in  terms 


of  what  it’s  going  to  accomplish 
next,  the  increased  sales  it  will 
produce,  the  increased  number 
of  jobs  which  will  result,  instead 
of  explaining  the  part  that  it 
plays  and  has  played  in  creating 
and  maintaining  what  w’e  al¬ 
ready  have,”  Mr.  Tatham  said. 

He  declared  that  agencies 
must  look  at  advertising  from 
the  viewpoint  of  the  economy 
and  society  as  a  whole  and  not 
from  the  view'point  of  adver¬ 
tisers.  There  is  a  tendency  to 
assume  that  creativity  is  the 
“private  domain  of  advertising 
and  of  the  arts,”  Mr.  Tatham 
said,  but  new  inventions,  new 
manufacturing  methods,  new 
ways  to  finance  purchases,  new 
ways  to  communicate  and  many 
more  are  “all  part  of  the  essen¬ 
tial  creativity  of  America.”  “The 
genius  of  America,”  Mr.  Tatham 
emphasized,  “is  mutual  creativ¬ 
ity.” 

Broad  Picture  Formula 

“If  we  want  to  see  the  part 
jdayed  by  advertising,  we  must 
look  at  the  whole  economy, 
identify  its  characteristics,  and 
then  look  at  the  causes,”  he  said. 

Using  the  automobile  industry 
as  an  example  to  illustrate  the 
point,  Mr.  Tatham  called  atten¬ 
tion  to  a  few  characteristics  of 
the  industry: 

“First,  it  is  a  big  industry — 
one  of  our  greatest  sources  of 
employment  and  income. 

“Second,  the  automobile  is  a 


4-A  CHAIRMAN  Arthur  H. 
Tatham  introduces  Alan  Wolcott, 
(at  his  immediate  right),  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations,  and  Norman  H. 
Strouse  (far  right),  president  of 
J.  Walter  Thompson  Co.,  incom¬ 
ing  chairman  of  the  American 
Association  of  Advertising  Agen¬ 
cies. 

very  widely-owned  product;  al¬ 
most  every  family  has  one,  some 
families  have  several. 

“Third,  it  is  a  constantly 
changing  business.  New’  models 
are  presented  each  year.  Many 
families  exchange  for  a  new 
model  after  using  the  previous 
car  for  only  a  year. 

“Fourth,  automobiles  are  no 
respecters  of  income  classes. 
Generally  speaking,  the  more 
expensive  automobiles  are  owned 
by  people  of  higher  incomes, 
but  the  exceptions  to  that  rule 
are  very  many. 

“Fifth,  about  twice  as  many 
used  cars  are  sold  each  year  as 
new  cars;  two,  three,  or  more 
successive  owners  consume  the 
mileage  potential  which  origi¬ 
nally  w’as  built  into  the  automo¬ 
bile. 

“Sixth,  the  automoblie 
threatens  to  replace  the  home 
as  the  family’s  most  significant 
possession. 

“Seventh,  the  position  of  the 
automobile  in  our  society  differs 
widely  from  its  position  in  most 
other  countries,  where  the  per¬ 
centage  of  families  owming  is 
much  .smaller.  There  is  a  strong 
tendency  for  the  first  owmer  to 
consume  the  full  life  of  the  car. 
There  is  therefore  a  very  small 
used-car  market. 

Advertising’s  F;frecl.« 

“It  is  not  difficult  in  looking  at 
this  broad  picture  to  see  some 
of  the  effects  of  advertising.  It 
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is  advertising  which  stimulates 
the  desire  for  new  models  among 
those  who  can  afford  them.  And, 
it  is  that  advertising-created 
urge  for  new  models  which 
makes  used  cars  available  and 
which  provides  them  at  a  price 
w’hich  low’er  income  families  can 
afford.  Seventy-eight  jiercent  of 
all  U.S.  families  have  cars. 
Seventy-seven  percent  of  the 
‘D’  income  group.  We,  too,  con¬ 
sume  the  full  usable  lives  of  our 
automobiles,  but  w'e  divide  it 
among  successive  owners. 
(Nearly,  advertising  has  played 
an  important  part  in  deter¬ 
mining  the  position  of  the  auto¬ 
mobile  in  our  society. 

“The  creation  by  advertising 
of  the  urge  to  own  a  new  model 
car  establishes  a  stream  of 
cause  and  effect  which  deter¬ 
mines  the  basic  character  of  our 
automobile  ownership,  and  it 
w’ould  appear,  at  least  in  terms 
of  the  points  I  have  examined 
hero,  that  the  effects  of  .such 
advertising  have  lieen  to  bring 
the  benefits  of  the  automobile  to 
greater  and  greater  numbers  of 
people.” 

All  ill  the  Same  Glass 

Another  way  to  see  the  effects 
of  advertising  is  to  consider 
liroducts  and  brands  in  relation 
to  income  classes,  Mr.  Tatham 
said.  He  said  his  agency  made  a 
survey  and  found  the  following: 

“The  leading  brands  of  soft 
drinks  are  the  same  in  every 
income  class.” 

“The  leading  brands  of  break¬ 
fast  cereals  are  the  same  in 
every  income  class.” 

“The  situation  in  beer  is  a 
little  more  complex  because  of 
the  strength  of  regional  brands, 
but  the  general  effect  is  the 
same.  The  banker  and  the  brick¬ 
layer  are  quite  likely  to  be  drink¬ 
ing  the  same  brand.” 

“The  leading  brands  of  cake 
mix  are  the  .same  in  all  income 
classes.” 

“The  leading  brands  of  pain 
relievers  are  the  same  in  all 
income  classes.” 

“The  leading  brands  of  coffee 
are  the  same  in  all  income 
classes.” 

At  the  other  end  of  the  price 
scale,  the  same  thing  holds  true. 

“The  leading  brand  of  wash¬ 
ing  machine  is  the  leading  ma¬ 
chine  in  every  income  class,”  he 
.said. 

Mr.  Tatham  concluded  that 
advertising,  mass  selling  and 
mass  production  bring  the  best 
that  is  made  within  the  reach 
of  almost  all. 

“In  the  terms  of  advertised 
products,”  he  observed,  “we  have 
a  classless  society.  Or  we  might 
say  that  one  of  the  effects  of 
advertising  is  to  help  establish 
and  maintain  a  very  democratic 
economy.” 
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Juil^ment  of  Advertising 

(Continued  from  page  16) 

The  most  important  reason  for  classifying  advertisements  as 
offensive  has  to  do  with  moral  reservation  ft  about  the  product 
class  per  sc,  not  the  adv’ertising  treatment.  I  am  not  sure  there 
is  a  great  deal  which  can  be  done  about  people  who  don’t  want 
other  people  exposed  to  advertising  for  certain  kinds  of  products. 

Once  again,  some  of  the  same  reactions  emerge  —  less  emphatic, 
however,  than  they  were  in  the  Annoying  Category:  Unreality, 
certain  creative  techniques,  and  the  repetition  factor. 

Informative  Category 
— Highlights? — Reasons  Why — 


Learn  Something  about  Product .  83% 

Does  Not  Contradict  Experience/ Knowledge .  28% 

Recognition  of  Self/ Situation  .  16% 

Started  Me  Thinking  about  Buying .  11% 


As  you  would  expect,  “to  learn  something  is  very  high :  It  .should 
be  by  definition  of  the  category.  Note,  moreover,  that  ‘recognizing 
one’s  self’  in  an  advertising  situation’’  —  and,  seeing  advertising 
which  does  not  conflict  with  per.sonal  knowledge,  are  also  im¬ 
portant  factors  in  the  Informative  Categorj'. 

Looking  now  at  the  Enjoyable  Category,  there  seem  to  lie  .some 
provocative,  if  not  surprising,  findings. 

Enjoyable  Category 
— Highlights — Reasons  Why — 


Creative  Elements  Involv^  .  44% 

Does  Not  Contradict  Experience/ Knowle<lge  .  23% 

fflecognition  of  Self/Situation  .  19% 

Informative  .  9% 

Avoided  “Ad-dy”  Mistakes .  9% 


As  expected,  creative  elements,  per  se,  play  the  largest  role 
in  getting  ads  classified  as  Enjoyable  —  and,  music  and  jingles 
are  the  biggest  contributor  to  this,  along  with  appealing  visual 
and  graphic  treatment. 

Here  are  the  facts  which  help  explain  why  advertisements  are 
not  classified  by  consumers  —  the  neutral  or  non-salient  category. 
\eutral  (UneUisftified)  Category 
— Highlights — Reasons  Why — 


Undiffei*entiated  from  Other  Ads .  28% 

Non  Prospects  (No  Product  Interest)  .  20% 

Not  in  the  Market 
Don’t  Use 

Unfavorable  brand/product  predisposition 

Have  Heard,  Seen  Too  Much  .  11% 

Negatives  .  3% 


20%  of  advertisements  are  ignored  because  basically  the  con¬ 
sumer  has  relatively  little  interest  in  the  product  being  advertised. 
These  are  ads  which  people  do  not  respond  to  because  there  is  no 
functional  or  practical  reason  for  them  to  pay  attention. 

There  are  other  factors,  too,  which  make  for  neutrality.  This 
time  the  major  reason  is  ftameness.  Ads  which,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
respondents,  look  alike  or  sound  alike  or  say  the  same  things  all 
other  ads  say;  or,  have  “nothing  .special  about  them.” 

Over-exposure  is  a  factor  here,  also.  People  evidently  know 
quickly  whether  they  have  l)een  exposed  to  an  ad  l)efore  or  not 
—  and  whether  it’s  worth  attending  to  again  or  not.  These  cues 
to  make  for  tune-out,  must  come  very  early  in  a  commercial  or 
be  immediately  perceived  in  a  print  ad. 

Non-salience  of  advertising  is  a  challenge  worth  attacking. 

How?  Sameness,  as  you  will  recall,  was  the  single  biggest 
reason  for  non-salience.  Said  in  another  way,  lack  of  advertising 
brand  or  product  differentiation  is  a  major  cause  for  neutrality 
of  advertising  response. 

This  competition  for  relevant  saliency  may  just  be  the  basis  for 
fair  competition  in  the  agency  business  —  and,  the  challenge  to 
pertinent  creativity.  I  am  not  suggesting  that  awareness  or 
salience  per  se  is  enough;  but  we  should  recognize  just  how  little 
room  there  is  at  the  crowded  cluttered  top  of  the  consumer’s  mind 
and  what  this  means  to  our  clients  in  evaluation  of  agencies. 

.Vc*t,  repetition.  What  have  we  learned? 

As  we  have  seen,  repetition  ranks  as  a  major  culprit  in  creat¬ 
ing  neutral  reactions  as  well  as  annoying  reactions  to  ads. 

It  is  plausible  to  wonder,  under  the  circumstances,  whether 
repetition  itself  is  not  at  least  partly  responsible  for  creating 
the  impression,  which  we  know  exists  in  the  consumer’s  mind, 
of  lack  of  advertising  differentiation,  boredom  and  over-commer¬ 
cialization. 


Consumer  Reaction  to  Advertising 

Pick  the  three  or  four  items  you  and  your  friends  talk  atwut 


the  most. 

Bringing  Up  Children  58%  Clothing  &  Fashion  .15% 

Family  Life  49%  Professional  Sports  34% 

Religion  47%  Labor  Unions  18% 

Public  Education  41%  Big  Business  11%, 

Federal  Government  36%  Advertising  11% 

Do  You  Agree  or  Disagree? 

Advertising  is  E.ssential 

Generally  Agree  64%  Generally  disagree  8% 

Partially  Agree  17%  Partially  disagree  7% 

Can’t  Say  4% 

Do  You  Agree  or  Disagree? 


Advertising  Helps  Raise  Our  Standard  of  Living 
Generally  Agree  48%  Generally  disagree  7% 

Partially  Agree  25%  Partially  disagree  5% 

Can’t  Say  11% 

Do  You  Agree  or  Disagree? 

Adiwrtising  Results  in  Better  Products  For  the  Public 
Generally  Agree  54%  Generally  Disagree  7% 

Partially  Agree  20%  Partially  Disagree  8% 

Can’t  Say  11% 

Do  You  Agree  or  Disagree? 

In  General,  Advertising  Results  in  Lower  Prices 
Generally  Agree  23%  Generally  Disagree  26% 

Partially  Agree  17%  Partially  Disagree  17%, 

Can’t  Say  1195, 

.4(/s  Categorized  by  Media 

Annoying  &  Informative  & 

Offensive  Enjoyable 

TV  3195,  6995, 

Radio  36%  74% 

Magazine  15%  84% 

Newspaper  21%  79% 

Product  Group  Adiwrtisements 


Annoy¬ 

Offen¬ 

Enjoy¬ 

Infor- 

ing 

sive 

able 

f  native 

All  Advertisements 

24%, 

5%c 

3495, 

Zl’lo 

Beer 

3095, 

2095, 

4595, 

5% 

Liquor 

1595- 

55% 

2295, 

895, 

Dental  Supplies 

4595, 

595, 

2095, 

3095, 

Soaps  &  Detergents 

5195, 

3% 

23% 

2395, 

Underwear 

3995, 

2895, 

17% 

1695, 

Cigarettes 

40% 

1995, 

3395, 

895, 

What  about  the  role 

of  clutter  in 

the  w 

hole  question 

of  over- 

commercialization? 

Without  suggesting  that  we  have  anything  approaching  a 
definitive  .study  of  the  entire  i)roblem,  we  have  made  a  clean 
approach  to  it. 

Here’s  what  we  have  found : 

•  30%  of  the  people  lump  advertising  and  clutter  together. 

•  Almost  %  of  the  people  believe  that  clutter  takes  up  5 
minutes  or  more  of  an  average  evening  television  hour. 

This  can  be  compared  to  feelings  about  the  amount  of  time 
people  think  advertising  consumes  on  television. 

•  50%  of  the  people  think  that  advertising  takes  10  minutes 
or  more  of  an  average  evening  television  hour. 

•  For  of  the  people,  clutter  has  a  mixed  or  unfavorable 
effect  on  their  attitudes  towai’d  televiewing. 

Irrelevance,  triviality,  exaggeration  seem  to  lie  major  culprits 
in  unfavorable  advertising  receptivity.  Whether  this  suggests 
the  need  for  a  wave  of  new  realism,  either  in  selling  proposition 
or  treatment,  is  not  pertinent  here.  One  can  say,  however,  on 
the  basis  of  the  4A  Study  findings  that  the  value  of  advertising 
which  strains  the  credulity  or  experience  of  the  consumer  is  to 
be  questioned. 

ANOTHER  QUESTION :  Is  there  something  like  a  pattern  of 
“ad-diness,”  circa  1964?  Is  it,  if  it  exists,  a  iiossible  contributor 
to  sameness,  undifferentiation,  and  repetition  in  the  minds  of  the 
consumer? 

For  instance,  in  the  1940’.s,  the  concept  of  “ad-diness”  was 
based  upon  the  fact  that  if  a  print  ad  had  two  of  the  following 
criteria,  it  was  “ad-dy,”  undifferentiated,  and  presumably  un¬ 
favorable: 

(Continued  on  page  20) 
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What's  so  different  about  the  San  Diego  Market? 


newspaper  readership! 


85%  of  San  Diego  County  families  live  in  an  urban  area  which  accounts  for  over  85%  of  the  total  re¬ 
tail  sales.  80%  of  these  families  regularly  read  The  San  Diego  Union/Evening  Tribune,  unduplicated. 


*  Facts  Consolidated  Market  Survey 


fijeJsatiJlitjottnioii  |  Evening  Tribune 


‘THE  RING  OF  TRUTH’ 


^  IDcuispafzeas  ;;#) 


15  HOMETOWN  DAILY  NEWSPAPERS  COVERING  SAN  DIEGO.  CALIFORNIA  —  GREATER  LOS  ANGELES  -  SPRINGFIELD, 
ILLINOIS -AND  NORTHERN  ILLINOIS.  SERVED  BY  THE  COPLEY  NEWS  SERVICE  WITH  A  WASHINGTON  BUREAU  AND 

bureaus  in  other  major  centers  of  the  world,  represented  nationally  by  nelson  ROBERTS  &  ASSOCIATES.  INC. 


Want  Ads  Filling 
Publishers’  Needs 


Newspaper  classified  adver¬ 
tising  is  the  only  exclusive  pub¬ 
lishers  have  left  and  some  day 
will  be  producing^  the  major 
portion  of  advertising  revenue, 
Eldred  R.  Garter,  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  manager,  Atlanta 
(Ga.)  Journal  and  Constitution, 
said  at  an  ANPA  session  last 
week. 

On  the  average,  he  said,  want 
ad  columns  are  producing  from 
15  to  40  percent  of  the  total 
advertising  revenue  and  at 
minimum  cost. 

He  contended  that  only  news¬ 
paper  classified  can  keep  Amer¬ 
ica’s  two  biggest  industries — 
homes  and  automobiles — solvent 
through  sales,  since  better  than 
80  percent  of  all  homes  are  sold 
through  classified  and  “the  car 
dealer  who  doesn’t  depend  upon 
classified  to  move  his  used  cars 
is  soon  out  of  business.” 

(^8t  uf  .Selling  .ids 

Mr.  Garter  drew  attention  to 
the  annual  series  of  newspaper 
reports  published  by  E&P,  One 
(April  11)  on  a  1963  vs.  1962 
cost  comparison  on  a  200,000 
plus  circulation  newspaper.  It 
showed  that  the  cost  of  selling 
a  column  of  retail  w’ent  up  13 
cents,  while  the  cost  of  selling  a 
column  of  general  went  up  92 
cents  and  the  cost  to  sell  a 
column  of  classified  went  down 
46  cents. 

Another  story  (April  18) 
showed  that  classifi^  gains 
have  out-paced  other  advertising 
revenue. 

How  soon  classified  produces 
the  major  portion  of  ad  revenue 
will  depend  a  great  deal,  Mr. 
Garter  said,  “on  you  and  the 
interest  you  take  in  your  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  department, 
whether  it  is  a  one-girl  part  time 
operation,  or  scores  of  classified 
salespeople.” 


Mr.  Garter  drew  some  ex¬ 
amples  of  the  job  newspapers 
are  doing  in  selling  classified. 

Last  year,  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  published  more  than  3*4 
million  ads,  for  over  2714  mil¬ 
lion  lines,  “yet  I’ll  wager  that 
10  years  from  now  those  figures 
will  look  puny.” 

Atlanta’s  Gainh 

Mr.  Garter’s  own  papers  are 
showing  a  classified  gain  of 
nearly  seven  times  that  of  re¬ 
tail.  Atlanta’s  classified  gain  is 
just  short  of  three  times  the 
Media  Records  figure  for  more 
than  400  papers.  In  addition,  At¬ 
lanta’s  classified  net  revenue  is 
also  up  over  70  percent,  with 
only  one  rate  adjustment  in  five 
years. 

“Our  gain  in  net  revenue 
doesn’t  reflect  the  true  gain,” 
Mr.  Garter  added,  “because  we 
have  effected  reductions  in  cost 
by  selling  multiple-insertion 
throughout  our  classified  opera¬ 
tion. 

“It  doesn’t  take  any  longer  to 
check,  set,  bill  and  collect  for  a 
10-time  ad  than  it  does  for  a 
one-time  ad.  But  look  at  the 
savings  and  increased  revenue. 

“The  American  public  and 
businesses  invested  $860  million 
in  newspaper  classified  adver¬ 
tising  and  $766  million  in  news¬ 
paper  national,  while  spending 
$712  million  in  spot  tv,  $779 
million  total  radio,  and  $540 
million  in  weekly  magazines. 

“If  you  didn’t  get  your  share 
it’s  possibly  because  you  didn’t 
take  a  personal  interest  in  this 
most  important  part  of  your 
new’spaper.” 

Mr.  Garter  said  that  too  many 
publishers  think  of  classified  as 
being  just  a  place  to  train  retail 
salesmen,  when  classified  offers 
real  career  opportunities,  if  the 
men  are  given  equal  pay  and 


recognition. 

Also,  too  many  publishers  ex¬ 
pect  more  and  more  classified 
linage  in  their  papers,  while 
robbing  their  classified  manager 
of  good  sales  people  and/or 
paying  classified  personnel  less 
than  retail  people  are  paid. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

MIIJJDNTH  AD  ALREADY 

The  Los  Angeles  Times  pub¬ 
lished  its  one-millionth  full-run 
classified  ad  for  this  year  on 
April  19  in  a  special  Countiy 
Property  Opportunities  section. 
Only  once  before — in  1962 — has 
the  Times  passed  the  million-ad 
mark  as  early  in  the  year  as 
April  19. 

The  ad  was  placed  by  the 
Charles  Dunn  Co.,  a  i-ealty  firm 
that  has  advertised  with  Times 
Classified  for  more  than  40 
years.  Dunn  received  four 
round-trip  tickets  to  Catalina 
Island  for  placing  the  milestone 
ad. 

In  1963,  the  Times  published 
3,276,106  full-run  classified  ads, 
the  fifth  consecutive  year  the 
total  has  gone  over  3  million. 

*  *  * 

ACTION  AD 

A  man  who  had  advertised 
the  loss  of  a  wallet  in  the  classi¬ 
fied  ad  section  of  the  Saskatoon 
(Sask.)  Star-Phoenix  sent  pay¬ 
ment  for  the  ad  and  the  follow¬ 
ing  note: 

Dear  Editor:  Thursday  I  lost 
a  wallet  which  I  valued  very 
highly.  Friday  I  placed  an  ad 
in  your  lost-and-found  column 
and  waited.  Saturday  I  went 
home  and  found  the  wallet  in 
the  pocket  of  another  suit.  You 
have  a  wonderful  paper.” 


NEWSPAPER  GROUP 

Weekly  newspaper  group  in  Eastern  suburban  market  of  over  3/4 
million  population.  One  of  5  fastest  growing  counties  in  the  U.S. 
Circulation  has  more  than  doubled  within  past  year.  Has  new 
equipment  for  immediate  conversion  to  daily.  Income  and  profit 
increasing  monthly. 

Price — $800,000  with  $200,000  down  and  balance  in  assumption  of 
long-term  obligations. 


BLACKBURN  &  Company.  Inc. 

RADIO  •  TV  •  CATV  •  NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 
NEGOTIATIONS  •  FINANCING  •  APPRAISALS 


No  Liquor  Pr'ces 
Allowed  in  Aan 

New  York  State’s  new  “liber¬ 
alized”  law  to  control  tb.e  sale 
of  liquor  contains  a  clau.^  which 
prohibits  the  advertising  of 
prices. 

Governor  Nelson  A.  ilocke- 
feller  signed  the  measuio  last 
week  after  its  adoption  at  a 
special  sessions  of  the  Legisla¬ 
ture.  The  law  was  demanded 
by  the  Governor  as  a  means  of 
correcting  abuses  in  liquor  .sales 
under  laws  enacted  31  years 
ago. 

As  passed,  the  bill  was  a  com¬ 
promise  between  what  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  wanted  and  w’hat  the  law¬ 
makers  decided  to  give  him. 
The  anti-advertising  part  was 
added  by  the  legislators. 

One  of  the  main  points  of  the 
new  law  is  to  eliminate  price¬ 
fixing  on  liquor  and  distillers 
are  required  to  sell  at  prices 
at  least  as  low  as  those  given  to 
retailers  anywhere  else  in  the 
country.  There  has  been  con¬ 
siderable  argument  in  newspa¬ 
per  editorials  that  the  ban  on 
price  advertising  runs  counter 
to  the  ban  on  price-fixing. 

• 

Hershey  to  BBDO 

Advertising  for  Hershey  Choc¬ 
olate  of  Canada  Ltd.  has  been 
assigned  to  Batten,  Barton,  Dur- 
stine  &  Osborn  Inc.  S.  F.  Hinkle, 
president  of  Hershey  Choc-olate 
of  Canada,  said  the  account  will 
be  served  jointly  by  BBDO- 
Toronto  and  the  agency’s  New 
York  office. 
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Judgment  uf  .4dverti8ing 

(Continued  from  page  18) 

1.  Excessive  use  of  trick  headline  typography. 

2.  Excessive  use  of  printing  on  a  tint  block. 

3.  Lavish  use  of  2-color  for  attention  only. 

4.  “Ad-dy”  sketch  art. 

5.  Copy  patches. 

6.  Cluttered  layout. 

Our  testimony  from  consumers  is,  however,  rife  with  ccan- 
ments  like:  “just  an  ad,”  “same  as  all  the  others”  etc.,  which 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that  certain  creative  elements  evidentl7 
lead  people  to  lump  many  would-be  dissimilar  ads  together,  un¬ 
doubtedly  contributing  to  tune-out. 

We  have  tried  in  this  study  to  do  research’s  key  job:  To  be  the 
consumer’s  advocate. 

Perhaps  advertisers  and  agencies  will  be  asking  some  of  these 
questions. 

1.  Does  my  advertising  make  beholders  believe  I  think  they  are 
gullible? 

2.  Does  my  advertising  contradict  experience  with  or  knowledge 
of  the  product? 

3.  Does  my  advertising  say  anything  that  is  informative? 

4.  Does  my  advertising  have  a  chance  to  be  relevantly  distine 
tive? 

5.  Will  my  advertising  repeat  itself  to  extinction  or  tune-out? 

6.  Does  my  advertising  create  realistic  consumer  identificati(« 
with  the  product  or  situation? 

7.  Does  my  advertising  contribute  drops  to  the  sea  of  boredom, 
repetition,  and  “ad-diness”? 
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N  OW- Newspapers  in  Tokyo. ..Kuala  Lumpur... 
Tel  Aviv.. .Cape Town. ..and  15  other  key  foreign 
cities  subscribe  to  America’s  fastest- growing 
supplementary  News  Service 


WINNIPEG 


In  its  first  full  year  of  operation  over  50  North 
American  newspapers  became  subscribers  to  the 
Los  Angeles  Times/Washington  Post  News  Service. 
On  January  1,  1964,  the  product  of  the  skilled 
global  reporting  staff  of  its  two  parent  newspapers 
was  offered  to  leading  publications  on  other 
continents. 


VANCOUVER 


TORONTO 


KUALA  LUMPUR 


n 


I  f 


CAPE  TOWN 


SAN  JUAN 


In  addition,  the  following  newspapers  in  Canada 


A  number  of  the  world’s  most  distinguished  news¬ 
papers  immediately  joined  the  Times-Post  News 
Service  roster,  opening  this  daily  file  of  full-range 
coverage  to  millions  of  new  readers.  The  interna¬ 
tional  subscribers  already  include: 

•  JAPAN  TIMES,  TOKYO 

•  SANKEI  SHIMBUN,  TOKYO 

•  OSAKA  SHIMBUN.  OSAKA 

•  STRAITS  TIMES,  KUALA  LUMPUR  &  SINGAPORE 

•  BERITA  MARIAN,  KUALA  LUMPUR 

•  MANILA  TIMES,  PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS 

•  EL  MUNDO,  SAN  JUAN,  PUERTO  RICO 

•  MAARIV,  TEL  AVIV 

•  CAPE  TIMES.  CAPE  TOWN 

•  NATAL  MERCURY.  DURBAN 

•  RAND  DAILY  MAIL  &  SUNDAY  TIMES,  JOHANNESBURG 

•  EASTERN  PROVINCE  HERALD,  PORT  ELIZABETH 


subscribe  to  the  service: 

•  CALGARY  HERALD 

•  EDMONTON  JOURNAL 

•  MONTREAL  STAR 

•  SAULT  STE.  MARIE  STAR 

•  TORONTO  TELEGRAM 

•  VICTORIA  COLONIST  &  TIMES 

•  WINNIPEG  FREE  PRESS 

•  VANCOUVER  TIMES 

(starts  publication  summer.  1964) 

World-wide  recognition  in  such  a  brief  period  sup¬ 
ports,  we  believe,  the  soundness  of  the  concept  of 
more  richly-dimensioned  world  coverage  on  which 
the  Los  Angeles  Times/Washington  Post  News 
Service  was  founded. 


LOS  ANGELES  TIMES/WASHINGTON  POST  NEWS  SERVICE 

EXCLUSIVELY  DISTRIBUTED  BY:  jGos^njclcs SYNDICATE 

TIMES  MIRROR  SQUARE.  LOS  ANGELES.  CALIFORNIA  90053  •  MADISON  5-231 1 


Represented  internationally  (except  Canada  and  Great  Britain)  by  Editors  Press  Service, 
551  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.  Y.  Canada:  Toronto  Telegram  News  Service,  440  Front  St.,  Toronto  2B,  Ontario 

Great  Britain:  Incorporated  Press  of  Great  Britain,  80  Fleet  St.,  London,  E.C.4 


Mail  Order  Ad 
Firm  Indicted 

Los  Angeles 

George  Campion  and  his 
father,  Benedict  Campion,  prin¬ 
cipals  in  a  series  of  mail  order 
and  claims  adjuster  cases,  have 
been  indicted  by  a  federal  grand 
jury  here  on  31  counts  of  mail 
fraud. 

The  indictment  listed  persons 
in  18  states  who  were  allegedly 
victimized  by  the  firm  of  Amer¬ 
ican  Claims  Adjusters,  which 
was  charged  with  publicly  offer¬ 
ing  “distressed  merchandise” 
and  then  filling  orders  with  mer¬ 
chandise  of  a  different  type, 
brand  and  quality. 

The  case  drew  national  atten¬ 
tion  last  November  when  daily 
newspapers  in  the  United  States 
received  advertising  insertion 
orders  totalling  $3,500,000  from 
the  Lehan  Advertising  Agency, 
signed  by  the  elder  Campion. 
Only  a  few  newspapers  had  time 
to  run  the  4x12  ads  before  news¬ 
paper  advertising  representa¬ 
tives,  Better  Business  Bureaus, 
and  other  offices  alerted  the 
media. 

The  orders  were  typed  on  out¬ 
dated  white  AAAA  forms,  al¬ 
though  the  Lehan  firm  was  not 
a  member.  The  ads  carried  a  bold 
heading  of  PUBLIC  NOTICE 
and  were  set  in  a  style  used 
for  auction  and  bankruptcy 
announcement  by  government 
agencies.  It  carried  the  firm 
name  of  Union  Pacific  Claims, 
Pico  Heights  Station,  Box  20913, 
Los  Angeles  9006,  implying  that 
the  railroad  was  selling  salvaged 
merchandise. 

The  firm  dealt  chiefly  in  de¬ 
tergents,  wrap,  cigarette  light¬ 
ers  transistor  radios,  irons,  lin¬ 
ens,  hair  drj'ers  and  related 
merchandise. 

For  three  years,  the  Cam- 
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Advertising  Linage  Leaders  First  Three  Months 

(As  Measiiretl  by  Metlia  Reronls,  Iiio.) 


Muriiiii^ 


Moriiinpi 


Los  Angeles  Times 
Miami  Herald 
Washington  Post 
Chicago  Tribune 
Phoenix  Republic 
New  Orleans  Times-Picayune 
St.  Petersburg  Times 
Orlando  Sentinel 
San  Jose  Mercury 
Jacksonville  Times-Union 


Eveniiiji 


L.  I.  Newsday-Nassau 
Houston  Chronicle 
Milwaukee  Journal 
Montreal  La  Presse 
Montreal  Star 
Phoenix  Gazette 
L.  I.  Newsday-Suffolk 
Detroit  News  . 

Washington  Star 
Toronto  Star  . 

Sunday 

Los  Angeles  Times 
Chicago  Tribune 
Miami  Herald 
Baltimore  Sun 
Philadelphia  Inquirer 
Milwaukee  Journal 
Boston  Globe 
Cincinnati  Enquirer 
Minneapolis  Tribune 
Columbus  Dispatch 

Six  and  Seven-Day  Totals 

Los  Angeles  Times  MS 
Miami  Herald  MS 
Chicago  Tribune  MS 
Washington  Post  MS 
Milwaukee  Journal  ES 
Houston  Chronicle  ES 
Detroit  News  ES 
Phoenix  Republic  MS 
Baltimore  Sun  ES 
Minneapolis  Star  &  Tribune  ES 


11,849,260 

10,860,559 

8,453,008 

8,320,738 

7,246,060 

7,183,703 

6,851,990 

6,515,281 

6,490,347 

6,172,385 


7,829,092 

7,824,102 

7,575,576 

7,571,616 

7,281,336 

7,237,636 

7,115,736 

7,061,608 

6,932,124 

6,763,552 


8,795,125 

4,746,233 

4,486,600 

4,214,310 

4,076,853 

4,001,728 

3,781,708 

3,637,748 

3,466,851 

3,430,320 


20,644,385 
15,347,159 
13,066,971 
11,717,388 
1 1,577,304 
11,032,316 
10,262,203 
10,102,183 
10,035,858 
9,946,783 


Los  Angeles  Times 
Miami  Herald  .  .  . 
Washington  Post  . 

Chicago  Tribune  . 

Phoenix  Republic 

San  Jose  Mercury 

New  Orleans  Times-Picayune 

New  York  Times . 

Orlando  Sentinel 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 


Evening 


San  Jose  News 
Phoenix  Gazette 
Port  Lauderdale  News 
Houston  Chronicle 
Milwaukee  Journal 
Montreal  La  Presse 
Detroit  News 
Cleveland  Press 
Montreal  Star 
Toronto  Star 

Sniiiluy 

Los  Angeles  Times 
New  York  Times 
Miami  Herald 
Chicago  Tribune 
New  York  News 
Milwaukee  Journal 
Philadelphia  Inquirer 
Baltimore  Sun 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 

Six  and  Seven-Day  Totals 

Los  Angeles  Times  MS 
Miami  Herald  MS 
New  York  Times  MS 
Chicago  Tribune  MS 
Washington  Post  MS 
Milwaukee  Journal  ES 
Houston  Chronicle  ES 

Detroit  News  ES  . 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  MS 
Phoenix  Republic  MS 


12.917,609 
1 1,347,252 
9,687,222 
9,057,017 
8,029,717 
7,944,070 
7,531.237 
7,503,564 
7.056,224 
6,985,551 


8,031.878 

8,000,719 

7,977.950 

7.941,016 

7,810,194 

7.561,766 

7,554,070 

7,435,405 

7,383,899 

7,321,034 


8,236,167 

8,169,496 

4,664,854 

4,636,681 

4,472,969 

4,332,877 

4,220,795 

4,187,395 

4,081,797 

3,845,588 


21,153,776 

16,012,106 

15,673,060 

13,693,698 

13,480,641 

12,143,071 

11,229,468 

11,118,557 

11,067,348 

10,890,105 


pions  and  sev'eral  related  com¬ 
panies  have  been  under  investi¬ 
gation  by  .state  and  federal 
agencies. 
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‘■Presenlalioii’  Book 
Released  May  18 

Completion  of  the  book  on 
“Newspaper  Presentations:  How 
to  Create  and  Use  Them  to  Sell 
Advertising  Space,”  by  Paul  S. 
Hirt,  manager,  Sales  Presenta¬ 
tion  Department  of  the  Chicago 
Sun-Tiimit  and  Dailg  News,  is 
announced  by  Daniel  K.  Stern, 
public  relations  and  promotion 
director  of  the  San  Jose  (Calif.) 
Mercury  and  News  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  National  Newspaper 
Promotion  Association. 

Mr.  Hirt’s  book  will  be  re- 
Ic^ased  at  the  National  Confer¬ 
ence  of  NNPA  in  Minneapolis 
May  18.  Members  of  the  promo¬ 
tion  organization  will  receive  a 
copy  as  part  of  their  memlier- 
ship. 

The  book  is  a  200-page  “how¬ 
to”  volume  on  the  techniques  of 


when,  why  and  how  to  i)ut  to¬ 
gether  presentations  that  will 
sell  more  adv'ertising. 

• 

A<1  Director  Nametl 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

James  S.  Wear  has  been 
named  assistant  to  the  pub¬ 
lisher,  in  charge  of  advertising, 
at  the  Syracuse  Post-Standard, 
succeeding  Jesse  W.  Fleck,  who 
retired.  Mr.  Wear  has  been  ad¬ 
vertising  director  of  the  New¬ 
ark  (N.  J.)  Star-Ledger  in  the 
Newhouse  Group. 

• 

Food  A<1  Manager 

Robert  P.  Oristaglio  has  been 
named  food  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer.  He  is  a  former  college 
and  pro  football  player.  Before 
his  association  with  the  Inquirer, 
he  sold  advejtising  for  the 
Philadelphia  Daily  News. 
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SCAN-A-SIZER 


CADET 


ILLUSTRATOR 


STANDARD 


CHOOSE  YOUR  SCAN<A-GRAVER 

From  Among  These  Four  Models... 
at  Terms  to  Suit  Your  Needs 


All  Scan-A-Graver^  models  are  available  for  sale;  for  lease;  or  lease  now 
—purchase  later.  Only  Fairchild  offers  you  a  program  to  meet  your  indi¬ 
vidual  requirements— a  choice  of  models  and  a  number  of  purchase  or 
lease  plans— all  designed  to  save  you  money. 

For  instance,  sale  prices  start  at  $3,340  for  a  like-new  Cadet  Scan-A- 
Graver.  They  range  up  to  $6,400  for  a  like-new  Scan-A-Sizer*’— the  only 
machine  that  provides  continuous  enlarging  and  reducing  in  any  ratio 
up  to  four  times,  two  screen  sizes,  and  interchangeable  large  and  small 
engraving  cylinders. 

When  you  choose  a  Fairchild  Scan-A-Graver  or  Scan-A-Sizer  you 
arc  assured  of: 

•  A  new  machine  warranty 

•  Lifetime  service  available  from  Fairchild  factory-trained  specialists 

•  Individual  engravings  when  you  need  them— without  waiting  to  gang 
copy;  less  material  waste;  lower  cost  engravings 

•  All  engravings  made  with  conventional  45°  halftone  dot  pattern,  includ¬ 
ing  line-tones— ready  for  your  press  in  minutes 

•  Cuts  made  on  easy-to-handle,  flexible  Scan-A-Plate® 

•  Easy  operation,  convenient  controls 

•  Reverse  cuts  at  the  flick  of  a  switch 

•  A  product  backed  by  the  world’s  most  experienced  manufacturer  of 
electronic  engravers. 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  more  newspapers  use  Scan-A- 
Gravers  than  any  other  electronic  engraving  equipment. 

Scan-A-Graver  is  your  best  buy.  But  don’t  just  take  our  word  for  it! 
Make  us  prove  it.  Send  the  coupon  today. 


E=AIRCHIL-D 

GRAPHIC  EQUIPMENT 

A  DIVISION  OF  FAIRCHILD  CAMERA  AND  INSTRUMENT  CORPORATION 
DISTRICT  OFFICES:  EASTCHESTER,  N.  Y.  •  LOS  ANGELES  •  ATLANTA  •  CHICAGO 
IN  CANADA  FAIRCHILD  GRAPHIC  EQUIPMENT  CANADA  LTD.,  TORONTO.  ONT. 
OVERSEAS:  AMSTERDAM,  THE  NETHERLANDS  •  LONDON,  ENGLAND 


Fairchild  Graphic  Equipment  •  Dept.  SAG  3 
221  Fairchild  Avenue  •  Plainview,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

I  am  interested  in  a  Scan-A-Graver  to 
help  increase  my  profits. 

_ Send  literature 

_ Have  Fairchiid  Representative  call. 

_ Weekly _ Daily.  Other _ 


Name _ 

Com  pa  ny _ 

St  reet _ 

City _  _ State 


RET  All.  WI»ERS 


lOiie  of  u 


Classified  Promotion 

in  the  Spokane  Daily  Chronicle 


Youngsters  have  lots  of  “jjulling  power”  and  they  used 
it  effectively  in  Spokane,  Wash.,  to  ))ull  mom  and  dad  into 
the  Want  Ad  counter  of  the  Spokane  Daily  Chronicle  in 
response  to  an  offer  for  free  “Honorary  Piessman  Hats”. 

The  result  was  a  good  supply  of  hats  given  out  anil 
a  large  number  of  parents,  who  are  often  in  the  market 
to  buy  or  sell  “kid  stuff”  through  the  classifiinl  columns, 
finding  their  way  to  the  Want  Ad  counter  and  learning 
how  easy  it  is  to  place  a  Want  ,\d. 

The  campaign  w’as  planned  to  avoiil  a  mass-hand-out 
of  the  unique  Pressman  Hats  to  every  young.ster  who 
came  in.  Control  was  maintained  by  requiring  each 
prospective  hat  wearer  to  clip  a  coupon  from  a  promotion 
ad  and  bring  it  personally  or  have  one  oi’  l)oth  parents 
bring  it  to  the  Want  Ad  counter. 

Along  with  the  Pressman  Hat,  the  visitor  received  a 
printed  certificate  .stating  that  the  young  citizen  has 
been  named  an  honorary  pressman  by  the  Classified 
Advertising  Department  of  the  Spokane  Daily  Chronicle. 
Promotion  copy  mentioned  that  Want  Ads  are  excellent 
for  selling  bicycles,  finding  lost  pets  and  other  such 
purposes. 

The  Classified  Advertising  staff  was  pressed  into 
service  to  produce  the  Pressman  Hats  after  a  short 
course  in  folding  by  newspaper  pressmen.  A  bright  orange 
band  with  the  wording  Chronicle  Want  Ads  was  fastened 
to  each  hat. 

The  promotion  advertising  campaign  was  prepared  by 
the  Spokane  Daily  Chronicle  classified  promotion  layout 
artist  and  copywriter  and  opened  with  a  full  page 
utilizing  orange  and  black  inks,  followed  by  another  full 
page  and  a  half-page  ad.  A  photograph  of  two  children 
receiving  hats  accompanied  by  their  parents  was  used 
in  one  advertisement.  A  te.stimonial  .statement  from  the 
parents  as  to  successful  Want  Ad  results  was  included 
in  the  copy. 

The  two  ads  with  color  ran  two  times  each  and  the 
full  page  with  the  testimonial  ran  once.  While  it  is 
expected  the  campaign  will  l>e  repeated  at  a  later  date, 
the  Pressman  Hats  are  still  given  out  on  request  and 
are  being  used  presently  as  souvenirs  for  youngsters 
on  weekly  building  tours. 
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Sales  results  of  the  campaign  were  a  measurable 
upward  trend  in  classified  linage,  reports  John  P.  Troyer, 
Classified  Advertising  Division  Manager.  The  promotion 
also  helped  to  project  the  Chronicle  Want  Ads  before 
the  public  eye  and  into  the  homes  of  residents.  It  helped, 
too,  to  increase  readers’  familiarity  with  Want  Ads  and 
how  and  w’here  to  place  them,  as  well  as  to  build  a 
favorable  image  with  future  Want  Ad  users  who  enjoyed 
and  had  lots  of  fun  with  their  Honorary  Pressman  Hats 
all  over  Spokane. 

(Cited  by  NAKA  an  the  “bext  advertisiny  idea  in  1963”) 
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Image  Held  Basic  Rate  Row  Factor 


Denver 

Newspapers  have  “a  lousy 
image,”  according  to  Morris  D. 
Towmsend,  a  43-year  veteran  of 
Colorado  newspaper  advertising. 

This  has  de%’eloped  partly 
from  a  lack  of  defense  of  the 
medium  as  a  whole,  he  told 
Rocky  Mountain  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  managers  gathered 
here  recently. 

New’spaper  advertising,  pub¬ 
lic  relations  and  even  selling 
have  created  no  really  favorable 
acceptance  in  the  national  field, 
said  the  man  who  formed  his 
own  representatives  firm  here 
decades  ago  and  who  has  long 
headed  Nelson  Roberts  &  Asso¬ 
ciates’  regional  offices. 

The  retail-general  advertising 
rate  structure  is  only  one  of 

24 


the  reasons  advanced  for  the 
practical  abandonment  of  non¬ 
metropolitan  newspapers  as  a 
national  medium,  he  declared. 

Dual  Rate  Blows 

The  advertising  industry’s 
blasts  at  the  dual  rate  struc¬ 
ture  began  in  the  1920’s  and 
have  continued  since,  he  de¬ 
clared. 

Other  criticisms  include  the 
high  cost  per  1000  impressions, 
the  lack  of  packaging  for  easy 
availability,  the  absence  of  in¬ 
centive  rating  for  volume  and 
continuity,  the  “newspaper  rate 
jungle”  and  the  non-competitive 
net  profit  to  the  agencies,  he 
reported. 

The  trend  is  clear  but  the 
cause  is  confused  and  contro¬ 


versial  if  not  hidden,  in  Mr. 
Townsend’s  view. 

Mr.  Townsend  listed  reasons 
■why  smaller  newspapers  should 
maintain  a  differential  between 
retail  and  general  rates. 

The  dual  rate  serv'es  to  give 
the  retail  store  a  discount  for 
volume  and  frequency  which  few 
national  accounts  could  earn. 
Also,  the  general  advertiser  can 
benefit  from  every  segment  of 
the  newspaper  ciiculation  he 
buys. 

Single  Rule  Hit 

On  the  other  hand  a  pure 
single  rate  discounts  the  value 
of  paid  circulation  outside  the 
city  zone.  Yet  the  salesman  of 
smaller  newspapers  is  told  that 
the  circulation  from  the  mets 


is  all  that  will  be  used  in  those 
markets,  he  noted. 

The  fact  that  the  rate  differ¬ 
ential  does  drive  millions  of  na¬ 
tional  advertising  dollars  into 
non-commissionable  retail  copy 
is  perhaps  the  real  objection 
agencies  have  to  a  rate  differ¬ 
ential,  Mr.  Townsend  said. 

This  practice  is  equally  preva¬ 
lent  in  radio  and  tv,  he  declared 
in  asking  why  newspapers 
should  be  the  whipping  boy. 

A  need  for  careful  research 
into  the  net  profit  to  agencies 
from  the  placement  of  compara¬ 
ble  appropriations  in  various 
media  also  w’as  noted.  This 
might  hold  the  key  to  the  cause 
for  the  shrinkage  of  national 
newspaper  linage,  in  Mr.  Town¬ 
send’s  view. 
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Westprint 


will  be  the  largest  show  of  printing  and  newspaper  machinery 
^  ever  held  in  the  U.S.  Four  pavilions  will  house  exhibits  by 

more  than  300  firms,  occupying  more  than  four 
acres  floor  area.  Exhibitors  include  the 
manufacturers  arts 

^  industry  equipment,  plus  European  and  Asiatic  firms. 

Some  of  the  things  you'll  see  at  WESTPRINT  64: 

with  the  AN  PA  show  of  newspaper  production  equipment 


Los  Angeles,  June  7  thru  13, 1964 


At  least  eight  web  offset 
presses,  four  of  them  22'jx35 
(lerfectors.  in  operation  at 
the  show. 


The  fust  appearance  in  a 
trade  show  anywhere  of  an 
electrostatic  press 
(producing  commercial 
work  at  the  show). 


Large  and  small  photo 
composing  and  step  and 
repeat  machines  in  a  variety 
of  makes  and  sizes. 


Electronic  engraving 
machines  and  automatic 
color  separation  machines  by 
U.S.  and  European 
manufacturers. 


. . . 


A  new  large  sheet  five-color 
offset  press  shown  in 
operation:  dozens  of  smaller 
multi  and  single-color 
sheetfed  offset  presses. 


Computer  systems:  at  least 
four  operating  installations  of 
ma|or  lape  justifying 
computer  systems  by  lead 
mg  U.S.  manufacturers 


Bindery:  the  collators, 
cutters,  stitchers,  gatherers, 
trimmers,  folders,  drills, 
perforators  would  form  a 
large  show  in  themselves 


Addressing,  wrapping, 
tying  and  other  forms  of 
mailing  equipment. 


The  first  showing  of  a  new 
large-sheet  multi  color  wrap¬ 
around  press  by  a  leading 
manufacturer. 


The  first  U  S.  showing  of  a  new 
38"  cylinder  letterpress 
rated  at  4.600  IPH 


Cameras:  every  kind  and  size, 
by  at  least  20  U.S.  and 
foreign  manufacturers;  plus 
auxiliary  photo  mechanical 
equipment  and  instruments  of 
all  kinds 


The  newest  in  job-size  letter 
press  equipment,  with  new 
attachments  for  numbering. 
MICR  and  foil  work. 


Powderless  etching  and 
platemaking  and  processing 
machines  for  metal, 
plastics  and  photopolymers. 


Cold'  composition  systems 
for  setting  straight  matter  and 
display  matter  and  heads: 
distortion  cameras  for  type. 


Conversion  devices  lor 
making  offset  negatives  from 
letterpress  materials. 


Tickets 

WESTPRINT  64  is  for  execu¬ 
tives  and  employees  of 
printing  and  lithographing 
companies;  newspapers; 
paper  companies  and  mills; 
box  makers;  and  affiliated 
industries.  Tickets  are  avail¬ 
able  from  exhibitors  or  from 
WESTPRINT  64,  1605 
Cahuenga  Blvd.,  Los 
Angeles  90028. 
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AGENCY  PRESIDENT 

Mail  Order  Ad  Class 
Goes  into  Business 

By  Philip  NJ.  Schuyler 


Profits  can  be  made  “i-ather 
easily”  in  the  mail  order  busi¬ 
ness  “with  a  good  product  and 
when  proper  principles  are  ap¬ 
plied”  according  to  Lawrence 
Curtis,  president  of  the  Curtis 
Advertising  Co.,  Inc.,  1  Park 
Ave.,  New  York. 

Mr.  Curtis  advanced  this  opin¬ 
ion  so  convincingly  to  a  class  he 
taught  in  the  adult  education 
course  sponsored  by  the  West- 
port,  Conn.,  high  school,  that  the 
12  commuters  who  were  his  stu¬ 
dents  have  formed  a  company 
and  are  going  to  put  the  theories 
they  learned  into  practice. 

In  the  class  which  started 
last  January  and  ended  this 
month  were  an  attorney,  a  se¬ 
curity  analyst,  a  fashion  de¬ 
signer,  an  actor,  a  private  de¬ 
tective,  a  corporation  vicepresi¬ 
dent,  and  the  wife  of  a  radio 
announcer.  They  became  ab¬ 
sorbed  in  the  subject  as  taught 
by  Mr.  Curtis.  Continuing  in 
their  regular  work,  each  is  put¬ 
ting  up  money  to  incorporate  a 
firm  to  sell  physical  fitness  ex¬ 
ercising  equipment  through  mail 
order  ads. 

Curtis  Advertising  Company, 
which  Mr.  Curtis,  44,  founded 
14  years  ago,  specializes  in  mail 
order  advertising.  Among  its 
clients  are  Time  Life  Insurance 
Company,  Chateau  Martin  Wine, 
Brake  Business  Schools,  Ameri¬ 
can  Sponge  and  Chamois  Co., 
and  Prentice-Hall,  the  publish¬ 
ing  house. 

Even  before  he  convinced  his 
class,  Mr.  Curtis  had  sold  him¬ 
self  on  the  idea  that  well-writ¬ 


ten,  small-space  mail  order  ads 
in  newspapers  can  sell  goods. 
With  some  friends  he  started  a 
firm  called  Standard  American 
Supplies.  Presently  a  profitable 
product  he  is  selling  through 
half-page  ads  in  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  and  the  Jmimal- 
American  is  a  small  “home  gar¬ 
den”  at  $2.98. 

“We’re  making  money,”  Mr. 
Curtis  said.  “Of  course,  large 
space  is  better  than  small,  if 
you  can  afford  it.” 

For  Time  Life  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany  he  buys  ads  as  small  as 
14  lines  on  one  column  up  to 
full  pages.  This  client  is  now 
using  70  newspapers.  Mr.  Cur¬ 
tis  said  they  are  getting  quality 
inquiries  for  as  little  as  $4  each, 
which  are  being  converted  into 
insurance  sales. 

“By  using  split-run  newspa¬ 
pers,  you  can  test  your  copy  be¬ 
fore  you  invest  too  much  in  ad¬ 
vertising,”  he  pointed  out. 
“Readers  prove  to  be  the  real 
experts  in  advertising,  if  it’s 
sales  you  are  looking  for.  We 
tell  how  creative  we  are  by  the 
number  of  orders  we  receive. 
For  one  vitamin  company  we 
were  handling,  a  two  word 
change  in  a  headline  made  40% 
difference  in  the  response. 

“Then,  for  this  same  client, 
we  eliminated  a  seven-word  sub¬ 
head  and  increased  inquiries 
33%.” 

Greater  Response 

One  headline  stated:  “Wash¬ 
ington  Says  Vitamins  Cost  Too 


Lawrence  Curtis 


Much.”  The  other  had  this  sub¬ 
head:  “Report  Savings  Up  to  $5 
a  Bottle.” 

“I  don’t  know  why  we  got 
one-third  more  response  without 
this  subhead.  Maybe  the  public 
thought  that  the  promised  $5 
saving  per  bottle  was  too  high 
to  be  telievable.  But  the  pub¬ 
lic  had  the  right  answer  any¬ 
how.  We  were  asking  people  to 
write  in  for  a  vitamin  catalogue. 
Cost  per  inquiry  from  ads  in  the 
New  York  Daily  News  were 
$1.20  each.  The  average  cost 
was  $1.80.  The  conversion  fac¬ 
tor  was  high  too.  I  believe  that 
out  of  2,000  requests  for  cata¬ 
logs  20%  started  ordering  im¬ 
mediately  and  eventually  1400 
bought  some  vitamins. 

“This  is  the  closest  thing  to 
science  that  advertising  can 
offer.  If  you  can  get  jieople  to 
spend  money  you  have  written 
a  good  ad.  A  high  percentage 
may  notice  your  advertisement, 
a  little  lower  percentage  may 
read  it  through,  but  when  you 
tell  them  how  much  and  they 
think  well  enough  of  what  you 
have  told  them  that  they  send 
you  money  —  then  you  are  crea¬ 
tive.” 

AIDA  Formula 

To  his  class,  Mr.  Curtis  gave 
the  AIDA  formula  for  mail  or¬ 
der  advertising  —  “Attention- 
Interest  -  Desire  -  Action.”  He 
pointed  out  that  this  has  been 
embellished  by  Victor  Schwab, 
formerly  head  of  Schwab,  Beat¬ 
ty  &  Porter,  Inc.,  the  noted 
mail  order  advertising  agency. 
Mr.  Schwab  used  to  say  that 
after  first  gaining  a  reader’s 
attention,  you  had  to  show  w’hy 
it  w'as  to  his  advantage  to  buy 
what  you  were  advertising;  then 
you  had  to  prove  that  to  his  or 
her  satisfaction,  and  finally  per¬ 
suade  them  to  take  action. 

Mr.  Curtis  himself  said  mail 
order  advertising  should  be 
called  “newsadvertising,”  both 
because  the  article  to  be  sold 
should  have  a  newsworthy  quali¬ 
ty,  and  the  advertising  should 


be  made  to  look  as  much  like 
news  as  possible. 

“Get  your  message  over  quick¬ 
ly,”  he  said.  “People  are  ru.shed. 

They  don’t  like  to  spend  time 
reading.  Make  your  illu.stra- 
tions  crystal  clear  —  as  exact  a 
representation  of  what  you  are 
selling  as  possible.  Promise 
money-back  if  not  sati.sfied. 

Prove  any  claims  you  make.  If 
possible,  localize  your  coi)y,  by 
having  endorsements  from  peo¬ 
ple  who  live  where  the  newspa¬ 
pers  in  which  you  are  advertis¬ 
ing  are  published.” 

Mr.  Curtis  received  his  early 
training  in  the  exploitation  de¬ 
partment  of  Columbia  Pictures.  '  i 
Born  in  New  York  City,  he  went 
to  public  schools  there,  and  then 
was  at  Penn  State  from  1938 
through  1941.  At  college  he 
played  halfback  on  the  foot¬ 
ball  team  and  was  captain  of 
the  swimming  team. 

He  left  Columbia  Pictures  for 
the  Army  Air  Force,  and  was  a 
Lieutenant  when  he  was  mus¬ 
tered  out  in  1946  to  return  to 
the  New  York  office  of  the  mo¬ 
tion  picture  firm. 

Writing  publicity  releases, 
and  trying  to  get  items  into  syn¬ 
dicated  columns  gave  Mr.  Curtis 
a  flair  for  putting  together  a 
gossipy  column,  called  “Over  My 
Shoulder.”  He  wrote  about 
movie  stars  and  other  personali¬ 
ties  in  the  news,  and  in  between  \  i 
he  sandwiched  advertisements. 

He  bought  200  lines  on  two 
columns  once  a  week  in  the 
New  York  Times  for  his  column, 
paying  $1.50  a  line.  The  first 
week  he  lost  money;  broke  even 
the  second;  and  by  the  third, 
he  said,  “I  was  in  business.” 

This  was  in  1947. 

“Even  the  publicity  depart¬ 
ment  of  J.  Walter  Thompson 
Company  bought  space  in  my 
newspaper  column  for  Ford,” 

Mr.  Curtis  said.  “Other  clients 
were  restaurants,  theaters  and 
correspondence  schools. 

Finally,  a  real  estate  client 
in  a  New  York  suburb  asked 
Mr.  Curtis  to  recommend  an 
advertising  agency.  This  gave 
him  the  idea  of  starting  his 
own  agency,  which  he  did  in  ^  | 
1953. 

Purex  Will  Sponsor 
ABC  News  Programs 

Purex  Corporation  Ltd.,  has 
signed  for  sponsorship  of  an  ex¬ 
tensive  schedule  of  news,  public 
affairs  and  entertainment  pro¬ 
gramming  on  the  ABC  Tele¬ 
vision  Network  beginning  this 
summer  and  continuing  through 
the  1964-65  television  season. 

The  buy  places  all  of  Purex’s 
netw’ork  television  expenditures 
on  ABC-tv’.  Representing  Purex  '  > 
is  Edward  H.  Weiss  and  Com- 
])any,  Chicago. 


NOTICE  TO  PUBLISHERS 

We  have  devised  a  game  identified  by  our  trademark  and 
trade  name  “Twin  Double”  which  is  being  offered  in  con¬ 
nection  with  our  advertising  service  to  supermarkets  and 
food  chain  stores  as  a  means  of  increasing  their  business. 

Recently,  a  game  has  been  announced  by  a  newspaper 
under  the  same  name  “Twin  Double”  which  uses  basically 
the  same  idea  as  our  Twin  Double  game.  This  announcement 
may  encourage  other  publishers  to  adopt  the  same  name 
for  similar  purposes.  It  is  our  intention  to  protect  our  name 
and  business  against  infringement  and  unfair  competition 
to  the  full  extent  of  the  law. 

TWIN-DOUBLE  CO. 

40  WEST  72ND  STREET,  NEW  YORK  23,  N.  Y. 
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NATIONAL  STEEL 


A  report  of 

outstanding  progress  in  1963 

From  all  standpoints,  1963  was  National  Steel's  best  year  The  estimated  overall  cost  of  the  program  is  $275,000,000. 
since  its  founding  in  1929.  Ingot  production  of  7,164,000  tons  Its  purpose  is  to  maintain  National’s  leading  position  in 


and  shipments  of  5,268,000  tons  established  new  records. 
Sales  were  up  13%  over  1962,  the  previous  record  year,  and 
net  income  advanced  79%— amply  supporting  the  increase 
in  the  dividend  rate  which  was  made  last  December. 

Contributing  to  these  resuits  was  a  general  demand  for 
steel  at  the  highest  level  in  recent  years  and,  more  impor¬ 
tant  from  a  long  range  standpoint,  the  realization  of  bene¬ 
fits  from  a  recently  completed  construction  program  in 
which  ultra-modern  facilities  were  installed  throughout 
National's  operations. 

Further  progress  was  made  during  1963  including  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  new  Service  Center  Division  which  gives 
National  Steel  an  immediate  position  in  three  large  strategic 
areas  in  this  important  field  of  steel  distribution.  Through 
acquisition  of  an  interest  in  Concast,  Inc.,  National  Steel 
also  gained  an  advantageous  position  in  the  rapidly  ad¬ 
vancing  technology  of  continuous  casting. 

Now  we  are  embarking  on  an  extensive  new  construction 
program  to  be  completed  over  the  next  several  years.  It  will 
include  at  Weirton  Steel,  the  first  steel  mill  in  history  to 
combine  in  a  single  large-scale  operation  the  three  major 
recent  advances  in  steel  making— basic  oxygen  furnaces, 
vacuum  degassing  and  continuous  casting.  And  at  Great 
Lakes  Steel  the  program  will  provide  the  latest  develop¬ 
ments  in  hot  rolled  and  cold  rolled  finishing  facilities. 


steel  technology  by  achieving  improvement  in  service  to 
customers  through  still  further  advances  in  quality,  yield 
and  range  of  product. 

For  a  free  copy  of  our  Annual  Report,  write  to  National 
Steel  Corporation,  2801  Grant  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Major  divisions  and  subsidiaries:  Great  Lakes  Steel, 
Detroit,  Mich.;  Weirton  Steel,  Weirton,  W.  Va. ;  Mid¬ 
west  Steel,  Portage,  Ind.;  Stran-Steel,  Houston, 
Texas;  Hanna  Furnace,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.;  Transportation 
Products,  Chicago,  III.;  National  Steel  Service  Center 
Division,  Evanston,  III. 


1963  FINANCIAL  SUMMARY 

1963  1962 

Net  Sales  $846,486,405  $744,630,790 

Net  Earnings  63,754,370  35,543,233 

Net  Earnings  per  share  4.12  2.32 

Depreciation  and  Depletion  59,644,538  61,360,259 

Total  Dividend  Paid  25,436,546  24,504,745 


Copley  ‘Deal’ 
For  Guthrie 
Paper  Denied 

San  Bern.vrdino,  Calif. 

The  Sun  Company,  publisher 
of  the  San  Bcrnnrdmo  Sun-Tele- 
tjrnm,  has  file<i  a  $r)0(),0()0  dam¬ 
age  suit  for  declarations  in  an 
unsigned  ciicular  indicating  that 
the  newspaper  had  l>een  sold  to 
the  Copley  Press  of  San  Diego. 

The  suit  declared  that  the  cir¬ 
cular  by  infei'ence  indicated 
there  was  a  conspiracy  between 
the  San  Beniardino  news])aper 
and  the  Copley  Press  involving 
the  Metropolitan  Water  Distinct 
election. 

Named  as  defendants  were 
Jerry  Boyd,  of  Highland,  a 
printer  who  produced  the  cir¬ 
cular,  and  Rex  V.  Duncan,  a  San 
Bernardino  political  figura  .sai<l 
to  be  involved  in  the  anti-MWD 
water  campaign.  Also  named  as 
defendants  were  Earl  Beach,  au¬ 
thor  of  another  handbill;  the  In¬ 
dependent  Press,  Water  Truth 
Committee,  Citizen’s  League  and 
a  long  list  of  “John  Doe”  de¬ 
fendants,  who  variously  pre¬ 
pared  the  copy  or  who  provided 
money  for  circulation  of  the 
publication. 

The  complaint  denies  that  the 
newspaper  has  been  sold  or  that 
any  of  its  stock  has  been  sold 
to  Copley. 

James  S.  Copley,  chairman  of 
the  corporation  publishing  the 
Copley  newspajiers,  declared: 

“Any  statement  that  the  Cop¬ 
ley  Press  Inc.  has  purchased  the 
Sun-Telegram  or  any  stock  in 
that  newspaper  is  false.  It  is 
likewise  false  that  the  Copley 
Press  Inc.  is  attempting  to  buy 
the  San  Bernardino  newspaper 
or  stock  in  that  publication.  If 

AUSTRALIA'S 

Expanding  Wealth 
Offers  Opportunities 

Investigate  the  developments 
that  are  taking  place — In¬ 
creased  population,  Industrial 
development,  high  standard 
of  living,  and  the  mounting 
successes  of  over  800  U.  S. 
companies  that  are  operating 
and  have  $500,000,000  invested 
in  Australia. 

To  kasf  In  toiwh  with  marfcating. 
advartiuni.  sublithini  and  sraphie 
arb  la  Auitralia  raad 

NEWSPAPER  NEWS 

PuhtUhmd  f0rtnigh$ly 

Annual  Subscription  to  U.  S.  $8 

Corner  Butt  5  Clisdcll  Sts.,  Surry  Hills, 
Sydney,  Australia 


there  is  an  inference  that  the 
Cojdey  Press  Inc.  is  involved  in 
a  cons))iracy  with  its  newspapers 
to  do  something  que.stionable  in 
San  BeiTiardino,  we  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  defend  our  integrity  in 
the  courts.” 

James  Guthrie,  editor  and 
piesident  of  the  Sun-Telegram 
and  also  a  plaintiff  with  the  Sun 
Co.,  said: 

“This  is  a  sinister  attack  on 
the  honesty  of  the  Sun-Telegram 
and  upon  me. 

“The  .statement  that  my  .stock 
interast  or  any  other  .stock  in- 
terast  has  been  sold  to  the  Coji- 
ley  Press  is  absolutely  false.  The 
conspiracy  to  make  it  apjiear 
that  in  some  manner  the  Sun 
Company  is  involved  with  MWD 
has  been  in  lyrogress  for  weeks 
and  has  lyeen  carefully  planned 
by  individuals  who  think  they 
are  hiding  behind  others.” 


AP  Offers  Film 
Of  Still  Photos 
For  Local  Shows 

The  movie-maker’s  art  was 
applied  to  still  news  photo- 
grajihs  to  produce  a  dramatic 
film,  “Frontiers  of  News,”  shown 
publicly  for  the  first  time  April 
20  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Associated  Press  in  New  York. 

Even  l)efore  the  public  view¬ 
ing  the  film  was  added  to  the 
collection  of  classics  of  the  Mu- 
.seum  of  Modern  Art,  after  a 
preview  screening. 

The  documentary  was  jiro- 
duced  by  Willard  Van  Dyke,  in 
cooperation  with  an  AP  team 
headed  by  General  Executive 
Daniel  De  Luce.  It  is  a  tribute 
to  press  jihotographers  every¬ 
where. 

The  movie  tells  the  story  of 
front-page  news  events.  Some 
200  news  photographs  were 
culled  from  thousands  in  the 
AP  files  for  the  11-minute  film. 

Newspaper  headlines  are  sub¬ 
stituted  for  a  narrator’s  voice  in 
the  film. 

“Frontiers  of  News”  is  prom¬ 
ised  wide  circulation.  The  news¬ 
paper  e.xecutives  at  the  meeting 
were  told  prints  can  be  made 
available  for  local  showing. 


BohHii^  Cliaiiipions 

Brewer,  Me. 

The  Waterville  Sentinel  de¬ 
feated  the  Portland  Evening 
Express,  1,550  to  1,500,  to  win 
its  first  Maine  newspaper  bowl¬ 
ing  championship  in  23  years  in 
the  finals  of  the  Class  A  tourna¬ 
ment  at  the  Bangor-Brewer 
Lanes,  April  11. 


EDIT(PRIAL  WORKSHOP 


By  Roy  H.  Copperud 


Down  to  Earth 


Our  age’s  preoccupation  with  space  and  the  frequent 
references  to  planets  and  stars  (Jupiter,  Saturn,  Mar; , 
Venus,  Betelgeuse,  Arcturus)  .seem  to  have  produced 
an  uneasy  feeling  that  we’re  not  giving  the  most  im- 
jiortant  planet  (to  us)  of  all  its  due,  and  as  a  result 
efforts  are  made  to  right  matters  by  writing  Earth, 
and,  less  often.  Moon  and  Sun. 

The  lower-case  usage  is  so  well  established,  however, 
that  the  capitals  look  stilted  or  pretentious.  Dropping 
the  article  in  these  instances,  howev'er,  is  unidiomatic  | 

and  may  be  ambiguous:  earth  without  the  means  soil,  | 

ground.  I 

“A  report  on  the  discoveiy  of  a  new  planet  500  times  | 
as  large  as  earth  was  made.”  the  earth.  I 


Wayward  Words 


Spearhead  is  journalese  for  lead,  head,  direct:  “A 
banker  will  spearhead  the  Community  Chest  Campaign.” 
Overuse  has  blunted  the  point  of  this  spear. 

«  i|i  « 

Streamline  and  streamlined  are  interchangeable  as 
adjectives:  a  streamline  (streamlined)  train.  Stream¬ 
lined,  however,  is  predominant  and  perhaps  preferable. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Theatre  (rather  than  theater)  is  the  British  prefer¬ 
ence;  in  America,  it  is  one  of  the  idiosyncracies  of  thea¬ 
trical  folk. 

•  ♦  * 

Tortuous  means  twisting  or  winding,  as  a  tortuous 
mountain  road;  torturous  means  inflicting  torture,  as 
a  torturous  stiff  collar. 

*  *  * 

It  may  be  that  the  expression  wreathed  in  smiles  is 
itself  ready  to  be  wreathed — and  interred. 

l|K  * 

A  trooper  is  a  cavalryman  or  a  mounted  policeman; 
a  trouper  is  an  actor,  or  member  of  a  troupe. 

4>  *  * 

Injustice  is  done  by  referring  to  a  person  accused  of 
lieing  a  spy,  for  example,  as  a  suspected  (or  accused, 
or  alleged)  spy.  The  implication  is  that  the  person  is 
a  spy,  and  not  merely  charged  with  being  one. 

«  *  * 

As  a  figure  of  speech,  swing  into  high  gear  unmis¬ 
takably  shows  its  age. 

*  *  * 

Still  remains  and  still  continues  are  redundant  for 
remains  and  continues. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Confusion  of  a  sort  appears  in  the  application  of 
review  to  a  stage  show.  Though  it  is  technically  justifi¬ 
able,  usage  has  fastened  revue  on  such  performances. 
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■HT-AROID 

4  .  i  hiM  fAckri 

TYPE  57 

3000  SPEED 


a  4x5  in  10  seconds 


Sports  action  breaks  fast.  And  you  can 
be  sure  your  pictures  keep  up  with  it  when 
you  use  Polaroid  Type  57  Land  film.  It 
gives  you  finished,  high-quality  4x5  prints 
just  10  seconds  after  you  click  the  shutter. 

1.  Just  put  a  Polaroid  Land  Film  Holder 
in  the  back  of  your  old  reliable  4x5  cam¬ 
era.  2.  Slide  in  the  film  packet  and  shoot. 
3.  Then  flip  a  lever  and  pull  out  the  film 
packet.  10  seconds  later  you  can  peel  it 


apart  and  have  your  finished  picture. 

Type  57  film  is  especially  good  for  spot 
news  coverage.  It  has  an  A.S.A.  equivalent 
rating  of  3200  so  you  can  shoot  in  almost 
any  available  light  with  extra-fast  shutter 
speeds.  And  the  prints  can  blow  up  to  six 
columns  without  losing  detail. 

Now  there's  a  total  of  four  Polaroid  Land 
films  for  4x5  photography.  Type  52  is  rated 
at  200  and  is  virtually  grainless.  Type  55  P/N 


is  rated  at  50  and  gives  you  both  a  positive 
and  a  fully  developed  negative  in  20  sec¬ 
onds.  And  the  newest,  Type  58,  gives  you 
a  finished  full  color  print  in  only  a  minute. 

So  now,  you  not  only  get  finished  pic¬ 
tures  on  the  spot,  you  can  get  them  with 
the  film  speed  and  emulsion  characteris¬ 
tics  that  are  Just  right  for  the  job.  Isn't  it 
time  you  tried  Polaroid  Land  4x5  film  for 
yourself?  ''Polaroid"® 


BOOKS  LN  REVIEW 


Johnson  Story  Told 
By  Editor  Friend 


By  Ray  Erwin 

LYNDON  JOHNSON:  A  Bioitraphy.  By 
Harry  Provence.  Fleet  Publishing 
Corp.  192  pages.  $4.50. 


Harry  Provence,  editor-in- 
chief  of  the  Waco  (Tex.)  News- 
Tribune  and  Times-Herald  and 
Sunday  Tribune-Herald,  while 
he  was  in  New  York  last  week 
for  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  conven¬ 
tion,  said  that  two  years  ago 
when  he  began  his  book  on 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson  he  thought 
he  was  wTiting  an  affectionate 
biography  of  his  close  friend 
who  happened  to  be  the  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States. 

But  one  tragic  day,  in  the 
author’s  and  the  subject’s  home 
state  of  Texas,  an  assassin’s 
bullet  took  it’s  awful  toll  of  a 
young  President’s  life.  Mr. 
Provence  suddenly  discovered 
his  book  would  become  not  the 
biogfraphy  of  a  Vice  President 
but  the  life  story  of  a  man, 
stunned  beyond  belief,  who  was 
sworn  in  suddenly  as  President. 

Began  Two  Years  .4go 

Mr.  Provence  signed  a  con¬ 
tract  in  January,  1962,  with  S. 
George  Little,  president  of  the 
Fleet  Publishing  Corp.  (and  of 
General  Features  Corp.),  to 
write  the  book. 

“I  had  it  about  half  finished 
and  had  roughed  out  some 
more,”  the  newspaper  editor 
and  book  author  told  E&P.  “But 
Nov.  22  changed  the  whole  con¬ 
text  and  I  had  to  do  a  complete 
rewrite  job  in  a  hurry  to  meet 
the  March  30  publication  date. 

“I  have  been  acquainted  with 
Lyndon  Johnson  and  have  been 
working  with  him  off  and  on 
since  1941,”  he  continued.  “I 
wove  into  the  book  the  story  of 
his  press  relations.  He  is  fasci¬ 
nated  by  newspapers  and  radio 
and  television.  'This  is  caused 
by  his  compulsion  to  communi¬ 
cate  with  people.  He  makes  an 
honest  effort  to  help  reporters 
more  than  any  elected  official 
I’ve  ever  known. 

Wanted  to  Buy  Paper 

“Mrs.  Johnson  is  basically 
shy  and  it  took  her  20  years  to 
get  up  to  forthright  public  ap¬ 
pearances,”  Mr.  Provence  added. 
“When  she  inherited  an  estate 
from  her  mother,  they  planned 
to  buy  a  newspaper.  He  was  in 
Congress,  but  thought  he  might 
not  remain  there  and  he  planned 
to  sell  advertising  while  she 


edited  the  paper.  They  could 
not  find  a  newspaper  for  sale 
in  their  area  of  Texas. 

“This  was  the  only  reason 
she  bought  a  broken  down  radio 
station  in  Austin.  The  price  was 
low  and  it  was  near  their 
home.” 

The  author  recalled  that  Lyn¬ 
don  was  editor  of  the  student 
newspaper  the  year  he  was 
graduated  from  San  Marcos 
State  Teachers  College  and  that 
Lady  Bird  is  a  journalism  grad¬ 
uate  of  the  University  of  Texas. 

( Harry  Prov’ence  and  F ranees 
Bludworth  were  fellow  students 
at  Baylor  University  in  Texas 
and  were  married  after  a  col¬ 
lege  romance.  One  of  their  thi’ee 
daughters,  Harriet,  is  a  student 
at  National  Cathedral  School  in 
Washington  with  Luci  Baines 
Johnson  and  spent  last  weekend 
with  her  at  the  White  House  by 
special  parental  and  school  per¬ 
mission.  The  Provences  stayed 
in  the  Johnsons’  home  with  them 
during  the  days  before  and  dur¬ 
ing  the  funeral  of  President 
Kennedy) . 

Mr.  Provence  went  to  the  copy 
desk  of  the  Waco  News-Tribune 
immediately  after  his  gradua¬ 
tion  from  Baylor.  He  presently 
is  vicepresident  of  Newspapers, 
Inc.,  as  well  as  editor-in-chief. 

The  book  went  into  its  second 
printing  almost  immediately  and 
soon  will  go  into  a  third  print¬ 
ing.  The  President  has  a  copy 
signed  by  the  author  and  the 
author  has  a  copy  signed  by  the 
President.  Two  letters  of  ap¬ 
preciation  have  been  written  to 
the  author  by  the  President. 

Press  Relations 

Here’s  what  the  book  says 
about  the  Chief  Executive’s  re¬ 
lations  with  the  press: 

“Lyndon  Johnson  can’t  resist 
reading  a  newspaper  or  watch¬ 
ing,  whenever  he  can,  a  televi¬ 
sion  news  program.  His  avid 
interest  goes  beyond  the  infor¬ 
mation  offered.  He  wants  to  see 
how  the  news  is  treated,  what 
is  emphasized,  what  is  skimmed 
over  or  omitted,  and  what  opin¬ 
ions,  editorial  or  otherwise,  are 
on  view. 

“News  people  fascinate  John¬ 
son,  too,  individually  and  as  a 
group.  As  in  all  public  figures, 
he  understands  and  appreciates 
some  news  reporters  more  than 
he  does  others.  He  resents  pry¬ 
ing  questions,  and  in  a  man  of 
Johnson’s  nature,  the  possibility 


Harry  Provence 

of  his  considering  a  question 
prying  is  higher  than  usual.  He 
has  been  known  to  upbraid  re¬ 
porters  for  .something  they 
wrote.  His  complaint  has  been 
that  their  stories  were  inaccu¬ 
rate,  at  other  times  that  they 
were  unfair.  In  this  tenderness, 
his  anatomy  is  characteristic  of 
most  public  men. 

Prefers  Informality 

“Lyndon  Johnson  has  never 
used  a  formal  press  conference 
technique.  He  prefers  an  in¬ 
formal  give-and-take  around  a 
room  with  not  too  many  report¬ 
ers  present.  But  all  during  his 
news-making  career  he  has  at¬ 
tempted  to  help  reporters  get 
their  stories,  and  get  them 
ahead  of  the  event  when  he 
could.  He  does  not  hesitate  to 
rebuke  what  he  considers  un¬ 
war  ranted  anticipation  of 
events,  however.” 

By  a  curious  coincidence,  an¬ 
other  graduate  of  the  Waco 
News-Tribune  news  room,  Ruth 
Montgomery,  who  now  writes 
the  “Washington  Wonderland” 
column  for  the  Hearst  Headline 
Service,  is  author  of  “Mrs.  LBJ” 
(Holt,  Rinehart  and  Winston), 
a  new  biography  of  Mrs.  John¬ 
son.  Some  book  stores  have  ar¬ 
ranged  “His”  and  “Hers”  dis¬ 
plays  of  the  two  biographies. 
Mr.  Provence  and  Miss  Mont¬ 
gomery  are  old  friends  and  col¬ 
leagues  and  he  has  used  her 
column  in  his  newspapers  for 
years. 

Another  LBJ  biography  will 
be  published  June  8  by  Hough- 
tono  Mifflin,  Boston.  It  is  “The 
Professional:  Lyndon  B.  John¬ 
son,”  by  William  S.  White, 
Washin^on  columnist  for  the 
United  Feature  Syndicate  and 
a  close  friend  of  the  President 
for  years.  Mr.  White’s  book  will 
explore  extensively  the  tech¬ 
niques  and  qualities  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson  brought  to  government 
and  the  early  influences  which 
formed  his  political  views. 

In  this  political  year,  many 
other  political  biographies  are 


on  the  press.  For  exanqile,  Ed¬ 
win  McDowell,  an  (iitorial 
writer  for  the  Arizona  Ii<  public 
(Phoenix),  is  author  of  ‘Barry 
Goldwater:  Portrait  of  an  Ari¬ 
zonian”  (Henry’  Regnery  Co.,  14 
E.  Jackson,  Chicago  4.  May  11. 
$4.9,5).  Dial  Press  on  June  22 
l)ublishes  “Scranton  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania:  A  Personal  and  Political 
Biography”  by  Saul  Kohler, 
Harrisburg  correspondent  for 
the  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  hupiirer. 

The  “New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une  1964  Presidential  Elt'ction 
Guide”  (Doubleday.  May  8)  and 
the  “New  York  Times  Election 
Handbook”  (McGraw-Hill.  Pa¬ 
perback.  192  pages.  99  cents  in 
city;  10  cents  added  for  mail¬ 
ing)  provide  detailed  data. 

Kennedy  Book 

A  postscript  to  the  tragic 
death  of  President  John  P. 
Kennedy  comes  from  Country 
Beautiful,  a  nonprofit  magazine 
published  by  Country  Beautiful 
Foundation,  515  Madison  .\ve., 
New  York.  Secretary  of  the  In¬ 
terior  Udall  had  arranged  to 
have  the  President  write  a  spe¬ 
cial  article  for  the  magazine. 
Shortly  after  the  President  was 
assassinated  the  article  was  for¬ 
warded  to  Michael  P.  Dineen, 
editorial  director,  with  a  note 
saying  it  was  completed  and  ap¬ 
proved  for  publication  just  b^ 
fore  he  left  on  his  trip  for 
Texas.  With  the  cooperation  of 
President  Johnson,  the  article 
“Our  Commitment  to  Future 
Generations”  was  expanded  to 
hardcover  book  form  with  color 
photographs  and  quotations 
from  the  President  on  the  theme 
of  “Country  Beautiful,”  dedi¬ 
cated  to  “strengthening  and 
preserv’ing  the  physical,  cultural 
and  moral  values  of  America 
and  other  nations  of  the  world.” 
President  Johnson  wrote  a  .spe¬ 
cial  foreword.  (98  pages.  $3.95). 

Johii'John  At  Funeral 

Charles  Manos,  an  award¬ 
winning  reporter  for  the  Detroit 
(Mich.)  Free  Press  and  Detroit 
Times  and  now  with  the  public 
relations  department  of  the  De¬ 
troit  Edison  Company,  has 
joined  with  a  friend,  Lauren 
Wild,  in  forming  a  book  pub¬ 
lishing  company  as  a  sideline — 
the  M  &  W  Quill  Publishing 
Co.  (2270  W.  Liberty,  Ann  Ar¬ 
bor,  Mich.)  The  firm  first  pub¬ 
lished  Mr.  Manos’  “The  Patch 
In  Santa’s  Pants”  for  Christ¬ 
mas.  Its  present  big  seller  is 
“Six  White  Horses,”  a  poem 
about  little  “John- John”  Ken¬ 
nedy  at  his  father’s  funeral, 
written  last  Nov,  25  by  15-year- 
old  Candy  Geer.  Mr.  Manos 
spotted  the  poem  in  the  Grosse 
Points  (Mich.)  News  and  sug¬ 
gested  the  book,  which  is  pro¬ 
fusely  illustrated  by  Leslie  Ben¬ 
nett,  17-year-old  student. 
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PlwWT  &  E(jLlPMENT 

Caution  on  Offset 
Conversion  Advised 


PLEA  FOR  ARBITRATION — Setflement  of  labor  disputes  "in  an  atmos¬ 
phere  of  peace  instead  of  an  atmosphere  of  war"  through  voluntary 
arbitration  was  advocated  by  Bernard  H.  Ridder  Jr.,  publisher  of  the 
Duluth  Herald  and  News-Tribune  and  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press  and 
Dispatch,  at  the  21st  annual  Northwest  Mechanical  Conference.  Other 
speakers  included  C.  D.  (Duke)  Tully,  left,  assistant  business  manager 
of  the  St.  Paul  newspapers,  and  Alan  Brain,  right,  head  machinist  for 
the  Duluth  newspapers  and  conference  president. 


Cautioning  about,  but  not  con¬ 
demning,  cold  type  processes, 
William  D,  Rinehart,  director  of 
production,  ANPA  Research  In¬ 
stitute,  and  his  assistant,  Rich¬ 
ard  C.  Borghi,  presented  a  report 
on  the  present  status  of  offset 
printing  to  the  ANPA  conven¬ 
tion  last  week. 

In  identical  reports,  they 
issued  “a  word  of  caution”  to 
publishers  who  have  been  and 
are  interested  in  cold  tj^ie  and 
offset,  primarily  to  cut  produc¬ 
tion  costs. 

“Unless  a  cost  study  is  under¬ 
taken  to  first  determine  if  it 
would  be  possible  to  save  cost, 
it  could  well  be  that  a  publisher 
would  experience  a  rise  in  pro¬ 
duction  cost  by  scrapping  an 
efficient  hot  metal  composing 
room  operation  and  adopting 
slower  cold  type  methods  of 
composition,”  they  said. 

Certain  Dranbaeks 

Certain  cold  type  equipment 
produces  limited  type  faces  and 
flexibility,  according  to  the  re¬ 
port,  as  well  as  quality  that 
“you  individually  may  not  con¬ 
sider  acceptable,”  while  in  an¬ 
other  town  without  competition 
the  publisher  considers  cold  type 
ample  to  do  his  job. 

In  order  to  make  best  use  of 
offset  the  publisher  must  be  will¬ 
ing  to  devote  more  attention  to 
the  production  operations  than 
the  usual  publisher  does  to  his 
letterpress  operations. 

“At  the  present  time,”  the 
report  continued,  “there  is  no 
composing  room  equipment  for 
an  offset  new'spaper  that  will 
drastically  reduce  production 
costs  below  that  of  a  truly  effi¬ 
cient  hot  metal  operation.  Most 
of  the  cold  type  equipment  on 
the  market  today  is  not  as  fast 
as  many  of  the  new  hot  metal 
machines. 

“Certain  new  cold  type  meth¬ 
ods  do  enable  a  newspaper  to 
use  less  skilled  or  lower  priced 
help  to  do  the  same  job  as  be¬ 
fore.  But  before  adopting  new 
methods  for  this  reason,  a  pub¬ 
lisher  should  give  thought  to 
the  question:  Can  he  bring  in 
less  skilled  help?” 

The  report  pointed  out  that  it 
was  not  condemning  cold  type 
processes,  which  have  filled  a 
need  in  many  newspapers. 

More  Speed  Seen 

ANPA's  Research  Institute  is 
certain  that  in  the  next  few 
years,  as  the  number  of  offset 


newspapers  increase,  the  indus¬ 
try  will  see  the  introduction  of 
new  higher  speed  phototypeset¬ 
ting  machines  which  will  pro¬ 
duce  type  more  efficiently  than 
the  hot  metal  proces.ses.  A  pub¬ 
lisher  with  an  offset  press  has 
complete  flexibility  and  can  use 
copy  produced  by  any  present  or 
future  method. 

The  offset  cost  question  came 
up  during  a  roundtable  briefing 
after  Rinehart  and  Borghi  had 
spoken.  It  developed  in  the 
15,000  to  50,000  circulation  ses¬ 
sion  and  the  general  opinion 
was,  according  to  Richard  H. 
Blacklidge,  Kokomo  (Ind.) 
Tribune,  that  if  an  integrated 
cold  type  system  is  developed 
the  overall  cost  would  be  less 
than  the  hot  type  operation. 

However,  if  the  mechanical 
department  is  highly  efficient  it 
is  doubtful  if  a  newspaper  can 
convert  totally  to  offset  and  save 
money. 

Whether  or  not  savings  can 
be  effected  in  the  press  room  in 
the  cold  type  process  is  a  rela¬ 
tive  matter,  the  Rinehart-Bor- 
ghi  report  proceeded. 

Comparable  offset  and  letter- 
press  room  operations  would 
probably  find  the  offset  opera¬ 
tion  slightly  more  expensive 
because  of  the  increased  ink 
cost  and  newsprint  waste. 

Ink  Cost  DcH'Iines 

“We  have  seen  offset  ink  cost 
decline  by  50  percent  over  the 
past  several  years,”  the  report 
said,  “because  of  the  volume. 
Certain  offset  newspapers  with 
good  press  crews  often  have  less 
newsprint  w’aste  than  inefficient 
letterpress  operations. 

“Actual  experience  has  proven 
that  re-training  of  existing  staffs 
is  not  too  great  a  problem.” 

Several  studies  have  been 
made  by  ANPA  for  new'spapers 
weighing  offset  and  in  approxi¬ 
mately  50  percent  of  these 
studies  it  has  been  recommended 
that  the  publisher  not  convert 
“at  this  time”  because  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  reasons  ranging  from  a 
letterpress  operation  too  good 
to  abandon.  In  other  cases  it 
was  found  that  the  ne^vspaper 
had  speed  requirements  for 
which  there  was  no  practical 
offset  equipment  on  the  market. 

Reporting  that  119  news¬ 
papers  presently  are  printing  on 
offset,  plus  an  additional  30  who 
have  executed  press  contracts 
for  offset  equipment  and  intend 
to  have  them  in  operation  prior 


to  the  end  of  the  year,  the  re¬ 
port  asked:  “Why  the  interest?” 
and  stated  that  one  of  the  fore¬ 
most  reasons  is  that  the  small 
daily  had  antiquated  press 
equipment  and  desperately 
needed  nevr  presses. 

Offset  presses  were  offered  in¬ 
expensively,  and  made  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  purchase  new  press 
etiuipment,  rather  than  buy  a 
second-hand  letterpress.  Others 
had  both  antiquated  press  and 
composing  room  equipment. 

All  offset  dailies  are  ones  of 
25,000  circulation  or  less  since 
the  only  equipment  available 
was  single  width  presses  which 
limited  the  page  capacity. 
Papers  of  larger  circulation 
usually  print  more  pages,  hence, 
no  practical  press  equipment 
was  available. 

Double  Width  Prumuled 

Since  1960  ANPA  has  been 
meeting  with  interested  press 
manufacturers  to  promote  the 
development  of  double  width 
offset  presses  which  “we  knew 
w’ould  be  needed  by  a  number  of 
the  daily  newspapers.” 

By  1963  a  Hoe  Aller  double 
width  offset  press  was  in  opera¬ 
tion  at  the  Grit  plant  in 
Williamsport,  Pa.,  and  three 
weeks  ago  the  Daytona  Beach 
(Fla.)  News  Journal  announced 
it  had  signed  a  contract  for  a 
new  five-unit  double  width  offset 
press  under  design  by  the  Wood 
Newspaper  Machinery  Corp. 

“Today,”  the  report  continued, 
“it  is  also  no  longer  a  secret 
that  the  Goss  Company  has  a 
double  width  press  in  the  design 
stages  and  is  prepared  to  dis¬ 
cuss  it  with  interested  pub¬ 
lishers. 

“In  addition  to  the  Goss, 
Hantscho,  Wood  and  Hoe  double 


width  presses,  there  will  be  ad¬ 
ditional  presses  brought  forth 
within  the  coming  year  to  15 
months. 

“We  w’ill  .shortly  see  a  wide 
lange  of  double  width  offset 
jjresses  available,  both  with  a 
wide  range  of  speed  and  price. 
There  should  be  a  press  avail¬ 
able  to  suit  the  ne^s  of  each 
individual  operation.” 

• 

Youthful  Daily 
Building  Plant 

Al  Tahoe,  Calif. 

A  $200,000  expansion  program 
has  been  launched  by  the  Tahoe 
Daily  Tribune,  which  began  just 
six  years  ago  as  a  weekly  shop¬ 
per. 

The  move  will  provide  a  new 
plant  with  offset  press  and  cold 
type  reproduction  equipment  for 
the  Scripps  League  affiliate. 
Chapman  Wentworth,  publisher, 
said. 

A  5000-square-foot  building 
is  under  construction  and  a 
three  unit  Goss  Community 
press,  a  Fotosetter  and  other 
equipment  are  on  order. 

The  Tribune  began  June  26, 
1958  and  shifted  to  daily  paid 
circulation  status  on  Thanks¬ 
giving  Day,  1959. 

• 

Press  Guide  Used 

Leominster,  Mass. 

A  pamphlet  that  the  Leomins¬ 
ter  Enterprise  assembled  to  help 
people  .supply  news  items  to  the 
paper  has  been  singled  out  for 
praise  by  the  New  England 
Telephone  Co.  The  company  had 
5,000  copies  of  the  pamphlet 
printed  to  be  distributed  to 
everyone  in  the  company  who 
has  contact  with  the  press. 
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Best  Safety 
Record  for 
News  Trucks 

5f.3  daily  newspapers  in  1963 
scored  one  of  the  best  highway 
safety  records  in  the  23-year 
history  of  the  Safe  Driving  Com- 
paign  conducted  jointly  by  the 
American  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association  and  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Circulation  Managers  As¬ 
sociation. 

During  1963,  these  newspa¬ 
pers  operated  7,657  vehicles  a 
total  of  183,038,909  miles  with 
only  3,277  accidents,  a  rate  of 
1.79  acidents  per  100,000  miles. 
This  lecord  has  been  attested 
to  by  the  National  Bureau  of 
Casualty  Underwriters,  Mutual 
Rating  Bureau,  National  Safe¬ 
ty  Council  and  other  safety  or¬ 
ganizations. 

Fii'.st-place  winners  in  the 
Campaign  were  awarded  gold- 
plated  plaques,  and  .second  and 
third-i)lace  winners  received  il¬ 
luminated  scrolls.  Also  73  news¬ 
papers,  with  no  accidents  dur¬ 
ing  1963,  were  awarded  Certifi¬ 
cates  of  Merit. 

The  winners  were: 

GROUP  A  (Newspapers  hav¬ 
ing  daily  circulation  up  to  20,- 
000  copies)  —  Santa  Cruz 
(Calif.)  Sentinel  operated  22 
vehicles  270,069  miles  without 
an  accident. 

Second  —  Hibbing  (Minn.) 
Tribune,  10  vehicles  210,993 
miles  without  an  accident. 

Third  —  Ravenna  (Ohio)  ! 
Record  &  Courier  Tribune,  19 
vehicles  205,260  miles  without 
an  accident. 

GROUP  B  (20,001  to  50,000 
copies)  —  Port  Huron  (Mich.) 
Timen  Herald,  9  vehicles  449,942 
miles  without  an  accident. 

Second  —  Hamilton  (Ohio) 
Jourual-Xews,  17  vehicles  311,- 
886  miles  without  an  accident. 

Third  —  Joplin  (Mo.)  Globe  ' 
I  avd  News  Herald,  5  vehicles 
269,074  miles  without  an  acci¬ 
dent. 

GROUP  C  (50,001  to  100,000 
copies)  —  Rockford  (Ill.)  Star 
and  Register-Republic,  25  ve¬ 
hicles  270,348  miles  without  an 
accident. 

Second  —  St.  Joseph  (Mo.) 
Gazette  and  News-Press,  2  ve¬ 
hicles  29,419  miles  without  an 
accident. 

Third  —  Saginaw  (Mich.) 
News,  18  vehicles  1,331,564 
miles  with  1  accident,  a  rate 
1  of  .07  accidents  per  100,000 

V  miles. 

GROUP  D  (Over  100,000 
copies)  —  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Con¬ 
stitution  and  Journal,  60  ve¬ 


hicles  3,692,560  miles  with  14 
accidents,  a  rate  of  .38  accidents 
per  100,000  miles. 

Second  —  Worcester  (Mass.) 
Telegram  and  Gazette,  29  ve¬ 
hicles  714,703  miles  with  4  acci¬ 
dents,  a  rate  of  .56  accidents  per 
100,000  miles. 

Third — Grand  Rapids  (Mich.) 
Press,  14  vehicles  166,146  miles 
with  1  accident,  a  rate  of  .60 
accidents  i)er  100,000  miles. 

CONTRACT  DIVISION 

GROUP  A— Glendale  (Calif.) 
News-Press,  20  vehicles  427,880 
miles  without  an  accident. 

Second — Medford  (Ore.)  Mail 
Tribune,  18  vehicles  423,202 
miles  without  an  accident. 

Third — Adrian  (Mich.)  Tele¬ 
gram,  16  vehicles  403,023  miles 
without  an  accident. 

GROUP  B  —  Kitchener-Wa- 


terloo  (Ont.)  Record,  35  vehicles 
690,169  miles  without  an  acci¬ 
dent. 

Second — San  Angelo  (Texas) 
Standard-Times,  9  vehicles  671,- 
361  miles  without  an  accident. 

Third — Santa  Monica  (Calif.) 
Outlook,  30  vehicles  560,000 
miles  without  an  accident. 

GROUP  C  —  Dallas  (Texas) 
News,  108  vehicles  8,822,232 
miles  with  16  accidents,  a  rate 
of  .18  accidents  per  100,000 
miles. 

Second  —  St.  Louis  (Mo.) 
Post-Dispatch,  72  vehicles  1,- 
963,619  miles  with  6  accidents, 
a  rate  of  .25  accidents  per  100,- 
000  miles. 

Third  —  Des  Moines  (Iowa) 
Register  and  Tribune,  123  ve¬ 
hicles  4,089,510  miles  with  11 
accidents,  a  rate  of  .27  accidents 
per  100,000  miles. 


Religious  PR  Couiieil 
Cites  3  Nfiwspapers 

Three  newspapers,  two  tele¬ 
vision  stations  and  a  radio  sta¬ 
tion  received  “Awards  of  Merit” 
from  the  Religious  Public  Rela¬ 
tions  Council  here  April  23,  for 
distinguished  religious  journal¬ 
ism. 

Honored  were  the  Detroit 
News,  the  Hamilton  (Ont.) 
Spectator,  the  Arlington  North¬ 
ern  Virginia  Sun,  station 
WCCO-tv,  Minneapolis,  .station 
WBBM-tv,  Chicago,  and  radio 
station  WINS,  New  York  City. 

In  addition,  the  religion  edi¬ 
tors  were  named  “Fellows”  of 
the  RPRC.  They  were  Harold 
Schachern,  Detroit  News, 
Charles  Wilkinson,  Hamilton 
Spectator,  and  Mrs.  Beryl  Dill 
Kneen,  Northern  Virginia  Sun. 


We’re  not  the  only  fish  in  the  sea ...  we  aren’t  the  biggest. 

We  are  the  second  biggest!  No  need  to  apologize  for  being 
Number  Two. 

Number  Two  Market  in  Washington  State.  That’s  us! 

The  Seattle  market  is  right  next  door  to  us,  and  we’re 
friendly  neighbors.  But  very  few  of  our  people  read  Seattle 
newspapers.  Fact  is,  the  combined  circulations  of  the  two 
Seattle  dailies  deliver  a  scant  13%  coverage  in  the  Tacoma 
Metro  Area  while  The  Tacoma  News  Tribune  gives  you  a 
whopping  82%  penetration  in  the  same  area.  That’s  the  kind 
of  penetration  that  pays  off! 

So  when  your  marketing  plans  include  the  Pacific  North¬ 
west,  Think  Twice  About  Tacoma. 

TACOMA  NEWS  TRIBUNE 

COVERING  WASHINGTON  STATE’S  2NO  MARKET  /  CIRCULATION  88,000 

Represented  by  SAWYER-FERGUSON-WALKER  COMPANY 
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WILLIAM 
KILLINGSWORTH 
vice  president  of 
Graves-Chambers  Co. 
Seattle  brokerage  firm 
says:  “To  us,  Tacoma 
is  the  second  biggest 
‘fisb  in  the  sea,'  and 
we  do  a  lot  of  busi¬ 
ness  in  that  market. 
We  know  from  experi¬ 
ence  we  need  the  ad¬ 
vertising  columns  of 
The  Tacoma  News 
Tribune  to  sell  our 
products  in  this  im¬ 
portant  area.” 
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FAIRCHILD 

news 


Jack  Robertson,  chief  of  Fairchild’s 
Dallas  news  bureau,  is  the  winner 
of  the  $o00  grand  pri?^-  in  the  com¬ 
pany’s  1%3  Annual  News  and  Idea 
Reporting  Awards.  The  first  prize 
represents  the  best  reporting  ap¬ 
pearing  in  Fairchild’s  eight  news¬ 
papers  during  1963.  .Mr.  Robertson’s 
winning  article  for  ELEf.TRONlC 
NEWS  dealt  with  the  government’s 
study  of  its  low  flying  missiles  and 
weapons  system  program.  The  arti¬ 
cle  also  won  for  him  a  S-SO  prize  as 
one  of  the  two  best  stories  in  ELEC¬ 
TRONIC  NEWS  during  the  year. 


Rex  Raney,  Knoxville  correspondent, 
was  the  runnerup  and  received  $100 
for  his  SUPERMARKET  NEWS 
profile  story  on  Cas  Walker.  He, 
too,  received  an  additional  $50  prize 
for  the  story  considered  one  of 
the  two  best  in  .SUPERMARKET 
NEWS. 


$.50  winners  for  the  best  news  and 
idea  stories  of  1%3  in  the  three 
Fairchild  dailies  are: 

DAILY  NEWS  RECORD:  Toshio 
Yoshimura,  Japan  bureau,  for  story 
on  Japanese  approving  three-year 
cotton  quotas,  and  Horace  Farrar. 
England,  for  story  that  British  Wool 
Cloth  Manufacturers  may  be  willing 
to  agree  to  U.S.  import  control  by 
quota. 


WOMEN’S  WEAR  DAILY:  Betty 
Morris,  Washington  bureau,  for 
story  on  Federal  Grand  Jury’s 
probing  of  possible  price  fixing  in. 
men’s  and  women’s  sportswear  in¬ 
dustry,  and  Fred  Eichelbaiun,  New 
York  staff,  for  article  on  the  Mc- 
Crory  shake-up. 


HOME  FURNISHINGS  DAILY: 
Marvin  SiegeL  New  York  staff,  for 
stories  on  the  importance  of  UHF- 
TV  and  FM  stereo  antennas  to 
radio-TV  retailers,  as  well  as  his 
stories  on  major  UHF-TV  develop¬ 
ments,  and  Stanley  Slom,  New  York, 
for  stories  on  industry  studies  of 
means  of  solving  problems  of  ever 
increasing  freight  rates. 


Winners  of  the  awards  on  Fairchild’s 
five  weekly  newspapers  will  be  listed 
here  next  week. 


FAIRCHILD 
Publications,  Inc. 

7  East  12rii  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Pabllikan 

Daily  Nawt  Racord.  Woman's  Waar  Daily, 
Homa  Furnishings  Daily,  Faotwaar  Naws, 
Suparmarkat  Naws,  Drug  Naws  Waakly, 
Man's  Waar  Elactronic  Naws,  Rooks, 
Matalworking  Nows,  Diractorias. 


personal 


■  CITY  EDITOR — Samuel  J.  Boyle, 
above,  has  been  named  city 
editor  of  the  Philadelphia  Bulle¬ 
tin,  succeeding  Earl  Selby  who 
resigned.  Mr.  Boyle,  a  Notre 
Dame  graduate  and  naval  officer 
in  World  War  II,  began  working 
for  the  Bulletin  as  a  reporter  in 
1948. 

Edward  S.  Moores — from  na¬ 
tional  advertisinp  manager  to 
advertising  director  of  the  Lex- 
hi</ton  (Ky.)  Herald-Lender. 

*  a  a 

FbttVD  Ray — from  assistant 
city  circulation  manager  to  as¬ 
sistant  state  circulation  manager 
of  the  Montgomery  (Ala.)  Ad- 
vertifter-Jonmal.  Marion  W. 
Armstrong  replaces  Mr.  Ray. 

a  a  a 

John  (Dink)  Ulm,  head  of 
the  art  department  of  the  Mc¬ 
Keesport  (Pa.)  Daily  News — 
winner  of  a  John  Hervey  award 
for  excellence  in  horse  racing 
coverage. 

a  a  a 

W.  J,  CoLLiNGS  Jr.,  a  former 
Bremerton  (Wash.)  Sun  re- 
I  porter — now  manager  of  publi- 
1  cations  for  Weyerhauser  Com- 
1  pany,  Tacoma. 

a  a  a 

Joseph  M.  Moran,  a  former 
I  telegraph  editor  of  the  Staten 
[Island  (N.  Y.)  Advance — now 
!  manager  of  news  and  informa- 
I  tion  services  for  American  Air¬ 
lines. 


Tanner  T.  Hunt — from  man¬ 
aging  editor  to  editor-in-chief  of 
the  Bcaiinumt  (Tex.)  Enter¬ 
prise  and  Journal,  succeeding 
Robert  W.  Akers,  retired. 
Donald  Streeter — now  man¬ 
aging  editor. 

a  a  a 

Robert  K.  Ottum — from  the 
Salt  Lake  City  (Utah)  Tribune, 
to  the  writing  staff  of  Sports 
Illustrated. 

a  a  a 

Gfxirge  M.  Hunter,  publisher 
of  the  Maelison  Daily  Leader — 
new  president  of  the  South 
Dakota  Press  Association. 

a  a  a 

Gfxirge  Zarry — from  public 
relations  to  bureau  manager  of 
United  Press  International  at 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  Keith  Carew,  resigned. 
Mr.  Zarry^  started  his  career  as 
a  reporter  on  the  Grand  Rapids 
Herald. 

a  a  a 

Gil  Spencer,  formerly  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  weekly  .47'd- 
more  (Pa.)  Main  Line  Times — 
to  the  news  staff  of  radio  sta¬ 
tion  WCAU,  Philadelphia. 

a  a  a 

Richard  Se5RENs  —  from 
Springfield  (Mass.)  Daily  News 
city  .staff,  to  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Times  city  staff.  Paul  Copes — 
from  copy  boy  to  sports  staff, 
Hartford  Times. 

a  a  a 

Richard  K.  Weil  Jr. — to  edu¬ 
cation  reporter  for  the  Pittsfield 
(Mass.)  Berkshire  Eagle;  Rob¬ 
ert  T.  Chaffee — to  reporter. 

a  a  a 

Leonard  Kurtz — from  circu¬ 
lation  manager  of  the  Culver 
City  (Calif.)  Star-News  and 
Venice  Vanguard,  to  sales  staff 
of  the  E.  D.  Kramer  Co.,  Los 
Angeles. 

a  a  a 

David  Farmer  —  from  AP, 
Las  Vegas,  Nev.,  to  Saw  Diego 
(Calif.)  Union. 


Tired  of  the  Trite  and  the  Trivial? 

Give  Your  Readers  Intelligent 
Anstvers  to  Their  R ersonal  Problems! 

FAMILY  COUNCIL 

.  .  .  presents  two  sides  of  a  human  problem,  then  the  Council 
steps  in  with  sound,  analytical  advice.  If  your  present  personal 
relations  eolumn  is  merely  “something  for  laughs,”  switch  to 
FAMILY  COUNCIL  and  provide  your  readers  with  down-to-earth 
solutions  to  their  problems.  Released  for  six-times-a-week. 

IFire  or  write  for  dates. 

GENERAL  FEATURES  CORPORATION 

250  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  New  York 

EDITOR  8C 


Virginia  SDX  CliapitT 
Honors  Louis  Spilinaii 

Richmond,  Va. 

Louis  Spilman,  who  came  to 
Waynesboro  35  years  ago  with 
$357  in  his  pocket  and  founded 
and  built  the  News-Virginian 
into  a  daily  newsjiaper  with  a 
circulation  of  more  than  10,000, 
was  honored  here  April  14  for 
his  outstanding  contributions  to 
Virginia  Journalism.  He  re¬ 
ceived  the  first  annual  (ieorge 
Mason  Award  of  the  Richmond 
professional  chapter  of  Sigma 
Delta  Chi. 

Mr.  Spilman  has  been  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  News-Virginian 
since  its  founding,  Nov.  19, 
1929.  He  also  had  been  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Waymesboro  Pub¬ 
lishing  Corporation  until  a  few 
months  ago  when  succeeded  by 
a  son,  William  B.  Spilman. 

Louis  Spilman  continues  to 
write  his  daily  column,  “The 
Old  Arm  Chair,”  for  the  News- 
V^irginian. 

*  *  * 

John  R.  Mulligan,  a  former 
.American  Weekly  editorial  staff 
member — now  director  of  public 
relations  for  Geyer,  Morey,  Bal¬ 
lard  Inc.,  advertising  agency. 

«  «  « 

Blaine  G.  Davis,  sports  writer 
and  assistant  public  relations 
director  for  the  Bangor  (Me.) 
Daily  News — to  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Penobscot  (Me.) 
Times. 

*  «  * 

Isabel  O’Connell,  society  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Sanford  (Me.) 
Tribune — president  of  the  Maine 
Press-Radio-tv  Women. 

*  *  * 

Eleanor  Dare  Kennedy, 
Greensboro  Daily  News — presi¬ 
dent  of  the  North  Carolina 
Press  Women. 

*  *  * 

Martin  Kessler,  formerly 
with  the  New  York  Mirror — to 
editor  of  Stand  By!,  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Tele¬ 
vision  and  Radio  Artists,  and 
director  of  public  relations. 

*  *  * 

Ellen  McCorquodale — from 
the  Hackensack  (N.  J.)  Record, 
to  the  women’s  news  desk  of  the 
New  Brunswick  (N.  J.)  Home 
News. 

*  *  * 

Fred  Pillsbury,  feature 
writer  of  the  Philadelphia  Bulle- 
j  tin  Sunday  Magazine — resigned. 

I  «  4: 

Stanley  A.  Pakula,  formerly 
I  a  reporter  with  the  Lotig  Island 
I  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Press — to  radio 
station  WHLI,  Hempstead,  L.  I., 
as  public  affairs  director. 
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mention 


PRIZE  MILL — A  typewriter  used 
by  the  late  editor  of  the  Orillia 
(Ont.)  Daily  Packet  and  Times 
(J.  Cliff  Peters)  is  the  prize  in  a 
news  department  competition.  The 
first  winner  is  the  women's  edi¬ 
tor,  Mrs.  Bridget  Teufel,  above, 
for  a  series  of  stories  about  local 
artists.  Winners'  names  will  be 
inscribed  on  the  old  "mill." 

Leon  Levinson,  Montreal  Ga¬ 
zette — president  of  the  Montreal 
Judicial  Press  Gallery. 

«  «  * 

David  R.  Brown — from  iiolice 
reporter  to  real  estate  writer 
for  the  Cleveland  Press  Home 
Maf/azine. 

*  *  * 

Robert  C.  Barton,  former 
editor  of  the  Lima  (Ohio)  News 
and  the  defunct  Lima  Citizen — 
to  editor  of  the  ElyHa  (Ohio) 
C  hronicle-  Telegram. 

*  *  * 

Hamilton  Powell — from  the 
Brownsville  (Tex.)  Herald,  to 
the  Beaumont  (Tex.)  Enter¬ 
prise. 

*  *  * 

Bill  Slevin — from  Albuquer¬ 
que  (N.  M.)  Journal,  to  Catho¬ 
lic  Press,  Denver. 

*  «  a 

Kay  Sa\’EY,  former  woman’s 
feature  writer  for  the  Cincin¬ 
nati  Enquirer — to  Barbara  Hunt 
Associates,  public  relations. 

*  *  * 

John  \V.  Diederich,  con¬ 
troller  of  the  Norfolk  Virginian- 
Pilot  and  Ledger-Star  and 
WTAR  Radio-tv  Corp. — elected 
secretary-treasurer  of  the  two 
corporations,  succeeding  the  late 
C.  Ralph  Beamon.  Charles  R. 
Field — succeeds  Mr.  Diederich. 
Walker  Young — to  purchasing 
director;  ViRGiL  P.  Schroeder 
— to  production  manager. 

*  *  * 

Betty  Klaric,  Cleveland 
(Ohio)  Press  reporter — cited  by 
the  Water  Pollution  Control 
Federation  for  her  articles, 
“Wasted  Waters.” 


MuGiini  Re-elected 
As  OPC  President 

The  Overseas  Press  Club  of 
America  re-elected  Barrett  Mc- 
Gurn  of  the  editorial  board  of 
the  Netv  York  Herald  Tribune 
as  its  president  at  the  annual 
meeting  April  21.  He  then 
named  his  opponent,  William  L. 
Ryan,  foreign  news  analyst  of 
the  Associated  Press,  as  a 
fourth  vicepresident.  The  vote 
was  493  to  351. 

Vicepresidents  elected  were 
Merrill  Mueller,  NBC;  Frank 
Gibney,  publisher  of  Show  mag¬ 
azine,  and  Hal  Lehrman,  free 
lance  writer. 

Will  Oursler,  free  lance  writ¬ 
er,  was  re-elected  secretary  and 
Marshall  Loeb  of  Time  mag¬ 
azine,  treasurer. 

*  *  * 

Lloyd  Carle — from  publisher 
of  the  Everett  (Wash.)  Enter¬ 
prise,  to  publisher  of  Enterprise 
Newspapers,  Portland,  Ore. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

William  Parker,  former 
Hearst  news  executive  and  for¬ 
eign  correspondent — now  Wash¬ 
ington  editor  of  the  Civil  Serx'- 
ice  Reporter  in  Boston. 

*  *  * 

Daryl  Hall — from  news  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Roswell  (N.  M.)  Daily 
Record,  to  managing  editor  of 
the  Ellensburg  (Wash.)  Daily 
Record. 

*  *  * 

William  F.  Viveash — from 
national  advertising  manager  to 
advertising  director  of  the 
Windsor  (Ont.)  Star;  William 
M.  HliNTER — from  manager  of 
retail  advertising  to  director  of 
display  advertising;  Weir  Alex¬ 
ander — to  classified  advertising 
manager. 

*  *  « 

Karen  Klinefelter  —  from 
Dallas  (Tex.)  Times  Herald,  to 
Washington  bureau  of  Dallas 
Morning  News. 

*  *  * 

Jim  Haight — to  reporter.  Las 
Cruces  (N.  M.)  Sun-News. 

*  *  m 

Ida  Belle  Riggins — named 
woman’s  editor  of  Carlsbad 
(N.  M.)  Current-Argus. 

*  *  « 

Ill  Goliiniiiist’s  Spot 

Long  Beach,  Calif. 

George  Robeson,  general  as¬ 
signments  reporter  for  the  Long 
Beach  Independent,  now  writes 
the  column  “Eye  Opener”  for 
the  Independent  and  “Nitecap” 
for  the  Press-Telegram.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  Bob  Wells,  who  resigned 
to  become  press  secretaiy  for 
Pierre  Salinger’s  campaign  for 
the  United  States  Senate. 


Something  someone's  said  at  car¬ 
toonists'  seminar  makes  Hugh 
Hutton,  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
editorial  cartoonist,  laugh  out 
loud. 

Milliceiit  Hearst 
Wetls  Algerian  Official 

Miss  Millicent  Phoebe  Hearst, 
United  Nations  correspondent 
for  Hearst  Headline  Service, 
was  married  April  19  to  Raouf 
Boudjakdji  of  Blida,  Algeria,  a 
member  of  his  government’s  em¬ 
bassy  staff  in  New  York. 

Miss  Hearst,  the  daughter  of 
David  W.  Hearst,  vicepresident 
of  the  Hearst  Corporation,  and 
Mrs.  Hearst,  of  Los  Angeles,  is 
a  grand-daughter  of  the  late 
William  Randolph  Hearst.  The 
marriage  took  place  in  the  home 
of  the  bride’s  grandmother,  Mrs. 
W.  R.  Hearst,  in  New  York  City. 
*  *  * 

Joseph  M.  Ci’Done,  president 
and  co-publisher  of  the  Mont¬ 
clair  (N.  J.)  Times — to  presi¬ 
dent  and  co-publisher  of  the 
Verona-Cedar  Grove  (N.  J.) 
Times,  succeeding  Garvin  P. 
Taylor — to  chaii-man  of  the 
board. 


Uoiirey  Group  Names 
Wusliiii^toii  Newsman 

Washington 

The  Donrey  Media  Group  is 
opening  a  Washington  news  bu¬ 
reau  on  May  1.  Donald  W.  Reyn¬ 
olds,  Donrey  president,  an¬ 
nounced  that  Kenneth  Scheibel 
will  head  the  news  operation. 

Mr.  Scheibel,  43,  has  been  a 
Wa.shington  correspondent  for 
16  years.  He  is  a  native  of  Ne¬ 
braska,  where  his  father  pub¬ 
lished  newspapers  at  Beav’er 
Crossing  and  Grand  Island. 

The  Donrey  Media  Group  in¬ 
cludes  14  newspapers,  and  ra¬ 
dio-tv  i)roperties  in  six  states — 
Nevada,  .Arkansas,  Oklahoma, 
Texas,  Alaska  and  Hawaii. 

*  *  * 

Civic  Medallion 

Tampa,  Fla. 

John  C.  Council,  publisher  of 
the  Tampa  Tribune  Company, 
was  recently  awarded  the  Uni- 
v’ersity  of  South  Florida  medal¬ 
lion  “for  his  leadership  in  the 
civic,  cultural  and  industrial 
progress  of  Tampa.” 

«  4'  * 

Winifred  McFarland,  editor 
of  the  Whittier  (Calif.)  Review 
— elected  president  of  the  South 
(^oast  District  of  the  California 
Press  Women,  Inc. 

*  *  * 

Erwin  De  Groot — to  .staff 
artist.  Long  Beach  (Calif.)  /n- 
dependent,  Press-Telegram.  JiM 
Nesbitt  —  from  San  Diego 
(Calif.)  Tribune  copy  editor,  to 
Independent  copy  desk. 

*  *  V 

Ralph  Gibbons,  40-year  man 
on  the  copy  desk  and  city  desk 
at  the  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Press — 
retired. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Michael  E.  Pulitzer — elected 
to  the  board  of  directors  of 
Pulitzer  Publishing  Co.  He  has 
l)een  a  news  editor  of  the  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch  the  past 
year.  He  is  a  brother  of  Joseph 
Pulitzer  Jr.,  editor  of  the  P-D. 


THE  PRIVACY  INVADERS 

by  Myron  Brenton 

7-Part  Special 

From  This  Sensational 

NEW  ROOK 

Now  Ready 


The  Register  and  Tribune  Syndicate 

INIS  IOWA  411  MADISON  AVI.  NIW  YORK  OTT 
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W.  Johnson  Dies; 
Former  Publisher 
Of  Tucson  Citizen 

Tl'cson,  Ariz. 

William  Houston  Johnson,  84- 
year-old  foi’mer  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Tucson  Daily  Citi¬ 
zen,  died  March  31  after  a  lonpr 
illness.  He  had  closed  his  60- 
year  journalism  career  in  1958. 
The  last  22  of  these  years  were 
with  the  Citizen. 

It  was  as  a  $5-a-week  copy 
boy  in  his  uncle’s  newspaper  at 
Flushing,  Long  Island  that  Mr. 
Johnson  began  his  career. 

He  first  came  here  in  1935 
to  appraise  the  Citizen  for  the 
estate  of  Frank  H.  Hitchcock, 
former  Po.stmaster  General.  A 
year  later,  Mr.  Johnson  pur¬ 
chased  the  paper  in  partnership 
with  William  A.  Small,  Chi¬ 
cago  advertising  man.  He  sold 
his  interest  to  Mr.  Small  in 
1958. 

Before  coming  to  Tucson,  Mr. 
Johnson  worked  for  the  Detroit 
Journal,  a  New  York  advertis¬ 
ing  agency,  the  Perkins  Press 
and  Hearst  Enterprises.  He  was 
a  general  manager  of  Hearst 
Enterprises  when  the  American 
Weekly  magazine  was  founded. 

After  10  years  with  Hearst, 
Mr.  Johnson  took  an  executive 
position  with  the  New  York 
Tribune  froirt  1918  to  1925.  He 
left  the  Trjbune  to  establish 
Johnson’s  Feature  Ser\nce  and 
the  Editors’  Feature  Service. 
Both  were  lated  sold  to  Hearst. 

Mr.  Johnson  returned  to  the 
Flushing  Journal  and  bought  it. 
He  ran  it  one  year  and  sold  it. 
Then  he  established  a  news¬ 
paper  consulting  office  which 
brought  him  to  'Tucson. 

«  *  « 

Henry  T.  Troetschel,  76, 
former  circulation  manager  for 
the  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald;  April 
10. 

♦  *  « 

Charles  F.  Dani^er,  65,  col¬ 
umnist  for  the  Pittsburgh  (Pa.) 
Post  Gazette  for  nearly  40 
years;  April  11. 

«  « 

Samuel  Duff  McCoy,  82, 
whose  50  articles  on  the  Florida 
penal  system  won  the  Pulitzer 
Prize  for  the  old  New  York 
World  in  1924;  April  7. 

♦  «  # 

John  L.  Bunker,  80,  who  be¬ 
gan  with  the  former  Cincinnati 
Commercial  Tribune  in  1905  as 
a  reporter  and  later  was  as¬ 
sistant  literary  editor  of  the 
New  York  Times;  April  4. 

*  *  * 

Ezra  J.  Crane,  62,  editor  of 
the  semi-weekly  Maui  (Hawaii) 
News;  March  29. 


VV'ayne  W.  Bleakley  Jr.,  48, 
editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Franklin  (Pa.)  News-Herald; 
.March  23  in  Tucson,  Arizona. 

*  *  * 

H.  F.  Doolittle,  75,  publisher 
of  the  weekly  Pierce  County 
Herald  at  Ellsworth,  Wis.; 
recently. 

Franklin  D.  Lunsford,  65, 
vicepresident  and  director  of  the 
Dispatch  Printing  Co.,  Colum¬ 
bus,  O.;  March  28. 

*  *  « 

Norman  Rond  Hamilton,  86, 
retired  publisher  and  editor  of 
the  Portsmouth  (Va.)  Star; 
March  26. 

*  «  « 

Milton  Ray  Black,  62,  re¬ 
tired  editorial  staff  writer  for 
the  Alamogordo  (N.  M.)  Daily 
News;  recently, 

4c  «  * 

Ward  T.  Mershon,  69,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board  of  the  Fort 
Madison  (Iowa)  Democrat  Co. 
and  retired  publisher  of  the 
Evening  Democrat;  March  14. 

♦ 

William  A.  Norris,  67,  edi¬ 
torial  writer  and  former  politi¬ 
cal  editor  of  the  Milwaukee 
Sentinel;  April  6. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

J.  Hyde  Sweet,  84,  publisher 
of  the  Nebraska  City  (Nebr.) 
News-Press  for  many  years; 
April  4,  in  Arizona.  He  was  a 
former  Congressman.  His  son, 
Arthur,  is  executive  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  the  newspaper. 

*  *  * 

James  Hurley,  71,  last  out¬ 
doors  columnist  of  the  New  York 
Mirror  who  had  been  writing 
for  the  New  York  Journal 
American  in  recent  months; 
April  4. 

*  * 

Guy  T.  Ludi,  66,  publisher  of 
the  Walioo  (Nebr.)  Democrat; 
April  5. 

*  *  ♦ 

Norris,  Editorialist 
.4nd  Tax  Expert,  Dies 

Milwaukee 

William  A.  Norris,  67,  an  edi¬ 
torial  writer  for  the  Milwaukee 
Sentinel,  died  April  6.  He  had 
been  under  treatment  for  cancer 
of  the  esophagus. 

Mr.  Norris  was  a  member  of 
the  Sentinel  staff  since  June  25, 
1923,  except  for  a  period  be¬ 
tween  May,  1930  and  October, 
1935.  During  his  career,  he  han¬ 
dled  a  wide  variety  of  assign¬ 
ments,  but  was  regarded  as  a 
tax  expert.  He  wrote  on  this 
subject  in  columns  and  special 
articles.  He  spoke  on  taxes  be¬ 
fore  business  groups  and,  on 
occasion,  debated  the  subject 
with  college  professors. 

Before  joining  the  Sentinel, 
he  taught  English  at  Harvard 
College  for  two  years. 


Ben  Hecht,  70 
Dies  Suddenly 

Ben  Hecht,  70,  who  first  won 
fame  as  a  crime  reporter  (1910- 
1924)  for  the  Chicago  Journal 
and  the  Chicago  Daily  News, 
died  suddenly  in  his  New  York 
apartment  April  18.  With  him 
was  his  wife,  the  former  Rose 
Caylor,  who  had  been  a  Chicago 
reporter,  too. 

Mr.  Hecht,  in  collaboration 
with  the  late  Charles  MacAr- 
thur,  another  Chicago  reporter, 
wrote  the  successful  and  raucus 
play,  “The  Front  Page.”  Sev¬ 
eral  of  his  many  books  were 
autobiographical.  During  a  long 
interim  in  Hollywood,  he  wrote 
about  65  screenplays  and  was 
paid  more  than  $300,000  annual¬ 
ly.  He  wrote  scores  of  short 
stories  and  many  screen  plays. 
A  theater  in  New  York  is  named 
for  him. 

His  last  book  about  his  Chi¬ 
cago  newspaper  days  was 
“Gaily,  Gaily”  (E&P,  Aug.  10, 
1963,  page  34). 

Mr.  Hecht  was  burie<l  on  a 
hill  in  Oak  Hills  cemetery  at 
Nyack,  N.  Y.,  near  Mr.  Mac- 
Arthur’s  tomb.  “They  are  side 
by  side  again,”  said  Helen 
Hayes,  the  actress  who  is  Mr. 
Mac  Arthur’s  widow. 

*  *  * 

John  Hanrahan,  76,  former 
promotion  manager  of  the  New 
York  Times;  March  21. 

*  *  « 

Max  a.  Ray,  59,  former  sports 
editor  of  the  Fort  William 
(Ont.)  Thnes-Joumal;  March 
24. 

*  «  * 

Frank  E.  Force,  85,  former 
sports  editor  of  the  Minneapolis 
Tribune;  March  19. 

«  *  • 

Ray  Kraner,  74,  syndicated 
astrology  columnist  who  wrote 
under  the  name  of  Frederick 
Kane;  March  20. 

«  *  « 

Late  Watch  Veteran 
Dies  After  Reunion 

San  Francisco 
Charles  L.  Palmer,  67  vet¬ 
eran  newsman  and  publicist, 
died  here  April  19  after  at¬ 
tending  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Late  Watch,  newspaper 
gathering  commemorating  the 
1906  earthquake  and  fire. 

As  a  sideline  to  public  rela¬ 
tions  work  with  Pacific  Gas  & 
Electric  Co.  he  assembled  a  col¬ 
lection  of  obsolete  printing 
equipment  known  throughout 
the  printing  industry.  Much  of 
this  was  donated  to  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association. 

Mr.  Palmer  was  with  several 
California  dailies  and  part  own¬ 


er  of  the  Ukiah  (Calif.)  '"imes- 
Journal. 

For  years  he  printed  1  .mited 
editions  from  his  Shake  teare 
Press,  using  his  old  tyj'  and 
ancient  equipment.  His  >  ollec- 
tion  will  go  to  California  I’oly- 
technic  College. 

*  *  * 

Thomas  J.  Hannan  Ji..,  55, 
foreign  and  Washington  news 
txlitor  of  the  Providence  (Jl.  1.) 
Evening  Bulletin;  April  23. 

*  *  * 

William  T.  Delaplaine,  73, 
president  and  manager  of  the 
Frederick  (Md.)  News-Post; 
April  18. 

♦  «  « 

Andrew  Ross  Harknes^,  60, 
feature  and  editorial  writu'  of 
the  Toronto  Daily  Star  for  the 
past  25  years;  April  17. 

*  *  * 

Edward  F.  Harkins,  92,  re¬ 
tired  Boston  newspaperman  and 
drama  critic;  April  19. 

m  *  * 

John  W.  Skinner,  79,  retired 
Springfield  (Mass.)  Union  re¬ 
porter;  April  17. 

♦  «  * 

William  R.  Emslie,  62,  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Richmond  (Ind.) 
Palladium-Item  since  1925;  re¬ 
cently. 

*  *  * 

William  E.  Whatley,  67, 
.state  editor  of  the  Saginaw 
(Mich.)  News;  April  23. 

*  *  * 

Robert  Erwin  Ruben,  45, 
former  war  correspondent  for 
Reuters  and  NBC ;  April  20. 

*  *  « 

Hugh  Bradley,  64,  New  York 
Jo^imal- American  sports  writer; 
April  17. 

«  «  « 

Herman  F.  Edwards,  67, 
Portland  Oregonian  staff  writer 
for  the  past  28  years  and  Spo¬ 
kane  (Wash.)  Spokesman-Re¬ 
view  reporter  for  10  years  be¬ 
fore  that;  April  7. 

«  «  * 

John  T.  Flynn,  81,  former 
managing  editor  of  the  old  New 
York  Globe  and  city  editor  of 
the  New  Haven  (Conn.)  Regis¬ 
ter  from  1916-1918;  April  13. 

*  *  * 

Edward  P.  Hogan,  65,  cir¬ 
culation  promotion  manager  of 
the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Tele¬ 
gram  and  Gazette  and  president 
of  the  New  England  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Circulation  Managers; 
April  13. 

*  *  « 

Hobart  B.  Hankins,  76,  for¬ 
mer  news  editor  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Inquirer;  April  12. 

*  *  * 

Warren  Dyar,  77,  retired 
news  editor  of  the  Boston  Globe; 
April  1. 

«  *  « 

Merritt  W.  Sill:,  57,  editor 
of  the  Wabash  (Ind.)  Plain 
Dealer  for  18  years;  April  4. 
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JOI  tt.NAIJSM  BDUCAnOX 


$3,000,000  Sought 
For  Columbia  School 


Or  IwiCentmsalfitwS^S^ 


Wfc)  URilR  j*”**"** 


Tin  Graduate  School  of  Jour-  elude:  Frederick  O.  Beebe, 
nali  in  of  Columbia  University  Washington  Post  Company  and 
is  launching  a  Half-Century  Newsweek  Inc.;  Robert  U. 
Fund  with  an  immediate  goal  of  Brown,  Editor  &  Pithlitilur; 
$3,0i)(M)(K).  I']lliott  V.  Bell,  editor  Herbert  Brucker,  Hartford 
of  llm^incsti  Week,  has  been  Courant;  Louis  G.  Cowan,  Chil- 
named  chairman  of  the  fund  mark  Press;  George  Gribbin, 
committee.  Young  &  Ilubicam  Inc.;  James 

The  fund,  according  to  Ed-  C.  Hagerty,  American  Broad- 
ward  W.  Barrett,  dean  of  the  casting-Paramount  Theatres 
Journalism  School,  is  needed  for  Inc.;  Robert  M.  Hall,  Hall  Syn- 
an  expanded  broadcast  journal-  dicate  Inc.;  Roliert  E.  Kintner, 
ism  program,  for  fellowships,  National  Broadcasting  Com- 
for  two  endowed  professorships,  pany;  John  S.  Knight,  Knight 
for  parts  of  a  national  journal-  Newspapers  Inc. 
ism  library,  for  support  of  the  Also,  James  A.  Linen,  Time 
Colatabia  Jourrialium  Review,  Inc.;  Donald  H.  McGannon, 
and  for  strengthening  the  Westinghouse  Broadcasting  Sta- 
school’s  basic  i)rogram.  tions;  Nelson  Poynter,  St. 

The  long-range  goal  of  the  Petersburg  Times;  Joseph  Pu- 
School  for  the  next  10  years,  itzer  Jr.,  St.  Louis  Post-I)is- 
Dean  Barrett  said,  will  total  $5,-  patch;  M.  Lincoln  Schuster, 
00(t,000  in  capital  funds  and  Simon  &  Schuster;  Frank  Stan- 
approximately  $140,000  in  addi-  ton,  Columbia  Broadcasting  Sys- 
tional  annual  funds.  tern;  Arthur  Ochs  Sulzberger, 

Mr.  Bell,  the  chairman  of  the  New  York  Times;  Alan  H. 
committee,  was  a  member  of  the  Temple,  First  National  City 
class  of  1926.  Bank;  and  John  N.  Wheeler, 

Other  members  thus  far  ap-  North  American  Newspaper 
pointed  to  the  committee  in-  Alliance  Inc. 


WA\n 


CAPITALIZING  on  its  lOOth  anniversary,  the  Sharon  (Pa.)  Herald 
recently  assembled  a  montage  of  newspapers  from  all  state  capitals 
and  Washington,  D.C.  for  a  display  in  the  First  Seneca  Bank.  G.  A. 
Harshman,  president  and  editor  of  the  Herald,  was  host  to  200  at  a 
community  dinner. 


PLATES 
a  minute 


by  the  IVI-A-N  push-button  process 


The  fully-automatic  M-A-N  Caster/Finisher  was  designed 
II  requirements  of  the  most  sophisticated 

I  newspaper  operation  ...  and  has  proven  its  capabilities  in 

actual  production.*  It  casts,  shaves,  cools,  dries  and  trims 
a  predetermined  number  of  plates  from  any  standard  news- 
.  paper  mat.  For  a.completely  modern  molding  and  casting 
operation  the  M-A-N  Caster/Finisher  comple- 

by  the  fully-automatic  M-A-N  Multopress.  Both 

&  |LJ  E" 
910  138th  Y.  n  b 

M-A-N  CASTER/FINISHER 

Units  now  in  operation  or  on  order  for  Louisville  Courier-Journal,  Orlando  Sentinel-Star,  Los  Angeles  Times,  The 
Oklahoman,  Portland  Oregonian,  Birmingham  News  and  La  Presse  (Montreal). 


t 
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PROMOTION 

‘Sing-Along’  Mailers 
Humanize  Ad  Records 

By  Georjie  ^  ilt 


If  you’re  a  shower-stall  tenor 
or  one  of  the  sing-alonp  crowd, 
as  Ions'  as  you  like  the  old  soups, 
you’ll  pet  a  kick  out  of  the 
PUiladclphin  new  mail 

cainpaipn. 

The  Bulletin  sent  10  promo¬ 
tion  pieces,  one  each  week  from 
Fehi  uary  throuph  April,  to  em¬ 
phasize  the  many  years  of  the 
paper’s  leadership  in  circulation 
and  major  advertisinp  classifica¬ 
tions. 

To  <lramatize  the  stati.stics 
and  add  human  interest  to  the 
series,  the  year  durinp  which 
the  Bulletin  started  a  particular 
leadership  record  is  identifie<l 
with  a  sinper,  and  a  sonp.  Sta¬ 
tistics  comparinp  the  Bulletin 
with  other  Philadel|)hia  jtapers 
were  shown  only  for  1963. 

The  first  of  the  series  showed 
a  photo  of  Georpe  M.  Gohan  on 
the  cover  in  a  characteristic 
pose,  and  the  headline,  “It 
started  in  1905.” 

Inside  the  foldei-,  the  cojjy 
said,  “1905  was  the  year  when 
Georpe  .VI.  Cohan  was  sinpinp 
‘Mary  Is  .4  Grand  Old  Name,’ 
from  “45  Minutes  From  Broad¬ 
way.”  1905  was  the  year  when 
the  Eveninp  Bulletin  t(K)k  the 
leadership  in  total  circulation 
amonp  Philadelphia  daily  new.s- 
papers  and  1963  was  the  59th 
consecutive  year  in  which  the 
Eveninp  Biilletin  had  more  cir¬ 
culation  than  any  other  Phila¬ 
delphia  daily  newsjjaper.” 

■The  third  pape  consisted  of  a 
bleed  two-color  picture  pape  of 
photos  of  ci)'ca  1900  })hotos  of 
old  showman  Cohan.  4  sum¬ 
mary  of  Bulletin  leader.shij) 
records  appeared  on  the  hack 
pape. 

The  .second  folder  in  the  cam- 


LET  ATLAS  HELP  YOU 
MAKE  YOUR  COMMUNITY 

“FLAG  CITY,  U.S.A.” 

Do  hundieds  of  public- 
spirited  Newspapers  are  doing— 

Offer  the  Quality  Made, 
Specially  Priced.  Complete 

ATLAS  FLAG  KIT! 

3  X  S'  Fl«ig  of  Thor  tjutittoy.  seweQ 
stripes 

2  pc.  pointed  hardwood  pole 
Wrife,  wire  or  ofjofie 

Atlas  Flag  Corporation  of  America 

Benton,  lllincis  •  Tel;  439-2600 


paipn  featured  a  no.stalpic  shot 
of  .Mary  Martin  on  the  cov’er. 
Inside  the  brochure  it  stated: 
“1938  was  the  year  when  .Mary 
•Martin  came  out  of  nowhere  to 
sinp  My  Heart  Belonps  to  Daddy 
in  Leave  It  To  Me.  1938  was 
the  year  when  the  Eveninp 
Bulletin  took  the  leadership  in 
total  advertisinp  amonp  Phila¬ 
delphia  daily  newspapers. 

Other  pieces  in  the  .series 
showed  Helen  Morpan  in  19‘29 
sinpinp  “Why  Was  I  Boin?” 
Ethel  Merman  heltinp  out 
“There’s  Net  Business  Like 
Show  Business”  in  1946,  Rudy 
Vallee  crooninp  “I’m  Just  a 
Vapalxmd  Lover,”  in  1929,  Judy 
Garland  as  a  child  star  in  the 
“Wizard  of  Oz”  in  1939  when 
the  Bulletin  took  the  lead  in 
retail;  Noel  Coward,  who  did 
“Bittersweet”  in  1929;  Ramon 
Novarro  sinpinp  “the  Papan 
Love  Sonp”  the  same  year; 
Rol)ert  Preston,  who  .sanp 
“Seventy-six  Trombones”  in  ’57 
when  the  Bulletin  took  the  lead 
in  color;  and  Hoapy  Carmichael 
who  pave  us  “Stardust”  in  1929 
when  the  Bulletin  first  ranked 
fir.st  in  retail  procery  linape. 

Photos  in  the  campaipn  from 
three  .sources:  the  Bulletin’s  own 
photo  library,  and  the  Culver 
Pictures  and  Bettmann  .Archives 
in  New  York. 

In  a  previous  .series,  the  Bul¬ 
letin  related  various  important 
years  in  the  pajier’s  hi.story  to 
notable  sports  events  and 

championships. 

Both  campaipns,  featurinp 
.sonps  and  sports,  prove  that 
data  and  dates  don’t  have  to  be 
dull. 

*  *  * 

MAILBOX — A  novel,  die-cut 
folder  from  the  Chicago  Tribune 
is  a  miniature  version  of  a 

familiar  street  corner  red-white- 
and-blue  mail  Itox.  It  calls  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  “Please  Send  Me” 
mail  order  shoppinp  puide  ap- 
pearinp  each  Sunday  in  the 
Tribune.  Copy  in  the  folder  tells 
of  “repeat  .schedules  based  on 
results.” 

*  *  * 

TRUCK — An  accordion-fold 
brochure  from  the  Rockford 
(Ill.)  Morning  Star  and  Regis- 
tvr-Rcpuldic  uses  a  cartoon  of  a 
truck  as  the  thread  of  continu¬ 
ity,  weavinp  its  way  from  one 
new  buildinp  picture  to  another. 
The  market  prowth  story  told  in 
the  folder  is  an  impressiv’e 


praphic  one,  told  in  larpe  photos, 
and  endinp  with  a  shot  of  first 
work  at  the  site  of  the  new 
Chrysler  Coi-poration  plant  to  be 
built  in  the  market. 

*  *  * 

TEASER  —  The  Milwaukee 
(Wis.)  Sentinel  is  using  a 
“teaser”  campaipn  on  150  bill- 
t)oards  in  the  Greater  Milwaukee 
area.  A  week  after  the  word 
“Great”  was  posted,  the  Senti¬ 
nel’s  lopo  appeared.  Durinp  the 
third  week,  copy  was  added  to 
promote  women’s,  sports  or  busi¬ 
ness  coverape. 

«  ♦  * 

CLASSROOM — How  long  has 
the  newspaper  been  used  in  the 
classroom?  Newell  Meyer  of  the 
Milwaukee  Journal  was  going 
through  an  encyclopedia,  “The 
Volume  Library,”  published  in 
1911.  In  this  book  published 
more  than  50  years  ago,  he 
found  an  article,  “Use  of  the 
Newspaper  in  the  Classroom.” 
The  extensive  article  recom¬ 
mends  to  educators  the  use  of 
newspapers  in  teaching  arith¬ 
metic,  reading,  geography,  his¬ 
tory  and  political  economics. 

*  «  « 

IMPACT  —  “If  media  impact 
is  ever  to  be  evaluated  properly, 
computer  decision  systems  must 
include  intangible  values,”  is 
the  headline  on  a  double-spread 
advertisement  from  the  IFor- 
rester  (Mass.)  Telegram  and 
(iazetie,  in  E&P  April  18.  The 
unusual  ad  tells  that  newspa¬ 
pers’  impact-v’alue  adds  domi¬ 
nantly  and  rewardinply  to  news¬ 
papers’  market-coverage  story. 
“Who  is  to  weigh  the  importance 
of  an  alert,  vigorous  and  vigi¬ 
lant  editorial  policy?  What  is 
the  value-impact  of  parental 
pride  in  a  daughter’s  engage¬ 
ment  announcement  and  jiic- 
ture  in  the  press?  What  is  the 
value-impact  of  a  newspaper 
which  plays  Santa  Claus,  which 
i-emembers  and  is  generous  to 
the  underprivileged?  What  is 
the  impact  of  a  local  cartoonist 
.  .  .  how  does  one  appraise  the 
value- impact  of  Letters-to-the- 
editor?”  True,  each  medium 
has  its  own  degree  of  impact. 
Just  as  true  is  the  fact  that 
newspapers  mean  moi-e  to  peo¬ 
ple,  and  do  more  for  people, 
than  any  other  form  of  commu¬ 
nication  yet  devised.  Put  that 
into  computers  and  see  what 
comes  out.”  Publisher  Richard 
C.  Steele  hopes  that  this  kind  of 
message  will  be  expounded  and 
extended  by  others  in  the  busi¬ 
ness. 

*  *  * 

“HAPPINESS”  —  “What  is 
Happiness?”  asks  a  direct  mail 
piece  from  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
promoting  the  children’s  sup¬ 
plement  of  “Books  Today,”  new' 
Tribune  literary  magazine.  The 
Special  section  will  appear  May 


10.  The  accordion  folder  in¬ 
cludes  sev’en  cartoon-illustrated 
slogans:  “Happiness  is  a  tenth 
I)rinting  of  a  book  you  thought 
would  be  a  dog.”  For  book  sell¬ 
ers:  “Happiness  is  a  mother 
who  says,  ‘Keep  your  peanut- 
butter  fingers  off  the  merchan¬ 
dise.’  ”  “Happiness  is  someone 
w'ho  doesn’t  say  he’s  just  brows¬ 
ing.”  For  publishers:  “Happi¬ 
ness  is  a  son  w'ho  hates  tele¬ 
vision.”  Bet  that  a  lot  of  them 
are  clipped  and  put  up  on  bul¬ 
letin  boards  in  publishing  houses 
and  bookstores. 

♦  «  « 

EXOTICA  —  The  To,  ■onto 
Telegram  prepared  an  offbeat 
cookbook,  “Piscine  Cuisine  Ex¬ 
otica,”  featuring  20  unusual  fish 
recipes  collected  by  outdoor  edi¬ 
tor  Tiny  Bennett,  for  .sale  at  25c 
each  at  the  Telegram’s  booth  at 
the  Sportsmen’s  Show,  The  book¬ 
let  was  so  popular  they  had  to 
go  back  to  press  before  the  show 
was  over  to  meet  the  demand. 
The  original  press  run  was 
3,000  copies.  (Ever  try  “Skinned 
Mudeats”  in  Beer?) 

♦  ♦  « 

MEMORIAL  —  The  Boston 
Globe  has  published  a  60-page 
booklet,  ‘‘Good  Night,  Brave 
Spirit,”  to  preserve  the  record 
of  how  the  Globe  reported  the 
tragedy  of  the  assassination  of 
President  Kennedy.  Front  pages 
of  the  four  days  are  reprinted, 
as  are  picture  pages,  editorials, 
columns,  features  and  cartoons. 
*  *  * 

EXHIBIT — The  Detroit  Free 
Press  has  just  closed  a  month- 
and-a-half  exhibit  of  the  Athena 
Robbins-Rick  Fletcher  educa¬ 
tional  comic  strip,  “Old  Glory  at 
the  Crossroads,”  at  the  Detroit 
Historical  Museum.  The  syndi¬ 
cated  strip  highlights  historic¬ 
ally  important  events  of  the 
Civil  War.  The  exhibit  featured 
original  drawings  in  black  and 
white,  color  renderings  and 
finished  proofs.  In  addition  to 
37  complete  strips.  Civil  War 
fiags,  relics  and  pieces  of  mili¬ 
tary  equipment  were  displayed. 
More  than  40,000  attended  the 
exhibit,  which  had  been  opened 
with  an  assembly  of  local  patri¬ 
otic  organizations. 

*  *  * 

20  YEARS — A  32-page  book¬ 
let,  “Twenty  Years  of  Minne¬ 
sota  Opinion,”  has  been  released 
by  the  Minneapolis  Tribune.  The 
booklet  summarizes  the  results 
of  the  Minnesota  Poll  surveys 
since  1944.  Poll  findings  on  gen¬ 
eral  elections  since  1944  are  com¬ 
pared  to  official  election  results. 
The  booklet  describes  polls  on  a 
variety  of  subjects,  including 
agriculture,  civil  rights,  daylight 
savings,  education,  foreign  rela¬ 
tions,  health  and  medicine.  A 
chapter  is  devoted  to  telling  how 
the  Minnesota  Poll  is  conducted. 
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The  Weekly  Editor 

I’KOIVIOTIX;  THE  VOIAINTEERS 


Joseph  Francomanc,  president  of  the  Lions  Club  of  the  Merricks,  left, 
and  Johannes  Laursen,  publisher  of  Merrick  Life,  in  front  of  the 
weekly's  exhibit  Volunteer  Night. 


Kv  Kirk  Frietlinuii 

.!/( n  ick  Life,  a  5,000-ABC 
circulation  weekly  in  suburban 
\ew  York  City,  recently  mined 
with  marked  success  an  asset 
available  to  any  community 
newspapers — the  sendee  volun¬ 
teer. 

Together  with  the  local  Lions 
Club,  the  weekly  co-sponsored 
Yolunteer  Nipht  April  18. 
Thirty-eipht  community  organi¬ 
zations  joined  in  the  event,  ex¬ 
hibits  of  their  contributions  to 
the  Merrick  community  filled  the 
Calhoun  High  School  gym  and 
the  newsi)ai)er  earned  reams  of 
good  will  and  some  excellent 
promotion  while  performing  a 
.sendee  to  the  town. 

In  inviting  us  to  attend  Vol¬ 
unteer  Night,  Life  Publisher 
Johannes  Laursen  pointed  out 
that  such  a  program  could  Ik* 
put  on  by  almost  any  weekly. 

The  idea  centererl  around  a 
.short  play,  “Person  to  Person 
Call,”  put  on  by  a  group  of  ino- 
fessional  actors  and  actresses 
from  the  “Plays  for  Living” 
organization.  Josei)h  .1.  Fran- 
comano,  ju’esident  of  the  Lions 
Club  of  the  Menicks,  saw  the 
play  last  ()ctol)er  at  its  first 
.showing  in  the  Donnell  Tdbrary, 
New  York  City. 

The  half-hour  play,  written 
by  Virginia  Travers  Coigney 
originally  starred  Frederic 
March.  It  dramatize<l  the  trained 
volunteers  who  often  rise  to 
high  moments  of  service  during 
catastrophe.  Also,  that  citizen¬ 
ship  participation  in  connection 
with  trained  workers  affected 
everj’one  in  the  community  soon¬ 
er  or  later. 

Mr.  Francomano  came  to 
Merrick  Life  and  suggested  that 
the  newspaper  and  the  Idons  co¬ 
sponsor  Volunteer  Night,  built 
around  the  play.  Mr.  Laursen 
agreed  and  in  February’  plans 
started  for  the  April  18  affair. 
(Mr.  Laursen  told  us  that  a 
weekly  newspaper  does  not 
necessarily  need  a  profession¬ 
ally-acted  play  in  order  to  put 
on  a  volunteer  night.  It  could 
be  done,  he  said,  with  an  ama- 
teui'  theatrical  group  in  the 
community.) 

Large  Response 

On  mutual  letterhead  of  the 
Lions  and  Merrick  Life,  invita¬ 
tions  went  out  to  community 
organizations  inviting  them  to 
do  two  things:  Make  an  exhibit 
of  their  work.  Prepare  a  two- 
minute  talk  to  be  given  the  eve¬ 
ning  of  April  18. 


The  co-sponsors  expected  no 
more  than  15  or  20  serv’ice 
groups  to  be  interested.  They 
got  response  from  88. 

The  displays  weie,  for  the 
most  part,  well  i)ut  together, 
and  showed  the  wide  range  of 
Merrick  community  service  ac¬ 
tivities.  Merrick  Life  presented 
its  own  exhibit,  with  the  theme: 
“Over  25  years  telling  the  V’ol- 
unteer  Story’.”  Included  weie 
copies  of  the  i)aper  dating  back 
to  1939  when  the  weekly  was 
))  u  t  out  on  a  mimeograi)h 
machine. 

“We’re  not  a  volunteer  organ¬ 
ization,  of  course,”  Mr.  Laursen 
said,  “But  w’e  feel  close  to  them 
and  our  aims  are  the  same  many 
times.” 

The  jjrogram  got  an  added 
boost  after  Volunteer  Night 
when  the  Merrick  Library  in¬ 
vited  all  of  the  organizations 
j)articipating  to  show  their  ex¬ 
hibits  on  the  main  floor  of  the 
library’.  For  the  next  several 
months,  each  exhibit  will  rotate 
on  display’  for  one  week. 

Invitation  to  Join 

The  weekly  devoted  much 
space  to  promoting  the  program. 
In  an  editorial  April  16,  Mer¬ 
rick  Life  gave  two  reasons  for 
liresenting  Volunteer  Night: 
“To  pay  long  overdue  tribute  to 
the  many  wonderful  people  in 
our  community’  who  have  given 
such  marv’elous  volunteer  ser\’- 
ice  through  the  years.  And  it  is 
also  hoped  that  many  new  resi¬ 
dents  will  accept  the  invitation 
to  come  and  join  the  volunteer 
ranks  of  our  community,” 

The  first  was  of  course  accom¬ 
plished  by  Volunteer  Night, 
which  culminated  in  the  presen¬ 
tation  of  the  “Volunteer  Award” 
to  Harry  Friemann,  a  local  fire¬ 
man  and  his  wife,  Lee,  who  is 
head  of  the  local  unit  of  the 
Salvation  Ai-my.  She  was  one 
of  the  two-minute  speakers 
earlier  in  the  program.  They 
received  an  engraved  clock. 

Merrick  Life  hoped  to  ac¬ 
complish  the  second  by  both. the 
special  night  and  by  a  four-page 
supplement  w’hich  came  out  a 
couple  of  weeks  later.  The  sup¬ 
plement  contained  all  38  two- 
minute  speeches  given  Volun¬ 
teer  Night,  plus  pictures  taken 
that  night  by  Merrick  Life  Pho- 
togi’apher  Frank  Bertolini.  This 
supplement  was  a  good  directory 
to  what  service  organizations 


were  in  the  community  and  what 
they’  were  doing. 

Dorcas  Carlos,  Life  managing 
editor,  said  that  extra  copies 
would  l)e  run  off  for  distribution 
by  the  Welcome  Wagon  to  Mer¬ 
rick  newcomers.  A  Merrick  Life 
subscription  blank  went  into  the 
supplement. 

Some  I’robleiiis 

Volunteer  Night  was  pretty’ 
much  of  a  success,  with  many 
townspeople  suggesting  it  be 
made  an  annual  affair.  But  there 
were  a  few  problems  and  Mr. 
Laursen  enumerated  them. 

The  inogram  was  too  long. 
Many  of  the  38  speeches  ran 
over  two  minutes  and  when  put 
together  they  had  the  audience 
restless.  Mr.  Laursen  said  this 
came  about  l)ecause  so  many 
more  organizations  participated 
than  originally’  estimated. 

“It  was  entirely  too  long  a 
.session,”  he  admitted.  “If  we 
decide  to  do  it  next  y’ear,  we’ll 
have  more  emphasis  on  the  ex¬ 
hibits — people  came  for  the  ex¬ 
hibits — and  a  .shorter  program.” 

There  was  also  less  of  a  turn¬ 
out  than  expected  for  the  Sat¬ 
urday  night  affair.  Mr.  Laursen 
said  the  next  one  might  possi¬ 
bly  be  run  in  the  afternoon  so 
that  family  groups  could  attend. 

But  there  was  no  denying  that 
the  night  focused  attention  on 
the  volunteers,  from  the  brand 
new  fire  trucks  in  the  high 
.school  parking  lot  to  the  ex¬ 
hibits  in  the  gy’m  to  the  parade 
of  people  going  up  to  the  stage. 

Mr.  Laursen  m.c.’d  the  intro¬ 
ductions  of  volunteer  representa¬ 
tives,  which  was  more  good  pro¬ 
motion  for  his  newspaper. 

The  highlight  for  us  i>erson- 
ally  was  when  Bert  Boucher 
walked  onto  the  stage.  The  last 
time  we  saw  him  was  in  Febru¬ 
ary  at  Syracuse.  As  manager  of 
production  planning  of  the  Mer- 
genthaler  Linotype  Company,  he 


was  fielding  (|uestions  during  a 
production  seminar  of  the  New 
York  Press  Associations. 

Now,  in  brown  and  green  uni- 
foi’m,  he  was  telling  why  he  be¬ 
came  a  Boy  Scout  leader. 

illlllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllillllllllUINl 

THURSDATA 

-ililllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllll^^^^^ 

EDITORIAL  ACTION  —  Two 
juveniles,  who  apparently  read 
an  editorial  in  the  Westfield 
(N.  Y.)  Republican,  were  ar¬ 
rested  recently  by  state  police. 
An  editorial  in  the  Republican 
was  headed:  “Westfield  —  An¬ 
other  Peyton  Place.”  The  youths 
were  caught  posting  signs  out¬ 
side  the  city  limits,  reading: 
“Welcome  to  Peyton  Place.” 

*  *  * 

TESTIMONIAL?  —  The  fol¬ 
lowing  letter  appeared  in  the 
first  edition  of  the  Roadrunner, 
a  weekly  newspaper  “to  be  pub¬ 
lished  irregularlyr”  at  Nenana, 
Alaska:  “Dear  Editure:  “I  like 
yur  paper  very  much.  In  fact  I 
agree  with  evrything  you  say. 
It  is  the  furst  time  that  I  have 
evr  found  a  noospaper  that 
thinks  exactly  the  same  way  I 
due.  “Signed  John  P.  “P.S.  Par¬ 
don  the  colur  crayon  but  where 
I  am  staying  now,  we  are  not 
allowed  to  have  sharp  objects.” 
«  *  * 

TOP  BRASS  —  The  Vale 
(Ore.)  Malheur  Enterprise  (Bill 
Jenkins,  editor  and  publisher) 
now  boasts  the  services  of  Vale’s 
former  mayor,  Kerm  Decker,  as 
production  manager.  “We’ve  had 
a  district  attorney,  a  couple  of 
judges  and  even  a  former  gov¬ 
ernor  drop  by  on  publication 
day  and  fold  a  few  papers,  but 
we’re  really  bragging  about  this 
new  addition  to  the  staff,”  Bill 
Jenkins  said.  John  York,  offset 
pressman  for  15  months,  re¬ 
signed  to  open  an  offset  print¬ 
ing  business  in  Ontario,  Ore. 
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March 


Linage 


1964 

1963 

AKRON, 

OHIO 

Beacon  JournaUe  . 

.  2.160.025 

2,201,624 

§Beacon  Joumal-S  _ 

.  1,113,161 

1,133,550 

Grand  Total  . 

.  3,273,186 

3,335,174 

ALBANY, 

N.  Y. 

•Knickerbocker-News-e 

1,082.540 

1,144,544 

Times  Union-m  . 

960,950 

984.426 

§Times  Union>S  . 

666,092 

695,341 

Grand  Total  . 

2,709,582 

2,824,311 

ALBUQUERQUE,  N.  M. 

Journai-m  . 

1,573,050 

1,686,169 

|Journal-S  . 

556,191 

651,985 

tribune>e  . 

1,610,625 

1,600,260 

Grand  Total  . 

3,739,866 

3,938,414 

ATLANTA 

.  GA. 

Constitution*ni  . 

1,992,723 

1,932,644 

JournaUe  . 

2,373,389 

2,251,108 

Journal  &  Constitution-S  1,261,609 

1.137,512 

Grand  Total  . 

5.627,721 

5,321,264 

ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.  J. 

Press-m 

774,504 

733,429 

•Press-S  . 

173,868 

194,649 

Grand  Total  . 

948,372 

928,078 

BALTIMORE.  MD. 

§New$'Anrterican-S  . 

663,120 

641,472 

News-American-e  . 

1,489,737 

1,338,053 

Sun-m  . . 

1,361,655 

1,305,730 

Sun-e . 

2,138,308 

2,103,038 

tSun-S  . 

1,718,334 

1,832,918 

Grand  Total  . 

7,371,154 

7,221,211 

BANGOR, 

ME. 

News-m  . 

800,954 

729,931 

BINGHAMTON.  N.  Y. 

Press-e  . 

1,442,693 

1,410,597 

SPress-S  . 

423,035 

449,432 

Sun-Bulletin-m  . 

507,784 

511,640 

Grand  Total  . 

2,373,512 

2,371,669 

BIRMINGHAM.  ALA. 

Post-Herald-m  . 

1,050,692 

1,068,672 

News-e  . 

1,741,215 

1,767,368 

tNews-S  . 

878,659 

991,822 

Grand  Total  . 

3,670,566 

3,827,862 

NOTE:  Part-run  adv. 

included: 

1,741,215 

(42,547):  1.767,368  (43,421). 

BOSTON.  MASS. 

Record  American-d  ... 

705,840 

694,175 

Advertiser-S  . 

283,346 

304,741 

Globe-e  . 

1,514,683 

1,519,365 

6lobe-m  . 

1,286,278 

1,319,688 

§Globe-S  . 

1,444,337 

1.589.895 

Herald*m  . 

1,080,751 

1,188,340 

tHerald-S  . 

1,069,000 

1,225,043 

Traveler-e  . 

1,394,999 

1,352,446 

Grand  Total  . 

8,779,234 

9,193,693 

BUFFALO, 

N.  Y. 

Courier  Express-m  _ 

1,094,331 

1,033,378 

§Courier  Eipress-S  .... 

1,014,196 

1,032,126 

(Evening  News-e  . 

2.460.049 

2,416,439 

Grand  Total  . 

4.568,576 

4,481,943 

CAMDEN. 

N.  J. 

Courier-Post-e  . 

1,646,282 

1,513,203 

CHARLESTON, 

W.  VA. 

Mail-e  . 

974,018 

888,664 

Gazette-m  . 

943,490 

912.988 

§Gaiette-Mail-S  . 

375,402 

423.032 

Grand  Total  . 

2.292.910 

2,224,684 

IMPORTANT  NOTICE 

The  linage  tabulations  shown  here  have 
bean  compiled  by  Media  Records,  Inc.  for 
exclusive  publication  by  Editor  &  Publisher. 
They  may  not  be  printed  or  published  in 
any  form  without  explicit  permission  from 
Media  Records,  Inc. 

Except  where  other  figures  are  specifi¬ 
cally  shown  the  following  footnotes  apply 
to  Media  Records,  March  I9M  Linages: 
•Includes  22,495  lines  FAMILY  WEEKLY 
tincludes  37, iU  lines  THIS  WEEK 
lincludes  26,790  lines  PARADE 
#lncludes  94,747  lines  WEEKEND  MAGA¬ 
ZINE. 

NOTE;  American  Weekly  discontinued 
publishing  after  the  September  I,  1963 
issue. 


GENERAL  AND  AUTOMOTIVE 
NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING  LINAGE 

MARCH  &  FIRST  THREE  MONTHS 
( 14  City  Total— 6  and  7  Day  Basis) — Media  Records 

MARCH  THREE  MONTHS 

1964  vs  1963  1964  vs  1963 

^  .  %  %  of  %  %  of 

GENERAL  Gain  or  loss  Total  Gain  or  loss  Total 


Alcoholic  Beverages  . 

.  -  10.8 

7.9 

+  0.5 

6.4 

Foods  . 

-  3.5 

12.7 

-  6.1 

12.7 

Baby  Foods  . 

-  lO.I 

0.3 

-  21.3 

0.3 

Baking  Products  . 

-  9.8 

1.0 

-  23.5 

l.l 

Beverages  . 

-  1.7 

1.8 

-  23.3 

1.3 

Cereals  &  Breakfast  Foods 

+  100.4 

0.9 

+  97.3 

0.9 

Condiments  . 

+  0.1 

0.8 

-  11.2 

0.7 

Dairy  Products  . 

-  8.3 

1.9 

-  4.1 

1.8 

Frozen  Foods  . 

-  17.9 

0.8 

+  9.5 

l.l 

Meats  4  Fish . 

+  2.3 

1.3 

-  16.3 

l.l 

Industrial  ...  ... 

-  29.7 

l.l 

-  8.7 

l.l 

Insurance  . 

+  2.1 

2.0 

+  3.5 

1.9 

Medical  . 

-  26.2 

2.1 

-  32.2 

2.5 

Public  Utilities  .  ... 

+  1.4 

3.4 

+  1.9 

3.1 

Publishing  &  Media . 

+  27.0 

9.6 

+  13.8 

9.4 

Radio,  TV  &  Phonographs 

+  67.8 

1.7 

+  82.9 

1.9 

Sporting  Goods,  Cam.  & 

Photo  SuppI . 

-  8.8 

0.4 

-  6.8 

0.3 

Tobacco  . 

+  251.3 

4.6 

+  244.0 

4.2 

Toilet  Requisites . 

+  10.9 

2.2 

+  45.4 

2.5 

Dentrifices 

-  52.0 

0.4 

-  27.8 

0.3 

Men's  Toiletries 

+416.0 

1.0 

+465.1 

1.0 

Perfumes  &  Cosmetics 

-  21.1 

0.4 

-  10.8 

0.6 

Toilet  Soaps 

-  73.5 

0.0 

+  198.2 

0.2 

Transportation 

-  13.3 

10.8 

-  7.8 

11.5 

Airways  . 

-  19.9 

6.9 

-  13.2 

7.4 

Bus  Lines  . 

+  25.4 

0.5 

-  4.1 

0.3 

Railroads  . 

-  5.3 

0.8 

-  1.6 

1.0 

Steamships . 

-  16.3 

1.2 

-  10.6 

1.2 

Tours  . 

+  33.5 

1.2 

+  38.0 

1.3 

Wearing  Apparel 

-  23.3 

1.4 

+  14.4 

0.9 

TOTAL  GENERAL 

+  0.0 

72.9 

+  2.9 

70.8 

AUTOMOTIVE 

Gasolines  &  Oils 

+  15.2 

1.3 

+  59.2 

l.l 

Passenger  Cars — New 

-  1.2 

15.0 

+  6.8 

17.9 

Tires  4  Tubes 

+  33.7 

2.2 

+  23.9 

1.7 

Trucks  4  Tractors 

+  109.9 

l.l 

+  64.9 

l.l 

TOTAL  AUTOMOTIVE 

+  7.1 

27.1 

+  11.8 

29.2 

TOTAL  GENERAL  AND 

AUTOMOTIVE  . 

+  2.3 

100.0 

+  5.9 

100.0 

1964 

1963 

CHARLOTTE 

N.  C. 

News-e  . 

1,229,477 

1,064,054 

Observer-m  . 

1,798,930 

1,737,434 

tOb$erver-S  . 

707,185 

642,335 

Grand  Total  . 

3,735,592 

3,443,823 

CHICAGO 

ILL. 

Tribune-m  . 

3,345,753 

3,216,629 

Tribune-S  . 

1,784,017 

2,044,211 

tDaily  News-e  . 

1,948,109 

2,036,808 

American-#  . 

745.196 

862,278 

American-S  . 

635,417 

393,075 

Sun-Times-m  . 

1,607,233 

1,598,983 

§Sun-Times-S  . 

959,842 

1,016,888 

Grand  Total  . II.02S.567  11,168,872 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  included;  Tribune-m 
3,345,753  (481.620);  3,216.629  (439,319).  S— 
1,784,017  (332,099):  2,044,211  (528,916).  Sun- 
Times  959,842  (144,127);  1.016,888  (161,255). 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO 

Enquirer-m  .  1,954,151  1,858,513 

fEnquirer-S  .  1,429,570  1,543,984 

Post  a  Times-Star-e  ....  1.992,834  1,990,874 


Grand  Total  .  5,376,555  5,393,371 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

Plain  Dealer-m  .  2,545,355 

(Plain  Dealer-S  .  1,689,566  On  Strike 

Press-e  .  2,737,578 


Grand  Total  .  6,972,499 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  included:  2,737,578 
(212,179). 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO 

Dispatch-e  .  2,550,610  2,290,696 

Dispatch-S  .  1,460,512  1,436,147 

Citizen-Journal-m  .  1,038,857  968,848 

Star-w  .  39,045  54,222 


Grand  Total  .  5,089,024  4,749,913 


1964 

1963 

DALLAS, 

TEX. 

News-m  . 

.  2,219,249 

2,230,932 

tNews-S  . 

835,966 

901,713 

Times  Herald-e  . 

.  2.342.038 

2,266,225 

§Time$  Herald-S  . 

.  803,973 

901,136 

Grand  Total  . 

.  6,201,226 

6,300,006 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv. 

.  Included: 

2,342,038 

(27.144).  2,266,225  (43,207). 

DAYTON. 

OHIO 

Journal-Herald-m  _ 

.  1,858.688 

1.688.700 

New$-e  . 

.  1,986,763 

1,954,946 

§New$.S  . 

.  706,764 

796,428 

Grand  Total  . 

.  4,552,215 

4,440,074 

DENVER. 

COLO. 

Rocky  Mt.  News-m  . . . 

.  2,062,149 

1,981,460 

§Rocky  Mt.  News-S  . . . 

.  455.035 

494,456 

Post-e  . 

.  2,407,270 

2,301,861 

tPost-S  . 

.  1,016,563 

1,102,785 

Grand  Total  . 

.  5,941.017 

5,880,562 

NOTE:  Part-run  adv. 

Included: 

2,062,149 

(247.022);  2.301,861  (133,660). 

DES  MOINES,  IOWA 

Register-m  . 

.  610,932 

571,050 

Tribune-e  . 

.  956,806 

925,933 

tRegister-S  . 

.  584,553 

580,591 

Grand  Total  . 

.  2,152,291 

2,077,574 

DETROIT, 

MICH. 

Free  Press-m  . . 

.  1,618,167 

1,420,423 

§Free  Press-S  . . 

618,329 

615.441 

News-e  . 

.  2.788.169 

2.543.884 

tNews-S  . . 

.  1,380,025 

1,318,890 

Grand  Total  .  6,404,690  5,898,633 

NOTE:  Part-run  adv.  included;  Free  Press 
1,618,167  (109,413):  1,420,423  (127,945).  S- 
618,329  (76,632);  615.441  (135.305).  News 
2,788,169  (196,454):  2,543,884  (201,027).  S— 
1,380,025  (78,189);  1,318,890  (67.216). 


1964 

1963 

ELMIRA, 

N.  Y. 

Star  Gai.  &  Adv.-d 

879  III 

806,294 

•Telegram-S  . 

267,763 

293,547 

Grand  Total  . 

..  1,146,874 

1,099,841 

EL  PASO.  TEX. 

Time$-m  . 

..  1,243,226 

1.291.854 

§Times-S  . 

..  434.821 

479,787 

Herald-Post-e  . 

..  1,244.208 

1.211,952 

Grand  Total  . 

. .  2,922,255 

2,983,593 

ERIE, 

PA. 

Times-e  . 

.  1,145,899 

1.149,165 

§Times-News-S  . 

490,398 

509,671 

Grand  Total  . 

..  1,636.297 

•.658.836 

NOTE:  The  News, 

Mornina. 

and  the 

Times,  Evening,  are  sold  in  opt(onal  com- 

bination.  The  linage 

of  one  edition,  the 

Times.  Evening  is  shown. 

EUGENE 

,  ORE. 

Register  Guard-e  _ 

..  1.296,953 

1  245,581 

’Register  Guard-S  ... 

394,036 

381,886 

Grand  Total  . 

. .  1,690,989 

1 ,627,467 

EVERETT, 

WASH. 

Herald-e  . 

..  1,072,171 

1,016,749 

FALL  RIVER.  MASS. 

Herald  News-e  . 

..  1,018,074 

944,702 

FORT  LAUDERDALE.  FLA. 

•News-e  . 

, ,  2,339,785 

..  1,072,296 

News-Sat  . 

462.216 

3  874  297 

NOTE;  (*)  Published 

5  days  a  week  only. 

FORT  WAYNE.  IND. 

Journal  Gaiette-m 

,.  1,215.365 

1,220,974 

^Journal  Gaiette-S  . . . 

589,323 

594,878 

News  Sentinel  e  . 

.  1,784,452 

1,777,857 

Grand  Total  . 

.  3,589,140 

3,593,709 

FORT  WORTH,  TEX. 

Star-Telegram-m  . 

959,513 

1.062,392 

Star-Telegram-e  . 

,  1,697,725 

1.846,168 

§Star-Teleqram-S  . 

781,659 

944,810 

Press-e  . 

477,813 

442,248 

Press-S  . 

.  212,655 

198.496 

Grand  Total  . 

.  4,129,365 

4,494,114 

NOTE;  Press  Evening  published 

5  days  a 

week  only. 

FRESNO. 

CALIF. 

Bee-e 

1,531,047 

1,366,296 

§Bee-S 

726,434 

728,952 

Grand  Total  . 

2,257,481 

2,095,248 

GARY, 

IND. 

Post-Tribune-e  . 

.  1,571,252 

1,461,506 

•Post-Tribune-S  . 

.  587,528 

513,504 

N.W.  Ind.  Sentinel-m  . 

.  949,351 

Grand  Total  . 

.  3,108,131 

1,975,010 

NOTE:  Northwest  Indiana  Sentinel  Morn. 

first  publication  date 

December 

10.  1963. 

GLENS  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

Post-Star  (See  Note)  . 

.  645,891 

648,008 

NOTE;  Post-Star  Morning  sold 

in  com- 

bination  with  Times  1 

Evening.  Linage  of 

one  edition,  Post-Star  Morning. 

only  IS 

given. 

GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH. 

Press-e  . 

.  2,187,347 

2,077,591 

t Press-S  . 

.  668,152 

626,293 

Grand  Total  . 

.  2,855,499 

2.703.884 

HACKENSACK.  N.  J. 

Record-e  . 

.  2,018,977 

2,376,195 

NOTE:  Part-run  adv, 

,  included: 

2,018,977 

(116,879);  2,376,195  (132,698). 

HAMMOND.  IND. 

Times-e  . 

.  1,317,181 

1,368,812 

Times-S  . 

.  518,303 

587,781 

Grand  Total  . 

.  1,835.484 

1,956,593 

NOTE:  Times  Evening  published  five  days 

a  week  only. 

HARRISBURG.  PA. 

Pairiot-m  . 

.  1,320,216 

1,265,634 

§Patriot  News-S  . 

.  506,209 

524,184 

Grand  Total  .  1,826,425  1,789,818 


HARTFORD.  CONN. 

Courant-m  .  1,035,210  977.699 

5Courant-S  .  789,416  892,468 


tTimes-e  .  2,023,366  1,988,267 

Grand  Total  .  3,847,992  3,858,434 
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HAVERHILL,  MASS. 

Journal  181,050  213,882 

HONOLULU,  HAWAII 

Adyurtif-  .  I,30(,790  1,152,849 

Star-8ull<=^  n-e  .  1,424,853  1,434,974 

■Star-8u.  •tin  & 

Adver'  er-S  .  550,421  539,454 

Gram?  Total .  3,484,244  3,327,281 


HOUSTON,  TEX. 


"hronici  ■■  .  2,872,713  2.883,404 

SChronk^mS  .  1,332,518  1,380,710 

Poit-m  •  2,282,480  2,323,517 

.post-S  829,709  873,138 

Pr„j.e*  .  382,937  439,487 

Grand  *otal  .  7,700,557  8,100,454 

NOTE:  Part-run  adv.  included:  Chronicle 
2872  713  (131.340);  2,883,404  (150,820).  S— 
('332  518  (21,835):  1,380,710  (27,595).  Post 
2,'292,480  (74,040);  2,323,517  (93,371). 

'*  Press-Evening  last  data  of  publication 
March  20  1944. 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

News-n  1,705,595  1,431,870 

Star-m  1,759,038  1,488,207 

tStar-S  .  1,240,844  1,324,449 

Times-e  .  735,485  787,214 

ITImes-S  .  270,794  305,328 

Grand  Total  .  5,711,978  5,739,248 

JACKSON.  MISS. 

Clarion  Ledger-m  .  1,134,259  974,934 

(Clarion  Ledger  & 

News-S  .  395.881  433,453 

Daily  News-e  .  1,090,004  1,025,102 


JACKSONVILLE,  FLA. 

Times-Union-m  .  2,190,444 

fTImes-Union-S  .  744,210 

Journal-e  .  1,039,939 

Grand  Total  .  3,994,413 

JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 

Jersey  Journal-e  .  1,108,847 

NOTE:  Part-run  adv.  included: 
(53,014):  1,142,530  (39.851). 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

Times-m  .  1,737,305 

Stare  .  1,522,325 

)Star-S  .  944,897 


KNOXVILLE,  TENN. 

Journal-m  .  485,241  445,259 

News-SentInel-e  .  1,084,234  1,000,814 

§News-Sentinel-S  .  419,347  402.990 

Grand  Total  .  2,190,842  2,049,043 

LAWRENCE.  MASS. 

Eagle-Tribune-d  .  1.005.095  974,034 

LITTLE  ROCK.  ARK. 

Arkansas  Gazette-m  ...  1,049,081  1,043,190 

§Arkansas  Gazette-S  . . .  445,224  484.788 

Grand  Total  .  1,494,307  1,527,978 

LONG  BEACH.  CALIF. 

Independent-m  .  2,057,772  1,938,478 

§lndependent  Press- 

Telegram-S  .  809,944  793,334 

Press-Telegram-e  .  2,118,278  1,943,339 

Grand  Total  .  4,984,014  4,495,051 

NOTE:  Part-run  adv.  included;  Inde¬ 
pendent  2,057,772  (173,487):  1,938,478  (149,- 
.  025).  Press-Telegram  2,118,278  (173,487); 
I  1,943,339  (149.025). 

I  LONG  ISLAND,  N.  Y. 


Grand  Total  .  4,474,204  5,477,975 

LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF. 

Tlmes-m  .  4,497,044  4,184,191 

tTimes-S  .  3,084,242  3,554,972 

Herald  Examiner-e  ....  1,947,138  1,874,954 
Herald  Examiner-S  ....  738,783  859,244 

Grand  Total  . 10,249,247  10,479,383 

NOTE:  Part-run  adv.  included:  Times  4,- 
497,044  (  518,515):  4,184,191  (403,241).  S— 
3,084,242  (920,907):  3,554,972  (1,231,453). 

LOUISVILLE,  KY. 

Courier  Journal-m  .  1,404,339  1,333,317 

Courier  Journal-S  .  908,024  978,744 

Times-e  . 1,741,840  1,478,931 


1944 

1943 

LOWELL.  1 

MASS. 

Sun-e  . 

799,987 

771,947 

•Sun-S  . 

280,045 

300,513 

Grand  Total  . 

1,080,032 

1 ,072,440 

LYNN.  MASS. 

Item-e  . 

742,301 

448,712 

MANCHESTER,  N.  H. 

Union  Leader>d  . 

827,034 

931,191 

•News-S  . 

247,482 

217,244 

Grand  Total  . 

1,074,518 

1,148,437 

NOTE:  The  Sunday  News  is  sold  in  op- 

tional  combination  w 

ith  the  ' 

iollowing 

Monday  Union  Leader. 

MEMPHIS. 

TENN. 

Commercial  Appeal-m 

1,755,724 

1,824,479 

(Commercial  Appeal-S. 

844,845 

841,435 

Press-Scimitar-e  . 

.  1,407,143 

1,250,902 

Grand  Total  . 

4,007,734 

3,939,014 

NOTE:  Part-run  adv. 

included: 

1,407,143 

(84,238). 

MERIDEN, 

CONN. 

Record  Journal 

(See  Note)  . 

840,189 

840,303 

NOTE:  Record  Morning  and 

Journal 

Evening  are  sold  only  in  combination. 

Linage  of  one  edition.  Record 

Morning 

only  is  shown. 

MIAMI, 

FLA. 

Herald-m  . . 

,  3,978,897 

3,909,875 

§Herald-S  . . 

.  1,840,145 

1,744,532 

News-e  . . 

.  1,222,954 

1,234,742 

(News-S  . . 

,  437,948 

457,708 

Grand  Total  . 

.  7,479,944 

7,344,877 

NOTE:  Part-run  adv 

.  included: 

:  Herald 

3,978,897  (174,972);  3,909,875  (  43,904).  S— 

1,840,145  (112,245);  1,744,532  (134.334). 

MILWAUKEE.  WIS. 

Sentinel-m  . 

,  794,907 

810,333 

JournaUe  . . 

.  2,850,744 

2,744,844 

(Journal-S  . 

.  1,747,234 

1,484,190 

Grand  Total  . 

.  5,412,887 

5,241,387 

MINNEAPOLIS.  MINN. 

Tribune*m  . . 

.  1,447,800 

1,489,940 

star-e  . 

.  2,424,488 

2,431,557 

(Tribune-S  . 

.  1,382,484 

1,424,834 

Grand  Total  . 

.  5,255,174 

5,344,331 

NOTE:  Part-run  adv. 

included: 

2,424,488 

(347,287);  2,431,557  (304,405). 

MODESTO, 

CALIF. 

8ee-e  . 

.  890,513 

814,444 

§8ee-S  . 

.  252,943 

251,333 

Grand  Total  . 

.  1,143,474 

1,045,977 

NOTE;  8ee  Evening 

published 

5  days  a 

week  only. 

MONTREAL. 

CANADA 

ir*Star-e  . 

.  2,745,340 

2,810,340 

Gazette-m  . 

.  1,543,594 

1,580,484 

La  Presse-e  . 

.  2,835,955 

2,929,509 

La  Patrie-S  . 

140,540 

150,712 

Grand  Total  . 

.  7,325,431 

7,471,047 

NOTE:  (•)  Includes 

WEEKEND 

MAGA- 

ZINE  linago. 

MUNCIE, 

IND. 

Press-e  . 

.  904,420 

839,285 

Star-m  . 

.  907,882 

852,344 

•Star-S  . 

.  314,344 

321,214 

Grand  Total  . 

.  2,130,844 

2,012,847 

NASHVILLE 

,  TENN. 

Banner-e  . 

.  I,457.4M 

1,488,554 

Tennessean>m  . 

.  1,445,184 

1,525,883 

Tennessean-S  . 

.  738,144 

445,924 

Grand  Total  . 

.  3,441,010 

3,480,343 

NEW  BEDFORD.  MASS. 

Standard-Times-e  . 

.  937,357 

915,472 

§Standard-Timas-S  _ 

.  347,583 

353,581 

Grand  Total  . 

.  1,284,940 

1,249,053 

NEW  HAVEN 

1,  CONN. 

Journal  Courier-m  ... 

.  723,523 

449,113 

Register-e  . 

.  1,517,194 

1,404,475 

Register-S  . 

.  735,924 

742,389 

Register  ft 

Journal-Courier-Sat  . . 

89,849 

101,051 

Grand  Total  .  . 

.  3,044,492 

2,919,028 

NEW  LONDON,  CONN. 

Day-e  . 

.  994,958 

958,248 

NEW  ORLEANS.  LA. 

Times-Picayune-m  _ 

.  2,781,847 

2,739,081 

(Times-Picayune-S  _ 

.  1,078,434 

1,129,144 

States  ft  Item-e  . 

.  1,330,200 

1,298,042 

Grand  Total  . 

.  5,190.503 

5,144,30? 

1,724,240  . 

1,754,435  . 

983.794  . 

xo|  uui 

9531445  l.355.40i 
109,148  245,774 


NEW  YORK. 

Tlmes-m  . . 

Times-S 

Herald  Tribune-m  . 

(Herald  Tribune-S  . 

Mirror-m  . 

Mirror-S  . 

News-m  . 

News-S  . 

Journal-American-e  ... 
Journal-American-S  .... 

Post-e  . 

Post-S  . 

World  Telegram  8 
Sun-e  . 


Grand  Total  . 14,449,332  1,401,175 

NOTE;  New  York  newspapers  on  strike 
all  of  March  1943,  with  the  exception  of 
the  New  York  Post  which  resumed  publica¬ 
tion  March  4,  1943.  Mirror  discontinued 
publishing  after  October  14,  1943  issue. 
Post  Evening  published  5  days  a  week 
only.  Part-run  adv.  included;  News  1,724,- 
240  (928,344);  5—1,754,435  (1,158,904). 

Journal  American  783,794  (121,724).  S— 
391.448  (90,132).  World  Tel.  ft  Sun  1,141,- 
921  (124,472).  Herald  Tribune  755,908  (38.- 
807).  Split  run  adv.  totals;  News  188,478; 
S— 130,429. 

NEW  YORK  (QUEENS),  N.  Y. 

Long  Island  Press-e  1,387,492  1.384.840 
§Long  Island  Press-S  ...  417,453  912,212 

Grand  Total  .  2,005,145  2,297,072 

NOTE:  Long  Island  Press  Queens  edition, 
on  strike  March  I  through  March  31,  1943. 

NEW  YORK  (EL  DIARIO-LA  PRENSA), 
N.  Y. 

El  Diaro-La  Prensa-m  ..  282.003  . 

El  Diario-La  Prensa-S  ..  81,214  . 


Grand  Total  .  343,217  . 

NEWBURGH,  N.  Y. 

News-e  .  480,199  710,705 

NOTE:  Part-run  adv.  included:  480,199 
(37,489);  710,705  (41.212). 

NEWPORT  NEWS.  VA. 

Press-m  .  1,410,404  1,308,281 

§Press-S  .  444,290  452,232 

T!mes-Herald-e  .  1,251,238  1,133,838 

Grand  Total  .  3,127,934  2.894,351 

NIAGARA  FALLS.  N.  Y. 

GazeHe-e  .  950,420  900,788 

*Gazette-S  .  244,810  238.809 

Grand  Total  .  1,195,230  1,139,597 

NORFOLK,  VA. 

Ledger-Star-e  .  1,855,549  1,750,311 

Virginian-Pilot-m  .  2,249,449  2,248,471 

tVirginian-Pilot  ft 

Star-S  .  932,597  873,341 

Grand  Total  .  5,037,795  4,872,143 

NOTE:  Part-run  adv.  included;  1,855,549 
(444,204);  1,750,311  (349,180);  2,249,449 

(412,574);  2,248,471  (373,355);  932,597  (174,- 
918):  873.341  (142,214). 

OAKLAND,  CALIF. 

Tribune-e  .  2,049,184  1,832,094 

§Tribune-S  .  945,284  924,808 

Grand  Total  .  3,014,448  2,758,904 

NOTE:  Part-run  adv.  included:  1,832,094 
(84,488). 

OKLAHOMA  CITY.  OKLA. 

Oklahoman-m  .  1,294,874  1,240,025 

Oklahoman-S  .  441,081  441,205 

Times-e  .  1,430,449  1,278,228 

Grand  Total  .  3,348,404  3,159,458 

NOTE:  Part-run  adv,  included;  Okla¬ 
homan  1,294,874  (88.742);  1,240,025  (54,812). 
Times  1,430,449  (234,372);  1,278,228  (138,- 
187). 

OMAHA,  NEBR. 

World-Herald 

(See  Note)  .  1,244,471  1,344.033 

fWorld-Herald-S  .  927,173  953,972 

Grand  Total  .  2,193,444  2,300,005 

NOTE:  World-Herald  sold  in  combina¬ 
tion  Morning  and  Evening,  linage  of  only 
one  edition,  EVENING,  is  shown. 

ORLANDO,  FLA. 

Star-e  .  2,452,752  2,279,528 

Sentinel-m  .  2,452,752  2,279,528 

Sentinel-S  .  1,188,592  1,074,859 

Grand  Total  .  4,094,094  5,435,915 

NOTE:  Part-run  adv.  included;  Star  2.- 
452,752  (493.174);  2,279,528  (441,045).  Sen¬ 
tinel  2,452,752  (493.174);  2,279,528  (441,045). 
S— 1,188,592  (394.844);  1.074.859  (  349,598). 
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1944 

1943 

PASADENA, 

CALIF. 

Star-News-e  . 

1,235,547 

1,151,249 

Ilndependent- 

Star  News-S  . 

414,482 

503,449 

Independent-m  . 

1,121,741 

1,095,094 

Grand  Total  . 

2,773,970 

2,749,814 

PATERSON, 

N.  J. 

Call-m  . 

448,380 

PAWTUCKET 

,  R.  1. 

Times-e  . 

843,948 

814,321 

PENSACOLA.  FLA. 

News-e  . 

704.983 

807,513 

Journal-m  . 

1,198,439 

1.284,313 

News-Journal-S  . 

433,984 

394,253 

Grand  Total  . 

2,337,408 

2,488,079 

PEORIA, 

ILL. 

Journal  Star 

(See  Note)  . 

1,273,409 

1,321,448 

§Journal  Star-S  . 

535,429 

585,519 

Grand  Total  . 

1,809,038 

1,907,147 

NOTE;  Journal  Star  Morning  and  Journal 

Star  Evening  sold  in  combination. 

Linage 

of  only  one  edition — Journal  Star 

Evening 

—1$  shown. 

PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 

8ulletin-e  . 

2,351,254 

2,104,183 

(Bulletin-S  . 

795,954 

883,193 

Inquirtr-m  . 

1,748,593 

1,409,490 

Inquirer-S  . 

1,708,821 

1,744,019 

News-e  . 

845,438 

881,075 

Grand  Total  . 

7,470,244 

7,242,140 

NOTE:  Part-run  adv. 

included; 

Bulletin 

2,351,254  (270.410);  2,104,183  (58,377).  S— 

795.954  (144.534);  883,193 

(94.012). 

Inquirer 

1,748,593  (  84,880);  1,409,490  (22.352).  S— 

1,708,821  (109,403);  1,744,019  (23,231). 

(•)  Inquirer  on  strike  March  29, 

1943. 

PHOENIX, 

ARIZ. 

Republic-m  . 

2,788,824 

2,494.743 

(Republic-S  . 

1,144,580 

1,174,794 

Gazette-e  . 

2,803,925 

2,414,050 

Grand  Total  . 

4,759,329 

4,483,409 

PITTSBURGH.  PA. 

Post-Gaz.  ft  Sun-Tel.-m 

1,244,224 

1,140,885 

Press-e  . 

2,209,084 

1,990,240 

(Press-S  . 

1,120,892 

1,222,088 

Grand  Total  . 

4,594,200 

4,373.213 

PORTLAND. 

ORE. 

Oregonian-m  . 

2,049,783 

1,940,553 

4(Oregonian-S  . 

1,134,047 

1,147,900 

Oregon  JournaUe  . 

473,442 

410,354 

Grand  Total  . 

3,879,272 

3.498.809 

NOTE:  Part-run  adv. 

included 

:  473,442 

(21,443). 

PROVIDENCE.  R.  1. 

Bulletin-e  . 

1,444,052 

1,441,142 

JournaUm  . 

1,557,209 

1,501,711 

(Journal-S  . 

1,001,990 

1,048,053 

Grand  Total  . 

4,203,251 

4,210,924 

READING. 

PA. 

Eagle  (See  Note)  . 

1,087,134 

1,079  420 

§Eagle-S  . 

439,403 

494,544 

Grand  Total  . 

1,524,739 

1,574,184 

NOTE;  Eagle  Evening  and  Times  Morning 

sold  in  combination.  Linage  of 

one  edi- 

tion  (Eagle  Evening)  is 

shown. 

RICHMOND.  VA. 

News  Leader-e  . 

1,728,410 

1,787,744 

Times  Di$patch>m  . 

1,452,287 

1,410,488 

(Times  Dispatch-S  . 

1,012,550 

952,832 

Grand  Total  . 

4,393,247 

4,351,284 

RIVERSIDE. 

CALIF. 

Press-Enterprise 

(See  Note)  . 

1,374,554 

1,298,241 

§Press-Enterprise-S  . 

<30,093 

409,459 

Grand  Total  . 

1,804,449 

1,707,910 

NOTE;  Enterprise  Morning  and  Press 

Eve.  sold  in  combination.  Linage  of  one 

Edition,  Enterprise  Morning  is 

shown. 

Part-run  adv.  included: 

1,374,554 

(29,419); 

1,298,251  (37.329). 

ROANOKE. 

,  VA. 

Times-m  . 

1,090,128 

1,040,912 

§Times-S  .  . 

420,144 

381,371 

World-News-e  . 

1,101,943 

1,033,887 

Grand  Total  . 

2,412,217 

2,474,170 

ROCHESTER, 

,  N.  Y. 

Democrat  ft 

Chronicle-m  . 

1,453,121 

1,584,888 

(Democrat  ft 

Chronicle-S  . 

1,084,200 

1,134,771 

41 

1764 

1763 

Times-Union-e  . 

2,040,426 

2,057,063 

Grand  Total  . 

4,777,747 

4,778,722 

ROCKFORD 

.  ILL. 

Star  (See  Note)  . 

1,075,076 

1 ,207,472 

Star-S  . 

561,888 

571,007 

Grand  Total 

1,656,764 

1,780,501 

NOTE;  Star  Morning  and  Register-Re¬ 
public  Evening  sold  in  combination.  Lin¬ 
age  of  only  one  edition — Star  Morning — 
is  shown.  Star  Morning  published  five 
week  days  only,  excluding  Monday. 

SACRAMENTO,  CALIF. 

Bee-e  .  2,2?3,355  2,021,687 

§Bee-S  .  885,744  724,750 

Union-m  .  877,383  810,216 

♦Union-S  .  264,533  232,264 


Grand  Total  .  4,323,215  3,788,717 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

Globe-Democrat-m  ..  1,303,764  1,256,180 

fGlobe-Democrat-we  .  747,077  666,580 

Post-Dispatch-e  2,173,330  2,072,515 

§Post-Dispatch-S  1,347,022  1,370,001 


Grand  Total  5,775,373  5,385,276 

NOTE:  Part-run  adv.  included:  Globe- 
Democrat  1,303,764  (282,776);  1,256,180 

(327,115).  we  747,077  (7,774).  Post-Dispatch 
2.173.330  (124.455):  2,072,515  (127,540). 

Globe-Democrat  —  Morning  published  5 
week  days  only. 

ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 

Pioneer  Press-m  .  1,124,464  1,023,327 

IPioneer  Press-S  723.302  738,073 

Dispatch-e  .  .  1,737,137  1,773,302 


Grand  Total  .  3,786,705  3,754,722 

NOTE:  Part-run  adv.  included;  1,737,137 

(281,711);  1,773,302  (177,156). 

ST.  PETERSBURG.  FLA. 

Independent-e  .  1,188,781  1,127,161 

Times-m  .  2,374,507  2,517,770 

§Times-S  .  718,050  874,527 


Grand  Total  4.481,538  4.541,678 

NOTE:  Part-run  adv.  included;  2,374,507 
(102,661):  2,517,770  (  86,100).  S— 718,050  (42.- 
665);  874.527  (45,655). 

SALEM.  ORE. 

Oregon  Statesman-m  ..  878,177  867,570 

•Oregon  Statesman-S  .  264,718  254,703 

Capital  Journal-e  1.024,680  1,011,656 


Grand  Total  2,187,575  2,135,747 


SALT  LAKE  CITY.  UTAH 

Tribune-m  .  1,805,870  1,703,111 

Tribune-S  677,126  735,867 

Deseret  News 

Telegram-e  1,828,073  1,838,158 


Grand  Total  4,333.107  4,477,136 


SAN  ANTONIO,  TEX. 


Express-m  .  .  1,612,478 

fExprest-News-S  785,286 

Express-News-Sat  264,672 

News-e  1,665,311 

Light-e  1,835,757 

§Light-S  ..  860,645 

Light-Sat  .  154,707 


1,345,166 

851,553 

408,354 

1,571,045 

1,644.676 

876,614 

188,721 


Grand  Total .  7,177,058  6,706,147 

NOTE:  Express  Morning,  News  Evening 
and  Light  Evening  published  5  days  a  week 
only. 


SAN  BERNARDINO,  CALIF. 

Sun-m  1,677,501  1,751,775 

§Sun-Telegram-S  566.435  528,507 


Grand  Total  2,245,736  2,280.304 

NOTE:  Part-run  adv.  included:  1,677,501 
(58.786);  1,751,775  (  76,234).  Sun  Morning, 
and  Telegram  Evening,  are  sold  in  optional 
combination.  Linage  of  one  edition.  Sun 
Morning  is  shown. 


SAN  DIEGO.  CALIF. 

Union-m  .  1,707,702  1,658,471 

§Union-S .  778,777  1,112,756 

Tribune-e  .  2,274,564  2,314,768 


Grand  Total  .  5.001,445  5,086,215 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 

Chronicle-m  .  2,132,447  1,887,013 

tChronicle-S  .  1,038,807  1,018,743 

Examiner-m  .  2,287,870  2,078,165 

Examiner-S  .  1,122,721  1,151,076 

News-Call-Bulletin-e  ...  1,133,015  1,117,112 


1764 

1763 

SAN  JOSE, 

CALIF. 

Mercury-m  . 

.  2,847,184 

2,346,741 

News-e  . 

2.886,878 

2,336,765 

§Mercury-News-S  . 

776,723 

702,627 

Grand  Total  . 

.  6,710,785 

5,586,333 

NOTE;  Part-run  adv. 

included: 

Mercury 

2.847.184  (  220,787):  2,346,741  (57.357).  News 

2,886,878  (220,787);  2,336,765  (57,357). 

SAN  RAFAEL,  CALIF. 

Independent-Journal-e 

1,367,567 

1,262,118 

SCHENECTADY.  N.  Y. 

Gaiette-m  . 

.  1,071,024 

1,050,225 

Union  Star-e  . 

752,285 

777,176 

Grand  Total 

.  1.823,307 

1.827,401 

SCRANTON.  PA. 

TIfnes*e  . 

.  1,030,767 

1,017,737 

SEATTLE, 

WASH. 

Post'lntelligencer-m 

1,314,754 

1,284.408 

§Post-lntelligencer-S 

537,023 

502,788 

Times-e  . . 

.  1,727,355 

1,781,130 

Times-S  . 

872,777 

747,656 

Grand  Total . 

4,674,331 

4,717,782 

SHREVEPORT,  LA. 

Journal-e  . 

.  1,010,150 

758,446 

Times-m  . 

.  1,278,721 

1,206,147 

Times-S  . 

538,655 

517,027 

Grand  Total  . . 

2,827,726 

2,683,620 

SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 

Tribune-e . 

.  1,513,028 

1,370,403 

Tribune-S 

687,664 

667,356 

Grand  Total  . 

2,200,672 

2,057,757 

SPOKANE. 

WASH. 

Spokesman-Review-m  . 

.  717,204 

713,301 

fSpokesman-Rcview-S 

511,508 

483,550 

Chronicie-e 

850.410 

804,435 

Grand  Total 

2,081,122 

2,001,286 

STOCKTON, 

,  CALIF. 

Record-e  . 

.  1,576.230 

1,570,677 

SYRACUSE 

.  N.  Y. 

Herald-Journal-e  . 

.  1,578,452 

1,607,107 

§Herald-American-S 

607,783 

615,583 

Post-Standard-m 

887,871 

877.586 

fPost-Standard-S 

310,837 

355,086 

Grand  Total . 

3,407,165 

3,457,364 

TACOMA. 

WASH. 

News-Tribune-e  . 

.  1,403,583 

1,417.310 

News-Tribune-S 

536,764 

567.037 

Grand  Total  - . 

1,740,347 

1,786,347 

TAMPA, 

FLA. 

Tribune-m 

1 .756,068 

2,066,777 

fTribune-S 

865,555 

740,856 

Times-e . 

1,276,244 

1,365,777 

Grand  Total  . 

.  4,077,867 

4,373,650 

TOLEDO, 

OHIO 

•Times-m  . 

587,747 

605,185 

Blade-e  . 

1,727,352 

1,767,347 

Bladc-S  . 

1,042,371 

774,731 

Grand  Total 

3,561,470 

3,367,263 

NOTE:  (•)  Published  5  days  a  week  only. 

TORONTO, 

CANADA 

Globe  t  Mail-m  ... 

1,757,217 

1,747,050 

^•Telegram-e 

2.317,665 

2,264,106 

Star-e 

2,523,377 

2,472,024 

Grand  Total  . 

6,600,261 

6,485.180 

NOTE:  (•)  Includes 

WEEKEND 

MAGA- 

ZINE  linage.  Part-run 

adv.  includes:  2,- 

317,665  (111,847);  2.264.106  (72,554). 

TRENTON, 

,  N.  J. 

Evening  Times-e  . 

1,120,477 

1,088,772 

*Times  Advertiser*S 

826.214 

540,271 

Trentonian-m  . 

825.871 

831,821 

Grand  Total .  2,772,562  2,461,064 

NOTE:  Times  Evening  published  5  days 
a  week  only. 


TROY.  N.  Y. 

Record  (See  Note)  . .  766,465  778,776 

NOTE:  Record  Morning  and  Times- 
Record  Evening  sold  in  combination.  Lin¬ 
age  of  one  edition  (Record  Morning)  is 
shown. 


Grand  Total  .  7,716,680  7,274,111  TULSA  OKLA 


NOTE:  Part-run  adv.  included:  Chronicle  Tribune-e  .  1,654,234  1,585,067 

2,132,447  (126,574):  1,887,013  (43,722).  S—  World-m  1,648,777  1,607,066 

1,038,807  (  7,846).  Examiner  2,287,870  (67,-  World-S  .  617,380  630,750 

200):  2,078,165  (85,120).  News-Call-Bulletin  - - 

1.117,112  (B5,I20).  Grand  Total  3.720.373  3,823,085 
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UNION  CITY 

,  N.  J. 

Hudson  Dispatch-m  ... 

834,083 

884,640 

UTICA,  N 

.  Y. 

Observer  Dispatch-e  . . 

718.582 

755,657 

•Observer  Dispatch-S  .. 

334,824 

387,677 

Press-m  . 

1,157,867 

1,216,552 

Grand  Total  . 

2,413.275 

2,557,888 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

News-e  . 

1,222,028 

1,114,306 

Post-m  . 

3,516,373 

3,077,767 

§Post-S  . 

1,485,203 

1,313,741 

Star-e  . 

2,547,752 

2,414,401 

t Star-S  . 

1,087,736 

1,102,266 

Grand  Total  . 

7,863,472 

7,024,883 

WATERBURY, 

CONN. 

American-e  . 

1.203,511 

1,153,053 

Republican-S  . 

375,534 

406,57/ 

Grand  Total  . 

1,577,045 

1,557,650 

NOTE:  American  Evening  and 

Republi- 

can  Morning,  sold  only  in  combination. 
Linage  of  American  Evening  only  is  shown. 

WEST  PALM  BEACH,  FLA. 

Post  (See  Note)  .  1,471,278  1,527,447 

Post-Times-S  .  534,867  607,776 


Grand  Total  .  2,006,147  2,135,223 

NOTE;  Post  Morning  and  Times  Evening 
sold  in  combination.  Linage  of  one  edi¬ 
tion  (Post  Morning)  is  shown.  Part-run 
adv.  included:  Post  1,471,278  (24,071);  Post- 
Times  534.867  (16,604). 


WESTCHESTER-ROCKLAND  GROUP, 


N.  Y.  (10 

CITIES) 

Mamaroneck  Times-e  . 

703,100 

1,061,787 

Mount  Vernon  Argus-e 

1,003,587 

1,217,307 

New  Rochelle 

Standard-Star-e  _ 

.  1,042,578 

1,261,474 

Ossining  Citizen- 

Register-e  . 

885,707 

1,034,055 

Peekskill  Star-e  . 

804,238 

864.781 

Port  Chester  Item-e  .. 

.  1,067,717 

1,222,771 

Tarrytown  New$-e 

877,352 

1,037,002 

Yonkers  Herald 

Statesman-e 

1,203,111 

1,374,826 

White  Plains  Reporter 

Dispatch-e  . 

.  1,247,027 

1,378,162 

Rockland  Journal  News- 

e  753,646 

727,357 

Grand  Total  . 

.10,014,483 

11,421,746 

WICHITA, 

KANS. 

Eagle-m  . . . . . 

1,428,542 

1,446,271 

6eacon-e  . 

.  1,120,507 

1,220,287 

(Eagle  &  Beacon-S  . . . 

.  513,750 

566,783 

Grand  Total  . 

.  3,062,777 

3,233,561 

WINSTON-SALEM.  N.  C 

Journal-m 

.  1,276,328 

1,230,750 

Sentinel-e  . . 

.  1,281,738 

1,140,250 

Journal  &  $entinel-S  . 

.  477,534 

507,535 

Grand  Total  . 

.  3,055,600 

2,878,535 

WORCESTER,  MASS. 

Telegram-S 

587,230 

572,227 

Telegram-m 

803,045 

837,107 

Gaiette-e  . 

1,122,470 

1,063,441 

Grand  Total  . 

2,514.765 

2,474,777 

YOUNGSTOWN,  OHIO 

Vindicator-e 

1 .448.846 

1,308,122 

§Vindicdtor-S . 

722,768 

727,250 

Grand  Total 

2,371,814 

2,235,372 

advertisim;  linage 

SERVICE 

6LUEFIELD, 

W.  VA. 

Telegraph-m 

467,386 

407,130 

Telegraph-$ 

187,622 

173,714 

Grand  Total 

657,008 

582,844 

Includes  FAMILY  WEEKLY  22.762  lines 

(1764);  28,032  lines  (1763). 

NOTE:  Telegr,iph-S 

sold  in  combination 

with  Sunset  News-e. 

COLUMBIA,  S.  C. 

State-m 

1,136,427 

1 ,050,407 

State-S  .  . 

560,252 

544,535 

Record-e 

.  837,858 

732,405 

Grand  Total 

2,536,537 

2,327,347 

Includes  FAMILY  WEEKLY  22.762  lines 

(1764);  28,032  lines  (1763). 

DULUTH, 

MINN. 

Herald-e 

840,362 

770,237 

News-Tribune-m 

616,472 

642,680 

News-Tribune-S  . 

475,183 

510,718 

Grand  Total  . 

.  1,752,037 

1,723,637 

IY64 

1763 

MONROE 

.  LA. 

World-m  . 

718,005 

140.736 

World-S  . 

.  277.864 

188.S0S 

News-Star-e  . 

730,674 

713,344 

Grand  Total  . 

.  1.748.563 

1.762.785 

NORWALK, 

CONN 

Hour-e  . 

.  1,003,232 

706.201 

PATERSON 

,  N.  J. 

News-e  . 

1,306,157 

1.270.614 

QUINCY, 

MASS. 

Patriot  Ledger-e  . 

777,637 

773,401 

SCRANTON,  PA. 

Tribune-m  . 

405,423 

418.147 

Scrantonian-S  . 

472,213 

436,757 

Grand  Total  . 

877,636 

854.708 

Includes  PARADE  27,345  lines 

(I7M); 

38,084  lines  (1763). 

WILKES-BARRE.  PA. 

Rccord-m  . 

548,772 

575,072 

Times-Leader-e  . 

1,051,686 

1,057,670 

Independent-S  . 

,  581,778 

545.853 

Grand  Total  .  2,182,456  2.178.615 

Includes  FAMILY  WEEKLY  22,762  lints 
(1764);  28,032  lines  (1763). 


Fl<;i  RES  SLPPLIEI) 
»Y  PLBLISHERS 

ABERDEEN,  S.  D. 

American-News-e  .  407,484  357,776 

American-News-S  .  166,068  167,704 


Grand  Total  .  573,552  527,700 

ALTOONA.  PA. 

Mirror-e  .  1,044,204  1,015,078 

APPLETON-NEENAH-MENASHA.  WIS. 


Post-Crescent-e  . 

.  1,031,128 

1,035,476 

Post-Crescent-S  . 

278,620 

270,878 

Grand  Total  . 

1,327,748 

1,326,374 

BLOOMINGTON,  ILL. 

Pantagraph-all  day  &  S. 

1,107,610 

1,074,734 

BURLINGTON,  VT. 

Free  Press-m  . 

737,821 

764,774 

CANTON, 

OHIO 

Repository-e  . 

1,540,154 

1,463,588 

Repository-S  . 

808,262 

786,772 

Grand  Total  . 

.  2,348,416 

2,250,360 

CARBONDALE-HERRIN-MURPHYSBORO, 

ILL. 

Southern  lllinoisan-e  ..  504,176  470,204 
Southern  Illinoisan-S  ..  147,840  122,150 


Grand  Total  .  652,036  572,354 

Does  not  include  FAMILY  WEEKLY. 


CHAMPAIGN-URBANA,  ILL. 

Courier-e  871,184  882,868 


Courier-S . 

4II>68 

376,474 

Grand  Total 

1,302,752 

1 .277,362 

CHILLICOTHE,  OHIO 

Gazette-e  . 

777,847 

641,717 

CORPUS  CHRISTI,  TEX. 

Caller-m 

1,572,550 

1,463,784 

Caller-e  . 

1,555,170 

1,426,110 

Caller-S  . 

418,320 

421,162 

Grand  Total  . 

3,546,060 

3,311,056 

COVINGTON,  KY. 

Kentucky  Post  & 

Times-Star-e  . 

657,316 

665,672 

DANBURY,  CONN. 

News-Times-e 

731,780 

776,734 

DAVENPORT, 

IOWA 

Democrat-m 

867,730 

744,678 

Times-e 

1,264,714 

1,225,308 

Times-Democrat-S 

407,872 

407,542 

Grand  Total 

2,542,736 

2,577,528 

DAYTONA  BEACH,  FLA. 

News-e . 

747,170 

840,634 

News-Journal-S 

270,444 

262,706 

Journal-m 

723,060 

867,115 

Grand  Total 

2,160,674 

1,770,655 

DECATUR. 

ILL. 

Herald  &  Review-me 

1,153.810 

1,205,281 

Herald  &  Review-$ 

361,242 

317,851 

Grand  Total  . 

1,515,052 

1,525,146 
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1964 

EAST  ST.  LOUIS.  ILL. 

663.712 

.  210,700 


654,444  Commercial-e 
217,812  Commarcial-S 


Grand  Total  874,412  872,256  Grand  Total  842,702  820  703 

Dooi  not  include  FAMILY  WEEKLY.  Does  not  include  23,464  lines  FAMILY 

WEEKLY. 

GAINESVILLE.  FLA. 

Sun-eS  .  829,682  820,848  PITTSFIELD,  MASS. 

8erkshire  Eagle-e  .  886,214  947,338 

GRAND  FORKS,  N.  D. 

Herald  eS  895,530  744,717  PLATTSBURGH,  N.  Y. 

Press-Republican-m  ..  509,544  512.148 

HAVERHILL.  MASS 

Gaiette-e  .  565,838  508.326  PORT  JERVIS,  N.  Y. 

Union-Gaiette-e  .  247,450  240,786 

HUNTINGTON,  W.  VA. 

Adveniser-e  943,442  890,546  POTTSTOWN,  PA. 

Herald  Dispatch-nn  943,249  895,682  Mercury-m  . .  964,600  937,496 

Herald  Advertiser-S  .  318,975  298,413 

-  -  POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.  Y. 

Grand  Total  .  2,205,666  2,084,641  Journal-e  .  1,086,449  469,003 

Journal-S  .  1,032,052  431,343 

HUNTSVILLE,  ALA.  -  - 

Times-e  945.570  861,014  Grand  Total  .  2,118,501  900,346 

Times-S  454,961  375,690  Includes  FAMILY  WEEKLY  22,625  lines 

(1964);  27,582  lines  (1963). 

QUINCY,  ILL. 

Herald-Whig-e  .  601,720  539,882 

Herald-Whig-S  .  251,370  265,104 

Grand  Total  .  853,090  804,986 


ACCEPTANCE  of  Boyd  Martin  Motion  Picture  Page  Awards  took  place 
April  22  in  New  York:  Left  to  right — Ralph  Hetiel,  Motion  Picture  As¬ 
sociation  of  America;  James  S.  Copley,  for  the  San  Diego  Union; 
Charles  DeYoung  Thieriot,  for  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle;  G.  Prescott 
Low,  for  the  Quincy  Patriot  Ledger;  and  Emery  Austin,  MPAA  exploita¬ 
tion  chairman. 

ham,  editor  and  jiublisher  of  the 
('ourier-Journal  and  Louisville 
Times,  sjtoke  with  affection  of 
the  man  who  served  Ids  i)aper 
and  the  motion  picture  industry 
for  more  than  50  years. 

Emery  .\ustin,  assistant  di¬ 
rector  of  advertising,  irublicity 
and  exploitation  for  Metro- 
The  iiresentation  ceremonies  Goldwyn-Mayer,  represented  the 
of  the  First  Annual  Boyd  Mar-  MPAA  Advertising  and  Pub- 
tin  Motion  Picture  Page  Awards  licity  Direc-tors  Committee.  He 
took  place  April  22  at  the  indicated  that  the  awards  will 
Harvard  Club,  New  York  City.  l)e  continued  on  an  annual 
Ralph  Hetzel,  acting  i)resi-  basis, 
dent  of  the  Motion  Picture  As-  Rali)h  Hetzel,  in  his  statement 
sociation  of  America,  jiresented  jirior  to  the  actual  presentation 
the  awards  to  the  representa-  of  the  plafjues  and  $500  .scholar- 
tives  of  the  three  winning  news-  ships  to  each  of  the  w'inning 
957,726  l»apers.  newspai)ers,  concluded:  “News- 

Accepting  for  the  Patriot  i)apers  and  motion  i)ictures  are 
Ledf/er  of  Quincy,  Massachu-  uniquely  dependent  on  each 
setts  (under  100,000),  was  G.  other.  We  jiledge,  therefore,  to 
Prescott  Low,  publisher;  for  the  continue  to  work  with  the  press, 
San  Dief/o  Union,  (more  than  and  we  trust  that  with  the  fine 
100,000)  was  James  S.  Copley,  example  set  by  the  newspapers 
2,473,607  2,214,695  chairman  of  Copley  Press  Inc.;  l)eing  honored  here  today — all 
and  the  San  Francisco  Chron-  other  newspapers  will  take  heed 
1,679,975  1,885,023  icle,  (over  250,000)  was  Charles  and  maintain  their  part  of  our 
2,M5J03  2,M8;5!o  HeYoung  Thieriot,  publisher.  historic  entente  by  jireparing 

^ ^ —  The  Boyd  Martin  Awards  are  good-looking,  well  balanced,  in- 

4,252,952  4,553,010  «,,r,r><!nrefl  liv  the  Advertisinir  tere.stinir  motion  nicture  nae’es.” 


Grand  Total  1,400,531  1,236 

Does  not  include  FAMILY  WEEKLY. 


HVANNIS,  MASS. 


Cape  Cod 
Standard-Tim«s-e 


Better  Film 
Pages  Urged 
With  Awards 


JOHNSTOWN,  PA.  RAPID  CITY,  S.  D. 

Tribune-Democrat-  Journal-e  .  658,336  602,488 

all  day  948,878  973.322  Jouinal-S  .  271,922  248,668 

KENNEWICK-PASCO-RICHLAND.  WASH.  Grand  Total  930.258  851,256 

Tri-City  Herald-e  679,399  563,913 

Tri-City  Herald-S  255,038  228,613  RENO,  NEV. 

-  Journal-m  .  769,776  775,306 

Grand  Total  934,437  792,526  Journal-S  .  344,848  285,082 

Does  not  include  FAMILY  WEEKLY.  Gazette-e  .  999,810  914,200 


KENOSHA,  WIS. 

1,152,354  1,046,654 

KINGSTON.  N.  Y. 

.  937,804  800,604 


Grand  Total  .  2,114,434  1,974,588 

ROCK  ISLAND-MOLINE,  ILL. 

Argus-e  .  1,215,700  1,056,594 

Dispatch-e  .  1,291,346  1,140,216 

SALISBURY.  N.  C. 

Post-e  643,734  587,328 

Post-S  206,626  221,144 

Grand  Total  850,360  808,472 


Freeman-e 


Grand  Total  960,750  924,784 

Does  not  include  FAMILY  WEEKLY  22,- 
625  lines  (1964);  27,582  lines  (1963). 


LINCOLN.  NEtR. 

Star-m  1,095,486 

Journal-e  1,090,218 

Journal  S  Star-S  368,529 


STROUDSBURG,  PA. 
.  465,934  447,384 


Record-m 


Grand  Total  2.5S 

Includes  PARADE  29,851 
35,393  lines  (1963). 


Capital-m  . 

State  Journal-e 
Capital-Journal-S 

Grand  Total 


LOCKPORT.  N.  Y. 

Union-Sun  &  Journal-e  571,634  452,312 


Capital  Times-e 
State  Journal-m 
State  Journal-S 


Star-m  . 

Star-S 

Citizen-e 


Grand  Total  .  3,068,926 

Includes  PARADE  26,418  lines 
27,132  lines  (1963). 


Grand  Total 


WAUKEGAN.  ILL. 

News-Sun-e  .  1,173,438  1,146,754 

WILMINGTON,  DEL. 

News-Journal-me  1,753,393  1,748,660 

WOONSOCKET,  R.  I. 

Call-e  .  872,941  752,093 


MIDDLETOWN,  N.  Y. 

Times  Herald-Record-m  743,554  710,808 


NORRISTOWN,  PA. 

Times-Herald-e  .  858,133  742,925 


NORTH  PLATTE,  NEBR. 

h-Bulletin-e  585,788  549,010 


CANADA 


OGDEN,  UTAH 


CALGARY,  ALTA. 

.  1,800,317 


Standard-Examiner-e 

Standard-Examiner-S 


Herald- 


EDMONTON,  ALTA. 

.  1,685,252  1,755,984 


Grand  Total  1,254,226  1,211,898 

Includes  FAMILY  WEEKLY  22,638  lines 
(1964);  28,210  lines  (1963). 

OIL  CITY-FRANKLIN,  PA.  Spectator-e 

Derrick-m  492,768  445,560 

News-Herald-e  380,818  341,806 

Grand  Total  873,586  787,366 


QUEBEC.  P.  Q. 
Le  Soleil  &  L'Evenement- 
Journal-me  .  2,739 


KITCHENER-WATERLOO,  ONT.' 

Record-e  . 1,363,518  1,333,347 


REGINA,  SASK. 

>  .  1,212,703  1,191,887 


Leader-Post-e 


Herald-e 


ONEONTA,  N.  Y. 


LONDON,  ONT, 


Sun-Democrat-e 

Sun-Democrat-S 


Nugget-e 


Grand  Total 


OTTAWA.  ONT. 

.  1,772,326  1,798,887 

.  967,986  1,019,669 


PASSAIC-CLIFTON,  N.  J.  Citizen-e  . 

Herald-News-e  . 1,130,247  1,427,996  LeDroit-e  ... 
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Plush  Spot  in  Desert 
For  Copley  Shop  Talk 


Borre(M)  Springs,  Calif. 

What  lies  ahead  in  all  fields 
of  new.spaper  management  will 
be  explored  in  depth  here  at  the 
Copley  Newsijajiers  Seminar  for 
Management  Planning. 

The  .seminar,  the  14th  for  ex¬ 
ecutives  of  the  Copley  News¬ 
papers,  will  take  place  May  (!-!) 
at  La  Casa  del  Zorro  at  this 
desert  resort  85  miles  north¬ 
east  of  San  Diego. 

The  seminar  theme  is  “Long- 
Range  Planning  Assures  Suc¬ 
cess  for  Copley  Newspa|)ers.” 
James  S.  Copley,  chairman  of 
the  corporation  publishing  the 
Copley  Newspapers,  will  be  the 
host.  Irvine  W.  Reynolds,  chief 
economist  and  director  of  the 
Economic  Re.search  Department 
of  the  Copley  Newspapers,  will 
be  the  keynote  speaker.  Donald 
F.  Hartman,  treasurer  of  the 
Copley  Newspajiers,  will  lie  the 
mo<lerator. 

Workshop  leaders  will  be  Eu¬ 
gene  F.  Williams,  editor,  San 
Diego  Evening  Tribune;  Wil¬ 
liam  F.  Blackburn,  dii-ector  of 
advertising,  Jo/jct  (Ill.)  Hernld- 
Newn;  Charles  A.  Wahlheim, 
production  manager.  South  Buy 
Daily  Breeze  of  Re<londo  Beach, 
Calif.;  John  H.  Eichhorn,  cir¬ 
culation  manager,  <!  I  e  n  dale 
(Calif.)  S ewn-Preait,  and  James 
H.  Smith,  industrial  relations 
director.  Sun  Dieyo  I'nion  and 
Evening  Tribune. 

(iounlrv  (Jub 

La  Ca.sa  del  Zorro  is  Jim  Cop¬ 
ley’s  answer  to  the  need  for 
firstclass  meeting  facilities  in 
San  Diego’s  desert  playground. 

The  hostelry  is  operated  as 
a  division  of  the  Copley  Press 
Inc.,  which  also  owns  other  real 
estate  in  Borrego  Springs. 

The  i*esort  was  founded  in 
1939  as  the  Desert  Lodge  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Noel  Crickmer.  At  that 


time  it  consisted  of  a  single  old 
adol)e  ranch  house,  which  now 
forms  the  lobby  area  of  the 
main  building. 

In  1949  the  Crickmers  sold 
the  Lmlge  to  George  J.  (Bud) 
Kuhrts  III.  Bud  added  a  dining 
room  and  small  bar  to  the  main 
building  and  enlarged  the  kitch¬ 
en  facilities. 

Also  during  his  owner-shij)  12 
motel  units  and  a  swimming 
pool  were  const i-ucted.  The  Kiva, 
which  .ser\’es  as  the  headipuir- 
ters  for  the  publishers’  confer¬ 
ences  and  the  Cojiley  New.spa- 
pers’  .seminars,  was  added  in 
the  early  195()s. 

Expanded  Sinu  196(1 

Jim  Copley  purchased  the 
Desert  Lodge  and  the  adjacent 
Rancho-Borrego  .suMivision  in 
September,  19()0.  The  resort 
was  reopened  in  Octolier  of  that 
year  under  the  name  La  Casa 
del  Zorro. 

Since  then,  the  facilties  of  La 
Casa  have  lieen  expanded. 

The  old  motel  units  have  been 
completely  rebuilt  into  12  lux¬ 
ury  suites.  The  old  swimming 
pool  was  filled  in,  and  a  new 
lai'ger  pool  constructed.  The 
dining  room,  cocktail  lounge 
and  the  Kiva  hav'e  been  en¬ 
larged  and  the  kitchen  has  lieen 
enlarged  and  completely  I'emod- 
eled. 

Last  summer  four  more  studio 
units  were  constructed. 

Most  of  the  cottages  sur¬ 
rounding  La  Casa  also  have  been 
liurchased  and  refurbished  as 
rental  units. 

Resident  manager  of  La  Casa 
is  Dean  Gilchrist,  former  assist¬ 
ant  manager  at  Thunderbird 
Country  Club  in  Palm  Sju-ings. 
He  took  over  this  duty  in  De¬ 
cember,  1963,  succeeding  John 
Smithers,  who  had  been  man¬ 
ager  for  two  years. 


John  S.  Mannion,  city  editor  of  the  Boston  Herald;  with  Mrs.  Mannion, 
at  left,  and  Mrs.  Robert  Brown,  wife  of  the  publisher  of  the  Columbus 
(Ind.)  Republican,  at  UPl  breakfast  meeting  which  opened  the  Pub¬ 
lishers'  Week  activities  in  New  York. 


¥  A  P  A  AiA7ili*^e  cartoonist  for  El  Diario,  La  Paz, 

Bolivia;  Efraim  Frajmund.pho- 
•  »*•  •  tographer  for  O  Eat  ado  de  Sao 

triven  Magazine  Paulo,  and  the  daily  new.spaper 

La  Niun'a  Provincia,  Bahia 
And  Dictionary  Bianca,  Argentina,  for  a  cam- 

J  paign  which  saved  the  city’s 

The  monthly  magazine,  Mary-  “‘Phanage  from  ruin. 
knoll,  published  by  the  Marv- 

knoll  Mission  Fathers,  won  the  cen^e  specia  recognition  at  he 
Inter  American  Press  Associa-  Assembly  of  the 

tion-Tom  Wallace  Award  for  f'^er  American  Press  Associa- 

tion,  in  Mexico  City  next 

'The  lAPA  also  announced  October.  Each  individual  will 
that  its  Tom  Wallace  Award  to 

an  individual  was  conferred  on  Publication  will  receive  a  bronze 
William  M.  Pepper,  author  of  1’  ^d^e.  ^ 

the  first  and  only  English-Span- 

ish  and  Spanish-English  Diction-  Old  Dailkruptcy 
ary  of  Newspaper  and  Printing  Case  Nears  Close 
Terms.  „ 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

The  Tom  Wallace  prizes  were  on  the  Bank- 

created  and  sponsored  by  the  ^ourt  calendar  as  a  rou- 

Latin  American  members  of  the  meeting.”  But  a  short 

lAPA  and  go  annual  y  to  a  Bankruptcy  Ref- 

newspaperman  and  a  publication  ^  Privitera  brought 

from  the  Lnited  States  or  Can-  ^  ^^e  oldest 

ada  in  recognition  of  their  work  ^is  calendar, 

for  inter-American  friendship  ^he  meeting  involved  the 

and  understanding.  bankruptcy  of  Everybody’s  Pub- 

The  1964  lAPA-.Mergenthaler  Hshing  Co.  Inc.,  which  once  pub- 
Awards,  for  newsiiapermen  and  Ushed  Everybody’s  Daily.  It 
publications  in  the  Americas  dosed  its  doors  in  August,  1957, 
outside  the  United  States  and  after  an  unsuccessful  effort  to 
Canada,  went  to  Nelson  Luis  continue  in  operation  and  pay 
Martinez,  managing  editor  of  debts  of  nearly  $400,000. 

La  Esferu,  Caracas,  Venezuela;  The  assets,  including  the 
Marcos  Soboleosky,  columnist  plant  and  machinery,  were  sold, 
and  staff  writer  for  La  Razon  Over  the  years,  sporadic  meet- 
of  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina ;  ings  were  held  on  settling  claims 
Prospero  Rueda  Rodriguez,  man-  with  a  final  result  that  secured 
aging  editor  of  Vanguardia  creditors  were  paid  in  full  and 
Liberal,  Bucaramanga,  Colom-  unsecured  creditors  got  about 
bia;  Juan  Rodriguez  Baldivieso,  17%  of  their  claims. 
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Growth  of  Times 

(l’iiuti)tiicd  from  poge  15) 


pact  on  the  people  involved. 
Wlu  !  over  feasible  we  are  pro- 
vidiiifT  retraininj?  opportunities 
for  lisplaced  employes.  Many 
in  ( I  wild  jurisdiction  have  al¬ 
ready  l)een  retrained  and  as¬ 
sign'd  to  other  jobs.  Early  re¬ 
tirement  is  possible  for  some  and 
we  are  cushioning  layoffs  by 
phasing  our  staff  reductions 
over  a  period  of  time  and  doinp 
what  we  can  to  ease  the  eco¬ 
nomic  impact  of  the  layoffs.  .  .  . 

“The  management  of  your 
newspaper  is  searching  for  the 
an.swer  to  automation.  We  must 
be  joined  in  our  search  by  en¬ 
lightened  union  leadership  and 
by  the  agencies  of  government, 
for  the  solution  will  only  be 
found  when  we  all  discard  frozen 
attitudes  and  take  a  fresh  honest 
look.” 

VIP’s  at  Luncheon 

Mr.  Sulzberger  is  continuing 
a  c  ustom  that  goes  back  to  the 
early  days  of  ownership  of  the 
l)aper  by  Adolph  S.  Ochs,  who 
acciuired  the  Times  in  1896 — 
the  publisher’s  luncheon.  Count¬ 
less  VIP’s  through  the  years 
have  been  luncheon  guests  of 
the  Times — kings,  queens,  heads 
of  foreign  governments,  ex- 
Presidents  of  the  United  States. 
On  last  Feb.  6  for  the  first  time 
a  President  of  the  United  States 
in  office — Lyndon  B.  Johnson — 
was  a  guest. 

Clifton  Daniel,  assistant  man¬ 
aging  editor,  wrote  the  story  for 
Times  Talk,  telling  how  the 
President  seemed  reluctant  to 
leave  and  actually  stayed  past 
3  o’clock. 

“When  he  finally  got  up,”  Mr. 
Daniel  wrote,  “he  turned  to  the 
Chairman  (Mr.  A.  O.  Sulz¬ 
berger)  and  said,  ‘I’m  honored 
that  you  came  here  to  see  me 
today.’  .  .  . 

“Arthur  Hays  Sulzberger  left, 
but  the  others  hung  around  .  .  . 
he  gave  still  more  news  about 
Cuba,  and  then  turned  to  Arthur 
Ochs  Sulzberger. 

“  ‘You  have  very  great  re¬ 
sponsibilities  here’,  the  President 
was  heard  to  say. 

“Then  he  was  gone.” 

Other  recent  guests  of  the 
Times  publisher  have  included 
the  Queen  of  Greece,  the  Em¬ 
peror  of  Ethiopia,  and  Ryuji 
Takeuchi,  Ambassador  of  Japan. 

Miss  Margaret  Harrison,  the 
(’hairman’s  secretary,  schedules 
the  luncheon  dates.  Recent  news¬ 
paper  leaders  who  were  guests 
were  Iverach  MacDonald,  of  the 
London  Times  on  April  6; 
Joseph  Patterson  Albright,  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  president  and  pub- 
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lisher  of  Newsday,  April  7 ;  Gene 
Robb,  Albany  Times-Union  and 
Knickerbockers ews,  and  Stan¬ 
ford  Smith,  general  manager 
ANPA,  on  April  8. 

Alan  Macintosh,  chairman 
and  managing  director  of  the 
Argus  Newspapers  of  South 
Africa,  became  the  guest  of 
honor  April  23.  During  ANPA 
week,  all  dates  wei  e  kept  open 
for  friends  among  newspaper 
publishers  Mr.  Sulzberger  might 
chance  to  meet  at  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria  and  invite  to  join  him 
and  other  regulars  at  the  pub¬ 
lishers’  luncheon.  Then  Friday 
he  went  to  Washington  to  visit 
the  capitol  staff  and  attend  the 
Gridiron  dinner  —  a  young  man 
in  motion! 


Reporters  Give  Up 
Credentials  in  Row 

Los  Angeles 

Los  Angeles  Sheriff  Peter 
Pitchess  is  conducting  an  inves¬ 
tigation  into  protests  by  media 
and  the  Los  Angeles  chapter  of 
Sigma  Delta  Chi  that  newsmen 
and  photographers  were  man¬ 
handled  in  the  surprise  eviction 
of  a  bartender  from  his  mansion 
home. 

The  case  drew  wide  attention 
in  Southern  California  after 
Steven  Anthony  defied  officers 
with  guns  when  they  attempted 
to  serve  eviction  papers  because 
his  property  had  been  condemned 
for  a  museum  site.  The  incident 
was  covered  on  nationwide  tele¬ 
vision. 

Several  staff  photographers 
for  the  Los  Angeles  Times  and 
Los  Angeles  Herald-Examiner 
turned  in  their  sheriff’s  press 
credentials,  as  did  news  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  KNXT-TV  and 
others. 

Reporters  quoted  sheriff’s 
deputies  on  the  embattled  scene 
that  press  credentials  “didn’t 
mean  a  thing.”  The  newsmen 
were  kept  a  long  distance  away 
as  Anthony  was  rushed  away  by 
deputies. 
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Campbell  Heads 
Canadian  Dailies 


Toronto 

W.  J.  Campbell,  vicepresident 
sales,  the  Toronto  Star,  was 
elected  president  of  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Daily  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association  at  its  meetings 
here  last  week. 

R.  A.  Graybiel,  general  man¬ 
ager,  Windsor  Star,  was  elected 
first  vicepresident  and  Basil 
Dean,  publisher,  Edmonton  Jour¬ 
nal,  was  elected  second  vice- 
president.  D.  S.  Perigoe,  vice- 
president  and  managing  direc¬ 
tor,  Toronto  Telegram,  was 
elected  treasurer,  R.  A.  Barford 
is  general  manager. 

Upon  his  election,  the  newly 
elected  president  .stated:  “Re¬ 
tail  business  is  excellent  and 
classified  advertising  is  starting 
to  move  ahead.  A  good  barome¬ 
ter  of  business  is  the  help 
wanted  classification  in  daily 
newspapers.  There  has  been  an 
increase  in  help  wanted  over 
last  year  in  each  month. 

“National  advertisers,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  are  doing  serious  thinking 
about  their  present  expenditures 
in  the  broadcast  field  and  are 
taking  a  fresh  look  at  print 
media.  Daily  newspapers  should 
recognize  the  changes  of  the 
’60’s  and  provide  the  kind  of 
newspaper  that  the  reader  is 
looking  for.  Newspapers  should 
also  give  the  national  adver¬ 
tiser  guidance  in  the  creation 
and  use  of  material  for  best  re¬ 
production  in  newspapers.  News¬ 
papers  should  give  information 
about  each  newspaper  market. 
If  newspapers  do  their  jobs  well 
national  advertising  in  1964 
could  show  substantially  larger 
gains.” 

The  following  were  elected  di¬ 
rectors: 

F.  S.  Auger,  Vancouver  Prov¬ 
ince. 

D.  A.  Bannerman,  Toronto 
Star. 

R.  L.  Brown,  Montreal  Star. 

W.  J.  Campbell,  Toronto  Daily 
Star. 

Ralph  Costello,  Saint  John 
Tele  graphs  Journal. 

R.  L.  Curran,  Sault  Daily 
Star. 

L.  C.  Currie,  St.  John’s  Daily 
News. 

Basil  Dean,  Edmonton  Jour¬ 
nal. 

Paul  Deruisseaux,  Sherbrooke 
La  Tribune. 

Gordon  Fisher,  S  o  u  t  h  a  m 
Newspapers  (representing  Harn- 
ilton  Spectator). 

Gabriel  Gilbert,  Quebec  Le 
Soleil  &  L’Evenement. 

R.  A.  Graybiel,  Windsor  Star. 

Margaret  Hamilton,  Thom¬ 


son  Newspapers  (representing 
the  Prince  Albert  Daily  Herald). 

B.  W.  Isner,  Moncton  Daily 
Times  and  Transcript. 

J.  S.  Keate,  Vancouver  Sun. 

David  Ker,  Edmonton  Jour¬ 
nal. 

L.  A.  Lalonde,  Ottawa  Jour¬ 
nal. 

John  M.  Lecky,  Vancouver 
Sun. 

G.  B.  Macgillivray,  Fort  Wil¬ 
liam  Daily  Times  Journal. 

R.  S.  Malone,  Winnipeg  Free 
Press. 

E.  J.  Mannion,  Thomson 
Newspapers  (representing  C/uzt- 
ham  Daily  News). 

St.  Clair  McCabe,  Thomson 
Newspapers,  ( representing 
Moose  Jaw  Times  Journal) . 

A.  Bruce  McDonald,  Cape 
Breton  Post. 

Fred  McGuiness,  Medicine 
Hat  News. 

J.  R.  Meakes,  Sudbury  Daily 
Star. 

D.  A.  Morrison,  Halifax 
Chronicle-Herald  and  Mail  Star. 

John  D.  Muir,  Hamilton  Spec¬ 
tator. 

Ross  Munro,  Winnipeg  Trib¬ 
une. 

T.  E.  Nichols,  Hamilton  Spec¬ 
tator. 

Norman  Paterson,  Saskatoon 
Star-Phoenix. 

D.  S.  Perigoe,  Toronto  Tele¬ 
gram. 

J.  C.  Preston,  Brantford  Ex¬ 
positor. 

E.  B.  Richards,  Toronto  Globe 
and  Mail. 

J.  W.  Stebenne,  Montreal  La 
Presse. 

W.  G.  Trestain,  London  Free 
Press. 

Lewis  Whitehead,  Brandon 
Sun. 

• 

‘Teens’  Edition  Runs 
Every  Other  Tuesday 

LoN»oN,  Ont. 

The  Beatles,  bands  and  drag 
strip  racing  are  among  edito¬ 
rial  features  in  the  first  issue 
of  a  new  “Teens”  edition  of  the 
London  Free  Press  published 
April  14.  Pitched  to  the  13-to- 
19-year-old  readership,  the  edi¬ 
tion  is  printed  on  green  news¬ 
print  and  distributed  every  sec¬ 
ond  Tuesday  with  regular  morn¬ 
ing  and  evening  editions  of  the 
Free  Press. 

Combined  morning  -  evening 
circulation  is  61,500  with  a  flat 
rate  of  16  cents  a  line  for  dis¬ 
play  advertising.  Classified  ads 
also  are  accepted  over-the-count¬ 
er  on  a  cash  sale  basis. 
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LUNAR  LANDSCAPE — Here's  a  helicopter  view  of  the  Kodak  Pavilion 
at  the  New  York  World's  Fair.  Its  400-foot  lon9  sloping  surface  matches 
a  lunar  landscape.  Five  30-by-36  foot  color  prints  ring  the  80-foot  pic¬ 
ture  tower  and  can  be  seen  for  miles  by  day  and  night. 

phot(m;raph^ 

News  Shots  Featured 
At  the  World’s  Fair 

Bv  Rirk  Friedman 


SYMBOL  OF  THE  FAIR — Jack  Downey,  director  of  photography  of  the 
New  York  World's  Fair,  poses  by  United  State's  Steel's  Unisphere, 
symbol  of  the  Fair. 


A  selection  of  prints  from  the 
1964  "Pictures  of  the  Year” 
competition,  sponsored  by  the 
National  Press  Photopraphers 
Association,  World  Book  En¬ 
cyclopedia  and  the  University 
of  Missouri,  will  be  on  perma¬ 
nent  exhibition  at  Eastman 
Kodak’s  New  York  World  Fair 
Pavilion. 

This  exhibit  is  one  of  many 
attractions  that  will  interest 
news  photopraphers  who  visit 
the  Kodak  Pavilion. 

Ciiiematuprapliic  Mapic 

A  circular,  air-conditioned 
theatre  capable  of  handlinp  35,- 
000  persons  per  day,  will  fea¬ 
ture  a  color  movie,  "The  Search- 
inp  Eye,”  made  by  Saul  Bass, 
Hollywood  producer.  Employing 
new  multi-imape,  70  mm  projec¬ 
tion  techniques,  the  movie  por¬ 
trays  the  world  as  it  is  seen 
through  the  eyes  of  a  curious 
youngster,  then  takes  off  on 
some  fantastic  cinematographic 
magic. 

An  apple  tree  grows  in  a  few 
seconds  before  your  eyes  from 
seed  to  fruit-bearing  maturity. 
The  earth  is  created  in  90  sec¬ 
onds. 

This  and  much  more  is  incor¬ 
porated  into  the  20-minute  film 
based  on  man’s  ability  to  see. 
It  uses  such  devices  as  time 
lapse  photography,  underwater 
and  aerial  photography,  micro¬ 
photography  and  stop  -  action 


filmed  at  up  to  2,500  frames  a 
second. 

Man's  Insight 

The  conception  of  “The 
Searching  Eye,”  according  to 
Mr.  Bass,  is  that  “all  creatures 
.see,  but  man  has  transformed 
the  idea  of  sight.  The  difference 
between  the  sight  of  man  and 
the  sight  of  animals  is  this  ex- 
traordinarj'  extra  thing  we  call 
insight.” 

The  film’s  hero  is  a  nameless, 
12-year-old  boy  who  does  what 
mankind  has  done  for  centuries: 
He  walks,  looks,  explores.  He 
builds  castles  in  the  sand.  He 
watches  the  gulls  fly  by.  He 
dreams  of  flying.  From  there, 
the  film  probes  the  beauties  of 
nature  —  the  miracles  of  the 
seed,  creatures  of  the  ocean 
depths,  swirling  tidal  pools  and 
solar  nebulae. 

For  anyone  remotely  con¬ 
nected  with  photography,  with 
w'hat  man  sees  naturally  and 
with  the  tools  he  has  created, 
this  film  is  a  must. 

Role  In  Printing 

Another  area  news  photogra¬ 
phers  should  enjoy  is  the  East- 
man-Kodak  Pavilion’s  Visual 
Communications  Exhibit,  con¬ 
sisting  of  three  .sections. 

There’s  the  “Photography  in 
the  Graphic  Arts”  area,  which 
show's  the  medium’s  role  in 
printing.  This  includes  the  prin¬ 


ciple  behind  the  four-color  print¬ 
ing  process  and  the  four  major 
printing  methods. 

The  second  area  is  “New's 
Photography,”  a  display  of 
great  news  photos  of  the  past. 
Also  include  here  will  be  a 
Photofax  from  Associated  Press 
and  an  Unifax  from  United 
Press  International,  hooked  to 
nationwide  netw'orks  and  de¬ 
livering  facsimilies  of  AP  and 
UPI  newsphotos  as  they  are  go¬ 
ing  to  new'spapers  and  televi¬ 
sion  stations. 

The  third  area  is  on  “Pro¬ 
fessional  Photography  and  Por¬ 
traiture,”  dramatizing  the  role 
professional  photographers  play 
in  commerce,  industry  and  the 
home. 

History  of  Photography 

Still  another  point  of  interest 
is  the  History  of  Photography 
Exhibit.  This  will  show  histori¬ 
cal  photographic  objects  on  loan 
from  the  George  Eastman  House 
Collection  in  Rochester  and  will 
trace  the  development  of  pho¬ 
tography. 

In  the  pavilion’s  Salon  Area 
w'ill  be  the  1964  “Pictures  of  the 


Year”  exhibit;  winning  entries 
from  Kodak’s  International 
Color  Competition,  “The  World 
and  Its  People,”  representing  80 
countries;  a  display  of  humor¬ 
ous  photographs;  and  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  color  photographs  sup¬ 
plied  by  the  National  Geo¬ 
graphic. 

Vantage  Point 

One  of  the  10  largest  indus¬ 
trial  exhibits  at  the  Fair,  the 
Eastman-Kodak  Pavilion  is  a 
tw’o-level,  free-form  structure. 
The  low'er  level  houses  the  main 
movie  theater,  and  a  score  of 
exhibit  areas. 

Facilities  for  telecasting  live 
shows  to  all  networks  are  on  the 
premises.  The  upper  deck  also 
contains  a  theater  and  walk¬ 
ways  open  to  the  sky  where 
photographers  can  take  pictures 
of  the  Fair. 

One  of  the  most  distinguish¬ 
able  landmarks  at  the  Fair  is 
the  pavilion’s  80-foot  high,  cir¬ 
cular  picture  tower.  Facing  in 
all  directions  from  its  top  are 
the  world’s  largest  outdoor  color 
prints,  each  measuring  30  feet 
by  36  feet. 
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Third  Generation 
Leader  in  Nebraska 

Omaha 

Derrel  Ludi,  43,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Wahoo  Newspaper, 
was  elected  president  of  the 
Nebraska  Press  Association  to 
become  the  third  generation  of 
his  family  to  head  the  organi¬ 
zation.  His  grandfather.  Nelson 
J.  Ludi,  a  charter  member,  was 
president  in  1909;  his  father, 
Guy,  headed  the  organization  in 
1948. 

Mr.  Ludi  received  two  other 
honors.  His  newspaper  won  an 
Ak-Sar-Ben  award  for  service 
to  agriculture  in  towns  of  more 
than  1,000  and  also  an  award  of 
merit  in  community  service. 

General  excellence  awards 
went  to  the  Sidney  Telegraph, 
the  Pierce  County  Leader  of 
Pierce,  the  Gretna  Breeze  and 
the  Clearwater  Record. 


Woestendiek  Out 
In  Newsday  Shift 


\  ^‘>0  United  Press  International,  assistant  to  the  publisher,  will 
•  Commercial  Division,  is  official  income  editor  of  Weekend,  new 
contract  photographer  for  the  Saturday  magazine,  the  posts  of 
rail*.  Anyone  wishing  photo-  editorial  director  and  assistant 
graphic  assignments  covered  at  the  publisher  are  abolished, 
need  the  Fair  can  commission  UPI 
Is  to  to  handle  them.  But  you  are  • 

®  or  j^iso  free  to  choose  other  com-  ■  . 

mercial  or  news  agencies  if  you  ^ihcial  Complains., 

Fair  prefer.  Reporter  Sues  Him 

Area  helicopters  Mobile.  Ala. 

for  aerial  shots  —  the  Brantly  a  suit  asking  $200,000  for 
is  B2-As,  which  features  a  fully  alleged  defamation  of  character 
lark-  ‘iit'culated  rotor  system  to  keep  and  slander  was  filed  April  3 
e  an  vibration  at  a  minimum.  They  in  Circuit  Court  by  a  .Mobile 
inent  ‘‘I'uise  at  100  miles  per  hour  and  Press  Register  newsman  against 
still  can  hover  almost  motionless  at  City  Commissioner  Charles  S. 
s.  “zero”  speed,  according  to  Roy  Trimmier,  a  candidate  for  con- 
,!•  (le-  Mehlman,  director  of  United  gress. 

made  Press  International’s  Commer-  William  E.  Sellers,  city  hall 
but  cial  Photography  Division.  reporter,  said  he  based  his  suit 

. . . . .  on  a  letter  Mr.  Trimmier  al- 

rr.ni.fcrt.in<i.,i.  Je/edly  sent  to  William  J. 
ky  i>to  KktisMi  Km  him  Photofi»»h,chari»n«  Hearm,  general  manager  of  the 

Register,  and  on  remarks 
i.wM  yick«4  nunanp.  ^aan  Sharon  Ouotnroi  the  Commissioner  allegedly  made 

by  16  fiBaltnt  In  *  floW  of  8b  contootnnto. 

fflo  to  other  persons. 

|||||||||||||||||n  In  his  petition  Mr.  Sellers  as- 

serted  that  Mr.  Trimmier  criti- 
;  cized  a  news  story  he  wrote  as 
“completely  false”  and  “similar 
to  another  recent  fabrication  of 


William  F.  Lucey  Jr. 
Nametl  Business  Mjjr. 

Lawren'ce,  Mass. 
William  F.  Lucey  Jr.  was 
named  business  manager  of  the 
Lawrence  Eagle  -  Tribune  this 
week  by  Irvdng  E.  Rogers,  pub¬ 
lisher. 

Mr.  Lucey,  whose  father  is 
assistant  publisher  of  the  Eagle- 
Tribune,  will  resign  as  assistant 
manager  of  the  New  England 
Daily  Newspaper  Association,  a 
job  he  has  held  for  the  past 
Loeb  Sees  ‘Control’  five  years,  to  assume  his  new 

Rochester,  N.H. 

Many  Americans  are  becom-  • 

ing  concerned  about  the  “con-  p  •  Direelor 
trolled  press”  in  this  country,  t^rewi  uirecior 

William  Loeb,  publisher  of  the  The  Board  of  Directors  of 
Manchester  Union  Leader  and  Press  Wireless  Inc.  elected 
New  Hampshire  Sunday  News,  Thomas  J.  Reilly  vicepresident 
told  members  of  the  Republican  and  a  director,  it  was  announced 
Women’s  Clubs  here  March  30.  by  I).  K.  deNeuf,  president.  Mr. 
He  said  many  newspapers  and  Reilly,  also  treasurer  and  secre- 
magazines  are  under  the  direc-  tary  since  1962,  joined  the  com- 
tion  of  articulate  left-wingers,  pany  in  1946  as  controller,  after 
and  “constantly  push  doctrines  service  with  the  Federal  Corn- 
hostile  to  free  enterprise  ...”  munications  Commission. 


PRETTY  FAST — These  two  pictures,  taken  with  4x5  Polaroid  Type  55 
P/N  film,  were  transmitted  on  the  UPI  Indiana  wire  13  minutes  after  the 
winner  was  announced  in  the  "Miss  Indiana  Photoflash"  contest,  Indian¬ 
apolis.  Left,  Sharon  Gustavel,  the  winner.  Right,  Miss  Karon  Hanger, 
first  runnerup. 
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12  Newspapers  Get 
‘Best  Idea’  Awards 


Twelve  newspapers  were 
honored  by  ANPA  this  year  with 
“Best  Idea  of  the  Year  Awards” 
which  were  presented  for  tlie 
first  time.  Stanford  Smith,  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  said  only  75  en¬ 
tries  were  received  but  many 
were  elaborate  and  all  showed 
enterprise. 

Two  awards  were  made  for 
news  presentation  by  news¬ 
papers  with  circulations  from 
15,000  to  50,000.  They  went  to 
the  Clinton  (la.)  Herald  and 
the  Bakersfield  (Calif.)  Caii- 
fomian. 

Winners  were; 


ther  50,0<H1 


Plant  Improvement:  Montreal 
La  Presse,  for  reorganization  of 
its  dispatch  department  into 
what  was  calked  “a  true  control 
center  for  newspaper  produc¬ 
tion.” 

News  Presentation:  Miami 
Herald  for  a  news  and  photo 
exchange  plan  with  the  St. 
Petersburg  Times. 

Reader  Service :  Newsday, 
Long  Island,  for  introducing  a 
thumb-edge  guide  to  pull  out  an 
inside  section  of  the  hefty  tab¬ 
loid. 

Personnel:  Miami  Herald,  for 
meeting  automation  problems 
through  a  personnel  pool  and 
retraining  program. 


13,000  to  30,000 


paper  opened  an  offset  daily 
nearby  —  the  Franklin  (Iml.) 
Journal — an  interesting  method 
of  pre-employment  orientation 
was  work«*d  out  that  included 
wives  and  other  meml)ers  of  the 
families  of  the  35  new  employes 
involved.  Visits  were  made  to 
the  Republican  plant  and  to  the 
homes  of  the  new  staffers. 
Republican  employes  helped  to 
train  the  Journal  organization. 


Under  13,000 


Papers’  Fuml  Projeet 
Helps  Non-Seholars 


Plant:  Rutland  (Vt.)  Herald, 
for  a  device  that  reduces  space- 
band  metal  buildup  in  linecast¬ 
ing  machines.  An  old  blower 
costing  $40  was  attached  to  a 
hose  to  blow  air  to  clean  off  the 
spacebands  while  the  machine 
operates. 

News  Presentation :  Clinton 
Herald,  for  a  profitable  and  well- 
edited  tabloid  section  devoted  to 
bowling. 

Bakersfield  (Calif.)  Californ¬ 
ian,  When  the  editor  found  there 
was  a  growing  spirit  locally  of 
disrespect  for  law  enforcement 
officers,  he  had  reporters  write 
personality  stories  about  them. 
The  feature  is  being  copied  by 
other  California  papers. 

Reader  Service:  Newark 
(Ohio)  Advocate.  When  a  new 
government  facility  was  opened 
and  2,600  new  people,  civilians 
and  military,  moved  in,  a  plan 
was  worked  out  to  welcome  them. 
It  included  three  months  free 
subscriptions,  feature  articles 
about  them  and  the  town,  and 
personal  letters  of  welcome. 

Personnel:  Columbus  (Ind.) 
Evening  Republican.  When  this 


Portland,  Me. 

An  educational  subsidy  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  Portland  Press  Her¬ 
ald  &  Evming  Express  may 
soon  provide  scholarships  for 
high  school  students  who  didn’t 
make  the  honor  roll. 

The  newspapers  sponsored 
formation  of  the  Greater  Port¬ 
land  Citizens’  Scholarship  Com¬ 
mittee.  This  committee  has  al¬ 
ready  helped  four  of  the  area’s 
10  communities  start  chapters 
to  help  pupils  in  their  towns. 

More  chapters  are  in  the 
planning  stages,  according  to 
Richard  H.  Woodbury,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  committee  who  is 
aLso  assistant  managing  editor 
of  the  newspapers. 

Basic  aim  of  the  program  is 
to  aid  students  who  want  to 
further  their  education,  but 
don’t  have  enough  funds  and 
haven’t  qualified  scholastically 
for  academic  scholarships. 


Fire  Destroys  Home 


;  Co 


Plant:  Beverly  (Mass.)  Times, 
to  save  time  and  effort,  a  press¬ 
man  found  it  practical  to  use  a 
pneumatic  wrench  to  keep  lx)lts 
on  press  plates  tight. 

News  Presentation:  Manches¬ 
ter  (Conn.)  Herald,  for  a  series 
of  reproductions  of  works  of  art 
and  biographies  of  the  artists. 

Reader  Service:  Holland 
(Mich.)  Sentinel,  for  a  13-page 
new  plant  edition,  in  which 
advertising  was  confined  to 
name  listings  of  suppliers.  The 
insertion  order  was  in  the  form 
of  the  ad,  saving  time  and 
trouble  soliciting  900  accounts. 


FOUR  BIG  WHEELS  at  the  annual  dinner  of  the  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
ANPA,  last  week  were:  Left  to  right — William  Dwight,  publisher  of  the 
Holyoke  (Mass.)  Transcript-Telegram,  vice-chairman  of  the  Bureau 
board;  Lynn  A.  Townsend,  president  of  the  Chrysler  Corporation,  princi¬ 
pal  speaker;  G.  Gordon  Strong,  president  and  general  manager  of 
Brush-Moore  Newspapers,  Bureau  chairman;  and  Charles  T,  Lipscomb 
Jr.,  Bureau  president. 


Readers  Don ’t 


Savvy  Initials 


Temple,  Me. 

A  flash  fire  April  12  destroyed 
the  farm  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Harold  P.  Beach,  owners  of  the 
Franklin  Journal  and  Franklin 
Chronicle,  of  which  Mrs.  Beach 
is  editor.  The  loss  was  estimated 
at  $10,000. 


Gainesville,  Fla. 

Headline  writers  may  be  mis¬ 
leading  readers  about  the  actual 
content  of  stories,  according  to 
two  i-esearchers  who  have  been 
studying  the  extent  to  which 
newspaper  readers  understand 
initials  and  abbreviations. 

Samples  of  readers  were 
found  to  understand  only  about 
two-thirds  of  selected  sets  of 
initials  used  in  newspapers  they 
read  every  day.  Often  readers 
had  an  entirely  wrong  impres¬ 
sion  of  what  a  story  was  about 
because  they  misunderstood  ini¬ 
tials  used  in  the  headline. 

These  results  were  reported 
by  Ben  Fitzpatrick  and  Edwin 
Draisey,  graduate  students  in 
the  School  of  Journalism  and 
Communications  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Florida.  Their  research 
was  carried  out  in  a  seminar 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Harrj,- 
H.  Griggs. 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick  found  in  hi.= 
study  that  understanding  of 
headline  initials  varied  from  less 
than  30  p  e  r  c  e  nt  for  ASCE 
(American  Society  of  Civil  En¬ 
gineers)  to  100  percent  fo» 
NAACP  (National  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Colored 
People).  He  also  found  that  un¬ 
derstanding  of  initials  was  in¬ 
creased  only  slightly  when  the 
initials  were  presented  in  the 
context  of  an  actual  headline. 

Mr.  Draisey  found  in  a  re¬ 
lated  study  that  understanding 
of  headline  abbreviations  varied 
from  8  percent  for  GAO  (Gov¬ 
ernment  Accounting  Office)  to 
95  percent  for  CD  (civil  de¬ 
fense).  He  also  concluded  that 
sports  jargon  is  not  as  well  un¬ 
derstood  as  some  sports  writers 
think.  Fewer  than  30  percent 


of  his  sample  knew  the  meaning 
of  “linksters,”  for  example. 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick’s  study  used 
ten  sets  of  headline  initials  and 
a  reader  sample  of  250,  while 
Mr.  Draisey’s  study  used  16  sets 
of  headline  abbreviations  and  a 
reader  sample  of  86.  One  morn¬ 
ing  paper  and  one  aftemoon 
jiaper  were  used. 


Media  Code  of  Etliiet« 
^More  Bad  Than  Good’ 


Boston 

Atty.  Gen.  Edward  W.  Brooke 
believes  a  proposed  code  of 
ethics  for  newspapers  would 
cause  more  trouble  than  it  is 
worth  in  the  areas  of  law  en¬ 
forcing  and  news  coverage.  And 
he  doesn’t  like  the  idea  of  his 
office  taking  on  censorship 
powers. 

Speaking  of  “excessive  vague¬ 
ness,”  Mr.  Brooke  said  one  sec¬ 
tion  “requires  that  when  news¬ 
papers  publish  accounts  of  a 
crime,  they  must  ‘keep  in  mind’ 
that  the  accused  may  be  tried.” 
He  said  that  in  view  of  a  pre¬ 
amble  deploring  the  publication 
of  hearsay  evidence,  “this  clause 
might  well  suppress  all  crime 
reporting.” 

He  also  noted  that  the  code 
does  not  apply  to  radio  and 
television. 


Editorial  Award 


Dallas 

A  Vigilant  Patriot  Recogni¬ 
tion  Award  has  been  awarded 
to  the  Dallas  Morning  News  and 
Jim  Wright,  one  of  its  editorial 
writers,  it  has  been  announced 
by  the  All  American  Conference 
to  Combat  Communism.  The 
newspaper  was  lauded  for  an 
editorial,  “The  Downtrodden," 
which  discussed  the  liquidation 
of  minority  groups  by  Russian 
Communists. 
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Court  Holds 
Guild  Unfair; 
Not  Publisher 

Chicago 

The  U.  S.  Court  of  Appeals 
has  reviM-.sed  a  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  decision  find¬ 
ing  the  publishers  of  the  Chi- 
ttgo  Iiniln  Defender  guilty  of 
uifair  lalK>r  practices. 

The  NLRB  ruled  last  year 
that  Kobeit  S.  Abbott  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.,  which  owns  the  Negro 
newspaper,  violated  the  Taft- 
Hartley  .\ct  by  refusing  to  bar- 
f^in  with  Local  71  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Guild  and  by 
subcontracting  production  work 
after  the  union  went  on  strike 
in  April  19(51. 

The  board  had  ordered  the 
Defender  to  stop  replacing  the 
pressmen  who  had  struck,  to  re¬ 
hire  all  '>8  editorial  and  tech¬ 
nical  employes  who  had  walked 
off  the  job,  and  to  pay  them 
$790,000  in  back  pay. 

In  overturning  the  decision, 
the  court  ruled  that  the  union, 
not  the  company,  had  “turned 
its  back  on  collective  bargain¬ 
ing”  in  calling  the  strike  in  its 
demand  for  pay  raises. 

!  Judge  Elmer  J.  Schnacken- 
berg,  in  the  court  ruling,  said 
the  employer  had  offered  to  al¬ 
low  the  union  to  view  the  com¬ 
pany’s  financial  records  to  back 
up  its  contention  that  it  was 
financially  unable  to  pay  the 
raises,  but  the  union  had  re¬ 
jected  the  offer. 

The  court  further  stated  that 
the  law  does  not  prohibit  sub¬ 
contracting  of  work  normally 
I  done  by  strikers  if  a  company 
I  is  faced  with  extinction. 

I  The  NLRB  trial  examiner 
[had  found  in  favor  of  the  com- 
jpany,  noting  that  the  newspa- 
iper  had  made  an  offer  to  rehire 
33  of  the  striking  employes,  but 
the  NLRB  in  Washington  re¬ 
versed  the  examiner. 
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Box  Score  Changed 


CiNCINNAT 
The  Enquirer  is  printing  i 
condensed  box  score  of  basebal 
[games.  Pinch-hitter  is  desig 
nated  by  PH,  pinch-runner,  PI 
and  each  appears  immediate!; 
iinder  the  player  for  whom  h( 
substituted.  Relief  pitchers  ap 
pear  only  in  the  pitching  sum 
mary,  unless  they  bat  officially 
Since  description  of  a  legular’: 
hatting  turn  never  has  ap 
peared,  footnotes  regarding  s 
pinch-hitter  and  pinch-runne 
lave  been  eliminated.  A  player’i 
total  home  runs  appear  behin< 
kis  name  in  the  summary. 
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Price  Goes  Up; 
Sales  Climbing 

Montreal 

An  increase  from  lOc  to  15c 
a  copy  in  the  price  of  Dirnanche- 
Matin,  Eastern  Canada’s  only 
Sunday  newspaper,  has  not  af¬ 
fected  circulation  by  a  single 
loss,  according  to  Eric  Ferrat, 
circulation  and  promotion  man¬ 
ager. 

The  increa.se  went  into  effect 
April  5,  and  circulation  reports 
for  the  first  three  Sundays 
showed  the  .same  increase — ap¬ 
proximately  10' o  —  over  the 
same  period  a  year  ago  as  has 
l>een  reported  to  the  Audit  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Circulations  for  the 
three  -  month  j)  e  r  i  o  d  ending 
March  81.  This  year’s  sale  av¬ 
erage  was  200,782,  compared  to 
178,417  for  the  .same  three 
months  of  1963. 

Dimanche-Matin  celebrated  its 
10th  anniversary  at  the  end  of 
January.  The  first  issue  of  16 
Iiages  sold  for  10c  and  the  i)ub- 
iishers  felt  that,  after  10  years 
and  an  increa.se  in  the  average 
number  of  pages  to  100,  (in¬ 
cluding  the  Perspectives  supple¬ 
ment),  a  laise  in  price  would  be 
justified. 

‘Maii-of-the-Y  4*ar’ 

Citation  for  Paula 

San  Diego,  Calif. 

One  woman  and  five  men  were 
finalists  in  the  Los  Angeles 
“Man-of-the-Year”  competition 
sponsored  by  the  Sales  Promo¬ 
tion  Executives  Association. 

The  finalists,  selected  on  the 
basis  of  professional  perform¬ 
ance  in  the  sales  promotion  field 
for  1963,  were:  Bob  Garver, 
Vi-Cly  Industries;  Paula  Kent, 
promotion  director,  Union-Trib¬ 
une  Publishing  Company,  San 
Diego;  Richard  Lochridge,  Lock¬ 
heed  Company;  Herb  McDonald, 
Hotel  Sahara,  Las  Vegas;  Jim 
Thorup,  Sales  Promotion  Enter¬ 
prises;  and  Norwin  S.  Yoffie, 
promotion  and  research  man¬ 
ager,  Independent  and  Star 
News,  Pasadena.  Fir.st  place 
honors  went  to  Herb  McDonald. 

Stockholders  Paid 

Lima,  Ohio 

The  735  stockholders  of  the 
Lima  Citizen,  which  sold  its 
assets  in  January,  are  receiving 
$35  per  share  as  a  partial  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  business.  They  paid 
$25  a  share  when  the  paper  was 
organized  in  1957.  Payments  of 
obligations  due  to  former  Citi¬ 
zen  employes  who  took  pay  cuts 
also  are  being  made,  according 
to  James  Howenstine,  co-pub¬ 
lisher. 
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Belli  Client  Wins 
$350,000  Libel 
Judgment  in  Ohio 

Toledo,  Ohio 

A  Common  Pleas  Court  jury 
of  six  men  and  six  women 
awarded  a  former  municipal 
court  judge,  William  1).  Dris¬ 
coll,  $350,000  in  his  libel  suit 
against  the  Toledo  Blade  Co. 

Attorneys  for  the  company 
which  publishes  the  morning 
Times  and  the  afternoon  Blade, 
said  they  would  appeal.  The 
case,  on  which  testimony  started 
April  13,  went  to  the  jury  April 
23. 

Mr.  Driscoll,  who  sought 
$500,000,  was  represented  by 
Melvin  M.  Belli  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.  It  was  Mr.  Belli’s  first 
ca.se  since  he  represented  Jack 
Ruby,  who  was  convicted  of 
slaying  Lee  Harvey  Oswald  in 
Dallas. 

Mr.  Driscoll  charged  he  was 
defamed  in  a  Times  editorial 
Nov.  2,  1960,  and  a  Blade  edi¬ 
torial,  Nov.  5,  1960.  He  also 
-said  he  was  defamed  by  a  i)oliti- 
cal  advertisement  in  the  Blade. 

At  that  time,  Mr.  Dri.scoll  was 
running  for  re-election  to  mu¬ 
nicipal  court.  He  was  defeated 
in  the  election. 

Paul  Block  Jr.,  publisher  of 
the  Blade  and  the  Times,  was 
relieved  as  a  co-defendant  in  the 
libel  suit. 

Judge  Geraldine  Macelwane 
ruled  that  there  was  not  suffi¬ 
cient  evidence  to  connect  Mr. 
Block  directly  with  allegations 
by  former  Judge  Driscoll  that 
he  was  ridiculed  in  news  stories 
and  editorials. 

Mr.  Block,  in  testimony,  con¬ 
tended  he  does  not  have  an  ac¬ 
tive  part  in  the  daily  decisions 
on  news  stories  and  editorials. 
On  the  stand,  he  denied  Mr. 
Belli’s  suggestion  that  the  pub¬ 
lisher  used  editorial  pages  of 
the  two  papers  to  indoctrinate 
the  community  with  his  views. 
Mr.  Block  said  he  determines 
the  long-range  editorial  policy, 
but  is  not  available  to  see  every 
editorial. 


Circulators  Elect 

Minneapolis 
Jeny  Schoener  of  the  Rapid 
City  (S.  Dak.)  Daily  Journal 
was  elected  president  of  the 
Northern  States  Circulation 
Managers  Association  at  a  meet¬ 
ing  here  recently.  He  succeeded 
Robert  S.  Lee  of  the  Iowa  City 
Press-Citizen.  Other  officers  are: 
vicepresident,  Henry  Silka,  IFfs- 
consin  Rapids  Tribune;  and  sec¬ 
retary-treasurer,  Ellis  Saxton, 
Fairmont  Sentinel. 


NEW  TITLE— Roger  Coryell,  ed- 
verfising  director,  has  been  given 
the  added  responsibilities  of  as¬ 
sistant  publisher  of  the  Albany 
(N.Y.)  Knickerbocker  News  and 
Times-Union. 

Editorial  Rapping 
Officials’  Action 
Held  Not  Libelous 

Battle  (5reek,  Mich. 
The  recent  Supreme  Court 
libel  decision  in  the  New  York 
Times  case  brought  about  the 
dismissal  of  a  million-dollar  ac¬ 
tion  against  the  Battle  Creek 
Enquirer  &  News  in  Calhoun 
County  Circuit  Court  last  week. 

Judge  Creighton  R.  Coleman 
ruled  that  a  group  of  Battle 
Creek  city  commissioners  had 
no  case  against  Federated  Pub¬ 
lications  Inc.  and  editors  of  the 
local  newspapers  because  “a 
newspaper  has  a  right  to  criti¬ 
cize.” 

“The  editorial,”  Judge  Cole¬ 
man  held,  “did  imply  that  plain¬ 
tiffs  discredited  themselves  and 
did  criticize  plaintiffs  as  to  their 
vote  on  the  issues  in  this  ques¬ 
tion.  This  language,  however, 
and  implication  is  not  much  evi¬ 
dence  of  malice,  if  any.” 

“The  New  York  Times  case 
decided  as  a  matter  of  thor¬ 
ough  constitutional  law  that  a 
public  official  may  not  recover 
for  a  defamatory  falsehood  re¬ 
lating  to  his  official  conduct  un¬ 
less  it  was  proved  the  statement 
was  made  with  actual  malice, 
with  knowledge  it  was  false 
and  with  reckless  disregard  to 
whether  it  was  false  or  not,”  he 
.said. 

Prize  Series 

Chicago 

William  Braden  and  Art 
Petacque,  reporters  on  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Sun-Times,  have  been 
named  winners  of  the  1964  Jacob 
Scher-Theta  Sigma  Phi  news- 
writing  award  for  a  series  of 
stories  on  wiretapping  published 
last  June. 
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Kleiner  Becomes 
NEA  Hollywood 
Correspondent 

Dick  Kleiner,  show  business, 
television  and  records  columnist, 
has  been  named  Hollywood  cor¬ 
respondent  for  Newspaper  En¬ 
terprise  Association. 

Boyd  Lewis,  president  and  etli- 
tor,  said  Mr.  Kleiner  will  write 
his  first  column  from  the  film 
capital  May  11.  With  NEA  since 
1947,  he  has  reporte<l  on  the 
entertainment  world  nearly  17 
years. 

Air.  Lewis  sees  Mr.  Kleiner 
as  a  “delejrate-at-larpe  from  the 
country  to  HollywcKxl.”  Unim¬ 
pressed  by  Hollywood  glamor, 
Mr.  Kleiner  will  seek  to  give  his 
readers  an  insight  into  person¬ 
alities. 

Air.  Kleiner  was  graduated 
from  Rutgers  University  with 
a  degree  in  journalism,  was  an 
army  radio  operator  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  Hawaii  during  World 
War  II  and  worked  for  trade 
papers  before  joining  the  NEA 
editorial  staff  in  Cleveland  in 
1947. 

Interested  in  amateur  theatri- 


Dick  Kleiner 


cals  as  writer,  musician  and 
actor,  he  has  appeared  in  some 
and  written  the  book  and 
lyrics  for  a  musical  comedy  that 
was  pnMlucwl.  He  has  composed 
.special  material  for  Pearl  Bailey 
and  other  performers. 

Air.  Kleiner  and  his  wife 
“Chickie,”  the  former  Hortensia 
Rivas,  are  the  parents  of  three 
children. 

Erskine  Johnson,  formerly 
NEA’s  Hollywood  correspondent, 
will  become  the  West  Coast  rep¬ 
resentative  of  NEA’s  “Tv 
Scout’’  preview  service.  Succeed¬ 
ing  Air.  Kleiner  in  New  York 
will  be  Joan  Crosby,  who  has 


WARD  CANNEL 

A  reporter's  reporter,  with  o  special  love  for  stories  about 
people,  NEA's  Word  Cannel  goes  about  the  world  with  a 
typewriter,  a  comera  and  a  grin,  in  action  across  the  U.S., 
in  Africo  or  Latin  America,  by-liner  Cannel's  warm,  ap¬ 
pealing  stories  are  a  regulor  feoture  on  NEA's  News  Page. 
With  ail  bis  worfd  travel,  though,  Connei  soys:  'The  best 
story  moy  be  right  in  your  own  block— and  frequently  »!" 
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done  television  previewing  and 
reporting  for  NEA  three  years. 
Bill  Byers,  formerly  of  the 
Houston  CTex.)  Post,  will  as¬ 
sist  on  the  “Tv  Scout’’  operation 
in  New  York. 

«  «  4t 

Foreign  Restaurants 
New  Column  Subject 

Ben  Schneider,  prize-winning 
real  estate  editor,  Miami  (Fla.) 
News,  is  writing  and  syndicating 
to  other  newspai)ers  a  brief 
weekly  column,  “The  Foreign 
Flavor,’’  on  famous  restaurants 
in  foreign  cities. 

Air.  Schneider  reports  that  he 
.sent  out  two  sample  columns  on 
Bergtm,  Norway,  and  Hong 
Kong  to  newspapers  and  that  the 
results  were  encouraging.  He 
added  that  a  small  s>Tidicate  has 
approached  him  about  distrib¬ 
uting  it,  but  he  has  made  no 
deal. 

Ben  Schneider,  formerly  with 
the  New  York  World-Telegram, 
move<l  to  Florida  14  years  ago 
and  joined  the  Aliami  News  tw'o 
years  later,  first  as  editorial 
promotion  manager  and  then 
was  promoted  to  real  estate  edi¬ 
tor.  On  several  occasions  his 
section  has  been  named  best  in 
the  countrj'  by  the  National  As¬ 
sociation  of  Home  Builders  and 
the  National  Association  of  Real 
Estate  Editors. 

V  «  « 

Jockey’s  Rewaril 

Miami,  Fla. 

Howard  Grant,  the  jockey 
who  rode  the  winner  in  the  re¬ 
cent  Joe  Palooka  Purse  race  at 
Gulfstream  Park,  received  a 
special  reward  from  McNaught 
Syndicate  —  a  large  drawing 
of  the  comic  strip  character. 
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An  unusual  exhibition  of 
original  art  from  a  talented 
group  of  artists  who  contribute 
their  work  to  newspapers 
through  the  Newspaper  Enter¬ 
prise  Association  formed  the 
background  for  NEA’s  parties 
during  the  American  Newspa¬ 
per  Publishers  Association  con¬ 
vention. 

“Art  plays  an  important  role 
in  making  the  modern  newspa¬ 
per  attractive  and  readable,’’ 
said  Boyd  Lewis,  executive  edi¬ 
tor  and  president.  “Since  news¬ 
paper  photography  came  to  its 
present  high  state  of  develop¬ 
ment,  art  work  has  become  more 
daring  and  experimental.  News 


highly-trained  stalf  of  modern 
artists,’’  he  added.  “They  givt 
newspapers  everywhere  the 
smart  look  of  i)rogrossive  pub¬ 
lications.  We  believe  their  tal¬ 
ents  help  publishers  enroll  suc¬ 
cessive  new  generations  of  for¬ 
ward-looking  leaders.’’ 

In  the  exhibition  were  oL 
liaintings  and  drawings  by  Rob 
ert  W.  Cochran,  director  of  edi¬ 
torial  art  for  NEA;  Alurray 
Olderman,  Bill  Crawford,  Jin 
Berry,  Bernard  Hoffman,  Ed 
ward  Kudlaty,  Ralph  Lane  and 
John  Lane. 

The  premier  showing  of  a  col-, 
lection  of  Don  Hesse  editorial 
cartoons  opened  during  the 
Journalism  Week  activities  at 
Southern  Illinois  University. 

The  Hesse  collection  is  made 
up  of  60  cartoons  in  their  origi¬ 
nal  state.  Many  of  them  are 
award  winners,  having  takeij 
the  Freedoms  Foundatior 
Award,  the  Christopher  Award 
and  the  Headliners  Award.  AL 
were  drawn  during  the  last  1C 
years  and  published  in  the  St 
Louis  (Mo.)  Globe-Danocrat' 
Hesse  cartoons  are  distributer 
by  the  McNaught  Syndicate  ii 
more  than  100  papers. 

“Them  damn  pictures,”  av 
Hesse  calls  the  cartoons,  using 
Boss  Tweed’s  description  of  th. 
Thomas  Nast  drawings,  are  nov 
going  on  a  national  tour.  Th’ 
first  stop  was  made  April  15 
at  Southern  Illinois  University 
where  faculty  and  students 
the  Journalism  Department  wer tl 
engaged  in  a  week-long  prof 
gram  of  journalism  events. 

Mr.  Hesse  was  honored  at  i 
reception  held  by  the  Depart 
ment  and  Theta  Sigma  Phi,  prog 
fessional  sorority  for  womcr 
in  journalism,  to  celebrate  th? 
opening  of  the  display  of  edi 
torial  art.  During  the  receptior 
Mr.  Hesse  greeted  more  tha!| 
200  fans  from  all  over  southenfl 
Illinois 

Here’s  a  quote  from  an  articli§ 
on  the  creator  of  the  “Peanuts' 
comic  strip  (United  Featur^i 
Syndicate)  in  the  Saturday  Eve 
ning  Post — ^“Good  grief,  Charli; 
Schulz!”  by  C.  Robert  Jenn¬ 
ings:  I 

“But  the  strip  is  the  thing! 
says  Schulz,  ‘and  I’m  proud  tha« 
we  haven’t  let  it  go  because  o9 
success  and  side  products,  aa 
some  cartoonists  have.  Basically* 
I’m  still  in  the  business  of  try-| 
ing  to  draw  funny  pictures  focr 
tomorrow’s  paper.’ 

“Painfully,  and  only  if  pushed,] 
Schulz  scrutinizes  his  gifts.  ‘I’m 
not  a  genius  but  I’m  not  dumb' 
either.  It’s  having  a  certain 
sharpness,  I  guess,  and  comnw® 
.sense,  about  humor.  It  takes  the 


papers  are  beginning  to  catch  right  combination  of  being  kind 
the  modern  trend.  of  smart  without  being  too  well 

“NEA  is  proud  of  its  skilled,  educated.’  ” 
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HENRY  J.  TAYLOR  awarded 

three  more  well-deserved  honors. 


OUTSPOKEN 

SOUND 

TIMELY 

FORCEFUL 


Send  for  sample  columns  foday 


GEN.  DOUGLAS  MACARTHUR 
MEDAL  .  .  .  “for  his  timely 
and  forceful  writings,  his 
patriotic  contribution  to  the 
nation  in  general  ...” 


SONS  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
REVOLUTION  GOLD  MEDAL 
FOR  CITIZENSHIP  ...  “a 
man  who  is  not  afraid  to 
write  what  he  thinks  ...” 


GEORGE  WASHINGTON 
HONOR  MEDAL  BY  THE 
FREEDOMS  FOUNDATION  . . . 
.  .  .  “for  a  better  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  American  way  of 
life.” 


War  correspondent,  economist,  radio 
commentator  and  novelist,  Henry  J. 
Taylor  is  now  one  of  America's  leading 
columnists  ...  appearing  in  some  150 


newspapers. 
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SYNDICATES 

Editorial  Cartoons  by 
Hugh  Haynie  Ready 

By  Ray  Erwin 


The  challenging  and  provooa- 
tiv’e  editorial  cartoons  of  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  newspaper  artist  are 
now  to  be  made  available  to 
newspapers  other  than  his  own. 

The  cartoonist:  Hugh  HajTiie, 
Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier-Jour¬ 
nal. 

The  format:  Five  editorial 
cartoons  a  week. 

The  release:  May. 

The  distributor:  Los  Angeles 
Times  Syndicate. 

Hard-hitting  liberal  editorial 
cartoons  of  Hugh  Haynie,  who 
is  nev'er  assigned  a  subject  or 
tag  line  by  his  newspaper,  the 
Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier-Jour¬ 
nal,  are  being  made  available 
five  times  a  week  by  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  Sjmdicate  in 
three-column  and  two-column 
size. 

Fast  Ser>'iee 

Through  a  special  arrange¬ 


ment  with  the  Courier- Journal, 
reproduction  material  will  be 
air-mailed  to  subscribing  news¬ 
papers  from  Louisville  within 
three  hours  after  the  art  leaves 
the  drawing  board.  This  will  en¬ 
able  readers  to  share  Mr.  Hay- 
nie’s  thought-provoking  ideas 
while  they  are  still  page-one 
news.  In  many  cases,  it  was  ex- 
plainwl,  subscribers  will  be  able 
to  publish  the  panel  on  the  .same 
day  it  ai)i)ears  in  the  cartoonist’s 
home  newspaper. 

Meet  Mr.  Huynie 

Hugh  Haynie  is  the  only  edi- 
toi’ial  cartoonist  ever  to  be  se¬ 
lected  by  the  United  States 

Junior  Chamlter  of  Commerce 
as  one  of  the  nation’s  “10  Out¬ 
standing  Young  Men’’  (1962). 
H  is  sharp  pen  has  been  boost¬ 
ing  good  causes  and  blasting 

bad  ones  in  Louisville  since 

1958.  (E&P,  June  29,  1963,  page 
38). 

He  was  bom  in  Reedville,  Va. 
(1927)  and  he  earned  an  AB 


Hugh  Haynie 


degree  from  the  College  of  Wil¬ 
liam  and  Mary  (1950).  He 
served  in  the  U.  S.  Coast  Guard 
(1944-45  and  1951-52).  Prior  to 
going  to  Louisville,  he  did  edi¬ 
torial  cartooning  for  the  Rich¬ 
mond  (V^a.)  Times  -  Dispatch, 
(wreensboro  (N.  C.)  Daily  News 
and  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Journal. 

Among  the  newspapers  which 
have  signed  for  the  Hajmie  car¬ 
toon  already  are  the  Los  An- 
ycles  (Calif.)  Times,  Chicago 
(Ill.)  Sun-Thnes,  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Courant,  Norfolk  (Va.) 
Virginian-Pilot,  Dayton  (Ohio) 
Daily  News. 

Rex  Barley,  executive  man¬ 
ager  of  the  symdicate,  said  ar¬ 
rangements  for  the  distribution 
of  the  cartoon  were  worked  out 
with  Barry  Bingham,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Courier- Jour¬ 
nal. 

Secret  of  Success 

When  the  cartoonist  was  asked 
about  his  success  when  he  was 
honored  by  the  U.  S.  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  he  re¬ 
plied: 

“I  have  gone  through  life  fall¬ 
ing  backward  into  things.  Ad¬ 
mittedly,  I  have  sometimes  been 
pushed  by  others;  more  often 
by  a  not-too-gentle  nudge  from 
myself.” 

Now  he  has  managed  to  nudge 
himself  into  national  recognition 
and  acceptance  in  his  highly 
evocative  field  of  work. 

*  «  « 

Leo  White,  who  draws  “Little 
People’s  Puzzle”  for  United  Fea¬ 
ture  Syndicate,  which  has  grown 
to  185  papers  since  last  July  1, 
and  “Tv  Starscramble”  for  the 
Bell  -  McClure  Syndicate,  also 
draws  five  sports  cartoons  a 
week  for  the  Quincy  (Mass.) 
Patriot  Ledger. 

For  the  White  Sox  vs  Red 
Sox  game  for  the  John  F.  Ken¬ 
nedy  Memorial  Library,  Mr. 
White  drew  a  cartoon  with  the 
names  of  everyone  who  works 
for  the  Red  Sox,  including  bat 
boys,  office  help  and  scouts, 
forming  a  picture  of  the  late 
President.  Senator  Ted  Kennedy 
asked  for  the  original  drawing. 
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British  Agency 
Brings  ^Beatle* 
News  to  U.S. 

British  news  and  feature  pic¬ 
ture  agencies  are  being  swamped 
with  requests  from  the  Ameri¬ 
can  press  for  news,  pictures  and 
features  on  the  “Meisey  Reat” 
groups  to  such  an  extent  that 
one  big  agency  has  decided  to 
set  up  a  special  section  to  deal 
with  them. 

The  agency.  Mercury  Press 
Agency  Ltd.,  has  its  headquar¬ 
ters  in  Liverpool,  sometimes 
called  the  world’s  beat  capital 
because  it  is  the  home  of  “The 
B  e  a  1 1  e  s,”  “The  Searchers,” 
“Gerry  &  The  Pacemakers,” 
Billy  Kramer  and  many  other 
stars. 

The  new  section  will  provide 
a  daily  service  of  news,  fea¬ 
tures,  color  and  standard  pic¬ 
tures  and  other  copy  on  all  the 
British  music  groups.  A  New 
York  office  will  be  opened  later 
in  May.  On  one  single  morning, 
the  agency  dealt  with  23  in¬ 
quiries  from  the  U.  S.,  most  of 
them  about  the  Beatles. 

*  «  « 

Here’s  a  news  story  clipped 
from  the  Mainichi  Daily  News, 
Tokyo: 

Fred  Neher  American  car¬ 
toonist  who  draws  the  popular 
“Life’s  Like  That,”  is  now  in 
Japan. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Neher,  who 


make  their  home  in  Boulder, 
Colorado,  are  visiting  their  son. 
Ensign  James  Neher,  who  is 
with  the  U.  S.  Navy  at  Yoko¬ 
suka.  Another  son,  Fred  Neher 
Jr.,  is  in  Denver. 

Mr.  Neher,  who  has  been  a 
cartoonist  for  30  years,  sold  his 
first  cartoon  to  the  New  York 
Sun  in  1934. 

“Life’s  Like  That,”  a  cartoon 
distributed  by  North  American 
Newspaper  Alliance  (NANA), 
is  now  being  published  in  250 
newspapers,  mostly  in  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States  but  also  in  Canada, 
Venezuela,  and  “formerly  in 
Cuba,”  according  to  Neher. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Neher  have 
visited  Hong  Kong,  a  trip  about 
which  the  cartoonist  says: 

“Hong  Kong  is  no  place  for 
women  to  go.  They  act  like  the 
place  is  going  to  close  up  in 
five  minutes.” 
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LOOK  WHAT  THEM 
CARTOON  FELLERS  0IVE 

^°OURF/iBD!! 


KING  FEATURES 

Congratulates 


FRED  LASSWELL 

the  first  man  in  the  history  of 
The  National  Cartoonists  Society 
to  be  voted  two  awards 
in  the  same  year— 

'THE  REUBEN” 

as  ''Outstanding  Cartoonist 
of  the  Year” 
and 

BEST  HUMOR  STRIP 
CARTOONIST 

for 

BARNEY  GOOGLE 
and  SNUFFY  SMITH 


Fred  (BARNEY  GOOGLE  and  SNUFFY  SMITH)  Lass- 
well,  left,  holding  the  "Reuben"  he  has  just  been 
awarded,  is  congratulated  by  Dik  (HI  and  LOIS) 
Browne,  president  of  The  National  Cartoonists  Society. 


Lasswell  joins  this  illustrious  roster  of  KFS  winners  of  the  “REUBEN” — Top  Annual  Award  of 
The  National  Cartoonists  Society:  Milton  Canilf  (STEVE  CANYON),  Chic  Young  (BLONDIE), 
Alex  Raymond  (RIP  KIRBY),  Roy  Crane  (BUZ  SAWYER),  Mort  Walker  (BEETLE  BAILEY), 
Hal  Foster  (PRINCE  VALIANT),  Dik  Browne  (HI  and  LOIS)  and  now,  Fred  Lasswell  for 
BARNEY  GOOGLE  and  SNUFFY  SMITH. 


KING  FEATURES  SYNDICATE 


R.  K.  ROGERS,  Sales  Manager 
235  East  45th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10017 


Kay  Graham 

{Continued  from  page  11) 

interests  of  its  owner. 

“In  the  pursuit  of  truth,  the 
newspaper  shall  be  prepared  to 
make  sacrifices  of  its  material 
fortunes,  if  such  course  be  nec¬ 
essary  for  the  public  good. 

“The  newspaper  shall  not  be 
an  ally  of  any  special  interest, 
but  shall  be  fair  and  free  and 
wholesome  in  its  outlook  on  pub¬ 
lic  affairs  and  public  men.” 

Mrs.  Graham  said  that  these 
principles  had  been  set  down 
for  the  newspaper,  but  they  ap¬ 
plied  equally  to  the  company’s 
other  communications  media. 

Advibory  Committee 

Eugene  Meyer’s  concern  that 
the  Post  would  remain  an  in¬ 
dependent  newspaper  led  to  the 
formation  in  the  40’s  of  a  unique 
group,  the  Washington  Post 
committee.  At  the  time  that  he 
transferred  his  voting  stock  in 
the  Post  Company  to  his  daugh¬ 
ter  and  son-in-law,  Mr.  Meyer 
set  up  a  committee  with  the 
power  to  approve  or  disapprove 
the  successors  to  the  Grahams 
as  owners  of  controlling  interest 
in  the  company.  He  said  that 
the  purpose  of  the  committee 
would  be  to  insure  that  the  Post 
would  never  be  sold  “to  the 
highest  bidder,”  but  only  to  a 
person  pledged  to  Mr.  Meyer’s 
vision  of  a  newspaper  as  an 
independent  public  servant. 

The  committee  includes  Dr. 
James  B.  Conant,  former  presi¬ 
dent  of  Harvard  University; 
Dr.  Millicent  McIntosh,  former 
dean  of  Barnard  College  and 
C.  W.  Darden,  former  governor 
of  Virginia,  Two  of  the  original 
committee  members  —  business¬ 
man  Chester  I.  Barnard  and 
Bolitha  J.  Laws,  a  chief  justice 
of  the  D.  C.  federal  court  — 
have  died,  and  their  replace¬ 
ments  have  not  been  announced. 
Mrs.  Graham  says  that  the  idea 
for  a  committee  was  inspired 
by  a  similar  setup  used  by  the 
London  Times. 

When  Mr.  Meyer  stepped 
down  as  publisher  of  the  Post, 
he  was  succeeded  by  his  son- 
in-law.  Philip  Graham  joined 
the  company  in  1946,  and  much 
of  the  Post  company’s  expan¬ 
sion  was  under  his  direction. 
He  was  also  active  in  politics 
and  civic  affairs. 

“Phil’s  interests  were  very 
broad,”  says  Mrs.  Graham.  “I 
don’t  have  as  much  energy  as 
he  had.  I  have  to  save  all  the 
energry  I  have  to  do  this  job.” 

Always  in  the  Know 

Although  Mrs.  Graham  today 
seems  in  glowing  health,  and 
has  a  becoming  tan  from  a  re¬ 
cent  trip  to  the  Caribbean,  in 
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1961  she  was  forced  to  spend 
months  in  bed  to  recover  from  a 
bout  with  tuberculosis.  Before 
that  time,  she  was  active  in 
civic  affairs  and  serv'ed  on  sev¬ 
eral  committees  for  health  and 
welfare  projects  in  Washington, 

Although  she  had  not  been 
active  in  the  affairs  of  the  com¬ 
pany  in  recent  years,  Mrs.  Gra¬ 
ham  was  vitally  concerned  with 
her  husband’s  plans  and  proj¬ 
ects.  “Both  Phil  and  my  father 
were  very  communicative,”  she 
says.  “They  liked  having  me 
know  what  was  going  on.  I 
worked  on  the  paper  when  I 
was  young,  but  there  was  never 
any  idea  of  my  going  on  it 
permanently.” 

^  After  graduating  from  col¬ 
lege,  Mrs.  Graham  worked  as  a 
reporter  for  the  San  Francisco 
News.  She  joined  the  editorial 
staff  of  the  Post  in  1945,  and 
worked  in  the  Sunday,  circula¬ 
tion  and  editorial  .sections.  After 
leaving  the  Post,  she  wrote  a 
magazine  column  for  a  number 
of  years.  “Phil  thought  I  ought 
to  write  it,”  she  says.  “After  a 
while  I  got  too  busy  with  the 
family  to  keep  it  up,  but  I  didn’t 
dare  tell  Phil  I  was  going  to 
stop.  I  just  stopped  one  day 
without  telling  him  about  it.” 

Mrs.  Graham  says  she  does 
not  find  it  difficult  to  be  a  woman 
executive  in  a  field  dominated 
by  men.  “After  a  while,  people 
forget  you’re  a  woman,”  she 
says. 

• 

Kenne<Iy  and  Oswal«l 
Stories  Share  Prize 

Dallas 

Dallas  Press  Club  this  week 
gave  its  award  for  the  best 
single  news  story  in  1963  to  the 
Times  Herald  staff  and  to  two 
reporters  on  the  Dallas  Morning 
News. 

The  Times  Herald  was  cited 
for  its  coverage  of  President 
Kennedy’s  assassination  while 
Hugh  Aynesworth  and  Larry 
Grove  of  the  News  were  given 
an  award  for  a  story  about  Lee 
Harvey  Oswald,  the  accused 
assassin. 

Bob  Jackson  of  the  Times 
Herald  won  the  newspicture 
prize  for  his  shot  of  Jack  Ruby 
shooting  Oswald. 

Other  winners  were:  Dennis 
Hoover,  News,  series  on  transit 
system;  Mary  Brinkerhoff, 
News,  story  about  an  aerialist; 
Robert  Desrosiers,  News,  head¬ 
line;  Tom  Dillard,  News,  fea¬ 
ture  photo;  Jack  Beers,  News, 
sports  photo;  Frank  Boggs, 
Times-Herald,  sports  story; 
Charles  Dameron,  Times-Herald, 
makeup;  Tex  Adams,  Arlington 
Daily  News  Texan,  non-metro¬ 
politan  news  story;  Charles 
Lewis,  Irvington  Daily  News 
Texan,  editorial ;  and  Richardson 
Digest,  weekly  front  page. 


Disaster  Edition 
Helps  Victims  of 
Alaska  ’Quake 

Fairbanks,  Alaska 

Response  from  outside  Alaska 
to  the  Fairbanks  Daily  News- 
Miner’s  fund  -  raising  disaster 
edition  has  just  started  —  at 
the  rate  of  some  1,500  orders  a 
day. 

The  special  edition,  which 
was  first  printed  less  than  two 
weeks  after  the  disastrous  earth¬ 
quake  on  March  27,  is  being 
.sold  for  $1.  Al)out  75  cents  from 
each  dollar  is  going  to  a  fund 
to  aid  earthquake  victims. 

More  than  30,000  copies  have 
been  sold  to  date — most  of  them 
to  Alaskans.  From  these  .sales 
aliout  $15,000  will  be  turned 
over  to  the  Alaska  Earthquake 
Disaster  Fund. 

The  only  expense  taken  from 
each  dollar  are  the  production 
and  mailing  costs. 

First  printings  of  the  edition 
were  hampered  by  transporta¬ 
tion  problems  to  Fairbanks  from 
south-central  Alaska  where  the 
earthquake  centered.  It  took 
nearly  four  weeks  for  the  first 
newsprint  to  I’each  the  News- 
Miner. 

Moi-e  than  60,000  copies  have 
now  been  printed.  The  24-page 
edition  tells  the  earthquake 
story  with  articles  and  photo¬ 
graphs. 

• 

2  Big  Stores  Share 
Warehouse  Sale  Ads 

Philadelphia 

Two  competing  discount  firms 
combined  forces  the  week-end  of 
April  17  to  run  a  three-day 
warehouse  sale. 

It  was  the  first  time,  officials 
said,  that  the  Silo  and  Sun  Ray 
Drug  Co.  names  ran  side  by  side 
in  advertising. 

Sun  Ray  ran  a  warehouse 
sale  before  Christmas  and  drew 
big  crowds.  Large  display  ads 
ran  in  all  of  the  three  daily 
newspapers. 

“The  crowds  were  so  great 
that  our  neighbor.  Silo,  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  next  time  we 
advertised  a  warehouse  sale, 
they  come  in  on  it,  sharing  ex¬ 
penses  and  promoting  their  own 
goods,”  Nichols  Simons,  vice- 
president  of  Sun  Ray  said. 

The  firms  got  together  in 
April  for  a  sale  of  thousands 
of  items.  “Sharing  advertising 
costs,  we  could  advertise  on  a 
much  larger  scale  with  full  page 
ads  in  all  newspapers  for  four 
consecutive  days,”  Mr.  Simons 
said. 

Newspapers  were  the  major 
media  used. 
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U.S.  Group  to  Tour 
Finland  Paper  Mills 

Technical  directors  and  pro¬ 
duction  executives  of  nine  Unit¬ 
ed  States  newspapers  will  tour 
newsprint  manufacturing  facili¬ 
ties  in  Finland  beginning  May 
11. 

The  group,  which  departs 
May  9  from  New  York  via  SAS 
Airlines,  will  include:  D.  H. 
Boyce,  Hearst  Enterprises;  B. 
G.  Burke,  Union  Tribune  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  San  Diego,  Calif.; 
J.  P.  Grant,  Philadelphia  Bulle¬ 
tin;  Charles  Hupp,  New  York 
Herald  Tribune;  Gerard  La- 
Roeque,  New  York  Daily  News; 
Willmott  Lewis  Jr.,  Washington 
(D.  C.)  Evening  Star;  T.  C. 
Ruehl,  New  York  Times;  Don¬ 
nell  F.  Shorten,  St.  Petersburg 
(Fla.)  Times  &  Evening  Inde¬ 
pendent;  John  V.  Waits  Jr., 
Washington  Daily  Neivs. 

Raymond  G.  Auwarter,  secre¬ 
tary,  Madden  Corporation  of 
New  York,  will  accompany  the 
group. 

• 

Roligioii  Writers 
Elect  Detroit  Man 

PlTT.SBIlRGH 

Harold  Schachern  of  the 
Detroit  News  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Religious  News- 
writers  Association  for  a  two- 
year  term  at  the  annual  meeting 
here  April  26. 

He  succeeds  Willmar  Thorgel- 
son  of  the  Minneapolis  Star. 

Others  elected  were: 

David  Runge,  Milwaukee.  Jour¬ 
nal,  first  vicepresident,  Aubrey 
Wice,  Toronto  Telegram,  second 
vicepresident;  Jack  Hume, 
Cleveland  Press,  third  vicepresi¬ 
dent;  Hiley  Ward,  Detroit  Free 
Press,  fourth  vicepresident ; 
William  Folger,  Buffalo  Courier- 
Express,  secretary;  Wesley 
French,  Rocky  Mountain  News, 
Denver,  treasurer. 

Lee  Dirks  of  the  National 
Observer,  Washington,  was  pre¬ 
sented  the  James  O.  Supple 
Award. 

• 

First  Hall  of  Fame 
Citations  in  Illinois 

Carbondaie,  Ill. 

The  first  six  Southern  Illinois 
editors  and  publishers  to  be  hon¬ 
ored  in  the  new  Hall  of  Fame 
at  Southern  Illinois  University 
were  named  here  recently  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Southern  Illinois 
Editorial  Association. 

They  are:  Howe  V.  Morgan, 
Sparta  News-Plaindealer;  W.  L. 
Schmitt,  Macoupin  County  En¬ 
quirer;  James  0.  Monroe  Sr., 
Collinsville  Herald;  Bess  Brown 
Fisher,  Cairo  Evening  Citizen; 
Curtis  G.  Small,  Harrisburg 
Daily  Register;  and  Verne  E. 
Joy,  Centralia  Sentinel. 
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(iv)  Tn  comic  books,  or  comic 
supplements  to  newspapers. 

(b)  Sample  cigarettes  shall 
not  be  distributed  to  persons 
under  twenty-one  years  of  age. 

(c)  No  sample  cigarettes  shall 
be  distributed  or  promotional 
efforts  conducted  on  school,  col¬ 
lege,  or  university  campuses,  or 
in  their  facilities,  or  in  frater¬ 
nity  or  sorority  houses. 

( d )  Cigarette  advertising 
shdl  not  represent  that  ciga¬ 
rette  smoking  is  essential  to 
social  prominence,  distinction, 
success,  or  sexual  attraction. 

(e)  Natural  persons  depicted 
as  smokers  in  cigarette  adver¬ 
tising  shall  be  at  least  twenty- 
five  years  of  age  and  shall  not 
be  dressed  or  otherwise  made  to 
appear  to  be  less  than  twenty- 
five  years  of  age.  Fictitious  per¬ 
sons  so  depicted  in  the  form 
of  drawings,  sketches  or  any 
other  manner  shall  appear  to 
be  at  least  twenty-five  years  of 
age  in  dress  and  otherwise. 

Use  of  Models 

(f)  Cigarette  advertising  may 
use  attractive,  healthy  looking 
models,  or  illustrations  or  draw¬ 
ings  of  persons  who  appear  to 
be  attractive  and  healthy,  pro¬ 
vided  that  there  is  no  sugges¬ 
tion  that  their  attractive 
appearance  or  good  health  is 
due  to  cigarette  smoking. 

(g)  No  cigarette  advertising 
shall  contain  a  picture  or  an 
illustration  of  a  person  smoking 
in  an  exaggerated  manner. 

( h )  Cigarette  advertising 
shall  not  depict  as  a  smoker  any 
person  well  known  as  being,  or 
having  been,  an  athlete. 

(i)  Cigarette  advertising  shall 
not  depict  as  a  smoker  any  per¬ 
son  })articipating  in,  or  ob¬ 
viously  having  just  participated 
in,  physical  activity  requiring 
stamina  or  athletic  condition¬ 
ing  beyond  that  of  nornial  rec¬ 
reation, 

(j)  Testimonials  from  ath¬ 
letes  or  celebrities  in  the  enter¬ 
tainment  world,  or  testimonials 
from  other  persons  who,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  Administrator, 
would  have  special  appeal  to  the 
persons  under  twenty-one  years 
of  age,  shall  not  be  used  in 
cigarette  advertising. 

Health  Qaims 

Section  2.  No  cigarette  adver¬ 
tising  which  makes  a  repre¬ 
sentation  with  respect  to  health 
shall  be  used  unless: 

(a)  The  Administrator  shall 
have  determined  that  such  rep¬ 
resentation  is  significant  in 
tenns  of  health  and  is  based  on 
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adequate  relevant  and  valid 
scientific  data;  or 

(b)  If  the  Administrator  shall 
have  determined  it  to  be  appro¬ 
priate  a  disclaimer  as  to  signifi¬ 
cance  in  terms  of  health  shall 
be  set  forth  in  such  advertising 
in  substance  and  form  satisfac¬ 
tory  to  the  Administrator;  or 

(c)  The  Administrator  shall 
have  determined  that  the  repre¬ 
sentation  with  respect  to  health 
in  such  advertising  is  not  ma¬ 
terial. 

Section  3.  The  inclusion  in 
cigarette  advertising  of  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  presence  or  absence 
of  a  filter,  or  the  description  or 
depiction  of  a  fitter,  shall  not 
be  deemed  a  representation  with 
respect  to  health  unless  the  ad¬ 
vertising  including  .such  refer¬ 
ence,  description  or  depiction, 
shall  be  determined  by  the  Ad¬ 
ministrator  to  constitute 
through  omission  or  inclusion, 
a  representation  with  respect 
to  health.  If  the  Administrator 
shall  have  determined  that  such 
advertising  constitutes  a  repre¬ 
sentation  with  respect  to  health, 
the  provisions  of  Section  2  of 
this  Article  shall  apply. 

«  «  « 

Court  Test  .Seen 

Paul  Rand  Dixon,  chairman 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion,  said  at  a  Congressional 
hearing  April  24  that  he  ex¬ 
pected  any  action  taken  by  the 
FTC  on  the  labeling  of  cigarette 
ads  would  wind  up  in  the  courts. 

Mr.  Dixon  was  testifying  at 
the  annual  appropriations  hear¬ 
ings  before  the  Independent  Of¬ 
fices  Subcommittee  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  Appropriations  Committee. 
He  said  that  a  warning  placed 
on  each  cigarette  package 
“might  save  the  companies  a 
lot  of  lawsuits.  However,  the  in¬ 
dustry  is  backing  away  from 
such  a  warning  being  used,  and 
I  am  satisfied  that  whatever  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  does 
in  this  area  will  go  to  the 
courts.” 

The  FTC  head  said  the  in¬ 
vestigation  into  cigarette  adver¬ 
tising  and  the  need  for  labeling 
would  be  ended  May  16,  and 
the  hearing  record  will  be 
studied  shortly  after  that  date. 
Mr,  Dixon  also  predicted  that 
the  FTC  would  begin  a  cam¬ 
paign  against  exaggerated  ad¬ 
vertising  claims  for  health 
products  during  the  next  fiscal 
year. 

• 

Old  Weekly  Ceases 

Fredonia,  N.  Y. 

The  Fredonia  Censor,  a  week¬ 
ly  founded  in  1821,  ceased  pub¬ 
lication  April  29.  Walter  J. 
Baker,  president,  editor  and 
publisher,  was  recently  ap¬ 
pointed  to  a  $12,000  year  state 
public  relations  job. 
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Reporter  Beaten 
In  Chester  Riots 

Chester.  Pa. 

Timothy  Tyler,  23,  a  Phila¬ 
delphia  Bulletin  staff  reporter, 
suffered  a  broken  nose  when 
beaten  by  police  here  while  cov¬ 
ering  racial  demonstrations 
April  23. 

William  W.  Lawrence,  an¬ 
other  Bulletin  reporter,  was  ar¬ 
rested  and  detained  for  nearly 
two  hours  in  the  city  jail. 

Robert  McLean,  chairman  of 
the  board  of  the  Bulletin,  pro¬ 
tested  Mr.  Tyler's  beating  and 
Mr.  Lawrence’s  arrest  to  Mayor 
James  H.  Gorbey,  of  Chester, 
and  to  Pennsylvania  Attorney 
General  Walter  Ale.ssandroni 
and  U.  S.  Attorney  Drew  J.  T. 
O’Keefe. 

Mr.  Tyler  had  been  counting 
demonstrators  being  loaded  into 
buses  following  their  arrests 
during  demonstrations.  Five  po¬ 
lice  seized  him,  ignoring  his 
identification  as  a  reporter. 

Threatened  to  .Shoot 

He  tried  to  run  when  they 
charged  after  him  with  their 
clubs  raised  but  he  stopped 
when  the  police  threatened  to 
shoot.  One  held  him  from  be¬ 
hind,  Mr.  Tyler  said,  while  oth¬ 
ers  beat  him  on  the  face  and 
ribs  with  a  blackjack  and  a 
nightstick. 

The  reporter  was  charged 
with  assault  and  battery  on  an 
officer,  unlawful  assembly  and 
affray,  disorderly  conduct  and 
resisting  arrest. 

• 

Hodtlin^  Carter’s  Son 
Plays  Fatal  Game 

New  Orleans 

Thomas  Carter,  19-year-old 
son  of  Pulitzer  Prize-winning 
editor  Hodding  Carter,  killed 
himself  playing  Russian  roulette 
the  night  of  April  27  at  his 
father’s  New  Orleans  residence. 

The  only  witness  to  the  shoot¬ 
ing  was  Miss  Alice  Monroe,  20, 
member  of  a  socially  prominent 
New  Orleans  family. 

The  youth’s  father,  publisher 
of  the  Greenville  (Miss.)  Delta 
Democrat-Times,  is  undergoing 
treatment  in  Ford  Hospital,  De¬ 
troit.  He  had  been  spending 
sometime  in  New  Orleans,  where 
he  is  writer-in-residence  at  Tu- 
lane  University,  before  he  and 
Mrs.  Carter  went  to  Detroit. 
Thomas  was  a  Tulane  .student. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hodding  Carter 
have  two  other  sons,  Hodding 
Carter  III,  associate  editor  and 
assistant  publisher  of  the  Green¬ 
ville  paper,  and  Philip  Carter 
of  Washington. 


Newsman  Killed 
When  Cops  Play 
With  Their  Guns 

Long  Beach,  Calif. 

William  B.  Hunter,  35,  police 
reporter  who  recently  covered 
the  Ruby  trial  in  Dallas  for  the 
Long  Beach  Independent,  Press- 
Telegram,  was  wounded  fatally 
in  a  freak  incident  in  the  police 
station  press  room  here  April  23. 

Two  police  officers  were  sus- 
l)ended  after  Police  Chief  Wil¬ 
liam  J.  Mooney  said  the  detec¬ 
tives  had  admitted  that  “horse¬ 
play”  with  loaded  guns  led  to 
Mr.  Hunter’s  death.  They  were 
playfully  stalking  one  another 
in  the  police  station  hall,  then 
ducked  into  the  press  room,  the 
chief  related. 

Detective  Creighton  Wiggins 
Jr.  dropped  his  gun  and  it  dis¬ 
charged  when  he  tried  to  catch 
it  in  mid-air.  The  slug  pierced 
Mr.  Hunter’s  chest  as  he  sat 
with  his  feet  propped  on  his 
desk. 

The  district  attorney  was 
asked  to  conduct  the  investiga¬ 
tion  after  discrepancies  were 
noted  in  questioning  of  Mr.  Wig¬ 
gins  and  the  other  detective, 
Erril  F.  Greenleaf,  32.  The 
three  men  were  friends. 

Mr.  Hunter,  the  father  of 
three  children,  won  a  first  prize 
from  the  California  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  for  his 
special  edition,  “Three  Days  in 
Dallas,”  an  eyewitness  account 
of  the  Kennedy  assassination 
developments. 

He  studied  English  and  jour¬ 
nalism  at  Midwestern  Univer¬ 
sity,  and  started  his  newspaper 
career  on  the  Wichita  Falls 
(Tex.)  Record  News  in  1953. 

• 

Conservation  Award 

Mineral  Point,  Wis. 

John  Wyngaard,  columnist 
for  18  Wisconsin  newspapers 
and  a  staff  member  of  the 
Green  Bay  Press-Gazette  and 
the  Appleton  Post-Crescent,  has 
been  named  winner  of  the  sev¬ 
enth  Gordon  MacQuarrie  Foun¬ 
dation  award  for  outstanding 
work  in  conservation  journal¬ 
ism.  A  bronze  medallion  and 
$100  prize  will  be  presented  on 
May  25. 

• 

Graphics  Editor 

Washington 

John  G.  Morris  has  been 
named  Graphics  Editor  of  the 
Washington  Post,  effective  June 
1.  He  was  formerly  president 
of  Independent  Picture  Service, 
New  York,  publishers  of  the 
news  photography  weekly,  “IPS 
Contact  Sheet,” 
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THE  BANSHEES:  On  Stage,  Off  Stag 


The  ‘BSnShees 
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Robert  Horton,  right,  male  lead  of  "110,"  meets  J. 
Edgar  Hoover,  left,  and  Bob  Considine,  King  Features 
columnist,  then  .  .  . 


•  .  .  puts  on  his  "Jim  Starbucic"  costume,  goes  out  on 
the  Waldorf  stage  and  makes  love  to  Inga  Swenson, 
who  meanwhile  has  finished  her  cup  of  coffee. 
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.  .  .  while  backstage,  Rudy  Vallee,  the  old  "Vagabond  Lover,  calls  up  a  pear-shaped  tone 
for  the  Serendipity  Singers.  Rudy  then  went  on  and  told  jokes,  never  singing  a  note  and 
eliciting  from  Bugs  Baer:  "If  you  heard  Rudy  speak,  you  heard  him  sing." 
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J-Exchange 
Procedures 
Are  Revised 


A  propram  for  broadeningr  the 
base  of  United  States  news¬ 
papers’  participation  in  journal¬ 
ist  exchanges  has  been  left  in 
charge  of  a  committee  headed 
by  Hugh  N.  Boyd  of  the  New 
Brunswick  (N.  J.)  Home  News. 

The  working  committee  rep¬ 
resents  the  International  Press 
Institute  and  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors. 
Serving  with  Mr.  Boyd  are 
Barry  Bingham,  J.  Montgomery 
Curtis  and  Nelson  Poynter,  from 
ASNE;  Sevellon  Browm,  John 
P.  Harris  and  Roljert  M.  White 
II,  from  IPI ;  and  Jack  R.  How¬ 
ard,  from  the  Inter  American 
Press  Association.  John  R.  Herb¬ 
ert  of  the  Quincy  (Mass.) 
Patriot  Ledger  is  secretary. 

Their  recommendations  for 
the  exchange  program,  worked 
out  with  representatives  of  the 
State  Department,  were  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  IPI  and  ASNE 
at  recent  meetings. 

The  State  Department  has 
revised  the  biographical  data 
requested  of  posts  abroad  for 
the  placement  of  foreig^i  news¬ 
papermen  in  journalist  exchange 
programs.  It  now  includes  cer¬ 
tain  specific  recommendations 
which  the  committee  has  made. 

It  will  co-operate  with  the 
committee  in  preparing  and 
editing  “Guide  Books”  to  be  dis¬ 
tributed  to  newspapers  partici¬ 
pating  in  journalists  exchange 
programs. 

It  recognizes  the  importance 
of  conducting  follow-up  proced¬ 
ures  in  order  to  accurately 
evaluate  the  impact  of  journal¬ 
ist  exchange  programs.  This 
follow-up  procedure  has  been 
conducted  by  the  embassies  in 
countries  from  which  the  visit¬ 
ing  journalists  come. 
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It  recognizes  that  evidence  of 
effectiveness  of  these  programs 
and  of  journalists  participating 
in  them  should  be  communicated 
by  the  embassies  to  the  State 
Department  and  to  the  host 
newspapers  in  the  United  States. 

It  has  expressed  an  interest 
in  considering  the  possibility  of 
e.stablishing  a  clearing  house  of 
journalist  exchange  activities. 

It  has  displayed  a  desire  to 
work  wdth  the  committee  or  with 
persons  designated  by  ASNE 
and  IPI  in  a  continuing  attempt 
to  improve  the  general  program¬ 
ming  and  placement  procedures 
of  journalists  exchange  pro¬ 
grams. 

• 

Social  Sijjnifivance 
In  Picture  Is  Cited 

Milwaukee 

All  three  awards  for  news 
photography  and  10  of  11 
awards  for  w^riting  were  won 
by  the  Milwaukee  Journal  and 
the  Milwaukee  Sentinel  at  the 
Milwaukee  Press  Club’s  Grid¬ 
iron  dinner  April  5. 

Photography  winners  were 
Ernest  Anheuser  and  Allan  Y. 
Scott,  and  the  Journal’s  Thanks¬ 
giving  feature  picture,  “Wait¬ 
ing  for  the  Sun,”  which  was 
cited  as  the  l)e.st  documentarj' 
picture  with  a  socially  signifi¬ 
cant  message. 

Six  Journal  writers  shared 
one  award  for  a  series,  “The 
Negro  in  Wisconsin.”  They  were 
Edward  H.  Blackw’ell,  Donald 
H.  Pfarrer,  Patti  Last,  Leon 
Hughes,  David  F.  Behrendt,  and 
James  C.  Spaulding. 

Other  winners  included  Jay 
G.  Sykes,  a  series  on  local  gov¬ 
ernment;  James  W.  McCulla,  a 
series  on  “Wisconsin  —  What 
Makes  it  Go”;  Jane  Mary  Far¬ 
ley,  a  series  on  women  scholars; 
Bud  Lea,  sports;  David  N.  Mit¬ 
chell,  student  reaction  on  learn¬ 
ing  their  college  would  close; 
Sykes,  editorial  on  the  local 
level;  Spaulding,  most  appealing 
story  of  interest  to  women; 
Richard  D.  Kemplin,  finances; 
Thomas  G.  Lubenow,  story  on  a 
murder;  and  George  R.  Berdes, 
story  on  the  German  press,  in 
the  Agglcton  Post-Crescent. 

• 

Award  Winners 

Cleveland 

Top  awards  for  newspaper 
work  in  1963  were  announced 
by  the  Press  Club  of  Cleveland. 
The  winners  were:  City  Editor 
Louis  Clifford  and  Tom  Brady 
of  the  Cleveland  Press;  Wes 
Lawrence,  book  editor  of  the 
Plain  Dealer;  Mrs.  Josephine 
Robertson,  medical  writer  of  the 
Plain  Dealer,  and  Bob  Modic  of 
the  Press,  for  work  done  on  the 
Cleveland  Record,  a  paper  pub¬ 
lished  during  the  newspaper 
strike. 


lAPA  Urges 
Brazil  to  End 
Censorship 

The  Inter  American  Press 
Association  has  praised  the  pres¬ 
ent  Brazilian  government  for 
having  maintained  internal  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press,  but  at  the  same 
time  it  has  asked  President 
Amilcar  Castello  Branco  to 
withdraw  censors  from  the 
offices  of  communications  com¬ 
panies. 

The  chairman  of  the  lAPA 
Executiv'e  Committee,  Robert  U. 
Brown  of  Editor  &  Publisher, 
also  commended  the  Brazilian 
authorities  for  restoring  creden¬ 
tials  to  Louis  Stein,  Copley 
News  Service  correspondent. 

Mr.  Stein’s  credentials  were 
cancelled  by  the  government  of 
deposed  President  Joao  Goulart 
in  March,  1963,  after  he  filed  a 
story  saying  there  were  several 
well-known  Marxists  among 
Brazilian  officials.  The  accuracy 
of  the  story  was  never  chal¬ 
lenged,  but  it  displeased  the 
Brazilian  authorities  because  it 
was  printed  in  Washington  at  a 
time  w'hen  Brazil  was  negoti¬ 
ating  financial  assistance  from 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  Goulart’s  government  had 
evaded  four  lAPA  requests  that 
it  return  his  credentials  to  Mr. 
Stein,  who  received  them  back 
a  few  days  after  the  former 
president  was  deposed. 

Following  is  the  text  of  Mr. 
Brown’s  cable  to  General  Cas¬ 
tello  Branco: 

“The  Inter  American  Press 
Association  commends  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  Your  Excellency  for 
maintaining  freedom  of  expres¬ 
sion  for  Brazilian  newspapers 
and  other  publications  during 
the  recent  period  and  restoring 
his  credentials  to  Louis  Stein. 

“At  the  same  time,  however, 
it  considers  that  the  continued 
presence  of  censors  in  the  offices 
of  communication  companies  in 
connection  with  news  dispatches 
is  totally  unjustified  and  respect¬ 
fully  requests  Your  Excellency 
to  withdraw  them.” 

Newsprint  Tax 

The  Inter  American  Press 
Association  also  has  requested 
President  Arturo  Illia  of  Argen¬ 
tina  to  abolish  a  new,  retroactive 
4%  freight  tax  on  imported 
newsprint. 

A  cable  to  Dr.  Illia  was  sent 
by  Mr.  Brown  in  accordance  with 
a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Executive  Committee  at  a  meet¬ 
ing  April  24. 

The  resolution  said  the  tax 
not  only  increases  the  cost  of 


production  of  newspapers  but 
may  ultimately  affect  th* 
readers,  who  may  have  to  defray 
the  added  costs  by  an  increase 
in  the  already  rising  price  of 
the  newspaper. 

• 

AP  Photo  ‘Net’ 
Opened  to  Moscow 

The  European  Wirejjhoto  net¬ 
work  of  the  Associated  Press 
has  been  extended  to  the  Soviet 
Union. 

The  link  from  Helsinki  tt 
Moscow  is  the  first  permanent) 
full-time  picture  transmissio* 
system  between  the  U.S.S.R 
and  other  countries. 

Arrangements  were  completeti 
April  24  for  the  photo  line  after 
negotiations  between  Tass,  th« 
Soviet  news  and  photo  agency, 
and  Preston  Grover,  chief  of  the 
AP  Moscow  bureau.  Pictures 
began  moving  the  following  day 
Fotokronica,  photo  division  of 
Tass,  is  the  Moscow  terminal. 

The  first  AP  Wirephoto  re¬ 
ceived  in  Moscow  on  the  new  cir¬ 
cuit  showed  Soviet  Prima  Bal¬ 
lerina  Maya  Plisetskaya  in  Mi¬ 
lan’s  La  Scala  Opera  House.  It 
was  published  Sunday  in  Prav- 
da. 

The  first  pictui'e  sent  in  the 
other  direction,  from  Moscow  te 
the  United  States  via  the  Euro¬ 
pean  network,  was  of  Pn-miei 
Khi-ushchev  and  President  Ber 
Bella  of  Algeria. 

• 

Steinmaii  Memorial 
Scholars  Selectetl 

Lancaster,  Pa 

Winners  of  the  first  four 
James  Hale  Steinman  Scholar 
ships  —  two  to  carriers  and  tw( 
to  employes’  children  —  havt 
been  announced  by  Lancaste: 
Newspapers  Inc.  Each  grant  ii 
for  $75()  a  year  for  four  yean 
in  college. 

The  recipients  of  this  year’s 
stipends  from  the  James  Halt 
Steinman  Foundation,  estab 
lished  in  1951,  are  David  B 
Bucher  Jr.  and  William  E 
Bard  Jr.,  carrier  -  salesmen; 
Cheryl  A.  Seacat  and  Susan  P 
Gifford,  children  of  company 
employes.  The  scholarships  hon¬ 
or  the  late  Col.  J.  Hale  Stein¬ 
man,  president  and  co-publisher, 
who  died  last  year. 

• 

Heads  R.  I.  Press 

Westerly,  R.  I 

Herbert  M.  Hofford,  director! 
of  public  information  at  the  Uni-| 
versity  of  Rhode  Island,  has  been  | 
elected  president  of  the  Rhode 
Island  Press  Association.  He 
succeeds  Lewis  R.  Greene,  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  publisher  of  the 
Westerly  Sun,  who  served  three 
terms. 
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August  B.  Meyer 
Of  Bowater  Dies 


Soon  iifttT  he  liad  attended 
meeting's  during  Publishers’ 
Week  in  New  York,  August  B. 
Meyer,  71,  former  Bowater 
Paper  ('o.  executive,  died  in 
Sarasota,  Fla.  on  April  25. 

Mr.  Meyer,  who  was  born  in 
Brooklyn,  graduated  from  Cor¬ 
nell  University  as  a  civil  en¬ 
gineer  and  went  into  the  pulp 
and  t>aper  business.  He  became 
an  officer  of  Bowater  Paper  Co., 
a  sub.'idiary  of  the  Briti.sh  Bo- 
waters  Organization,  in  1924 
and  rose  to  president,  chief 
e.xecutive  officer  and  chairman. 
He  retired  in  1962,  but  con¬ 
tinued  as  a  resident  director  for 
the  i)arent  comi)any. 

Bowaters  established  a  news- 
print  mill  at  Calhoun,  Tenn.  and 
a  kraft  and  pulp  mill  at  Cataw¬ 
ba,  S.  C.  and  Mr.  Meyer  served 
I  as  the  executive  head  of  lx)th. 
The  ('alhoun  mill  has  annual 
output  of  more  than  430,000  tons 
of  newsprint. 

Mr.  .’Meyer  is  survived  by  his 
widow,  three  sons,  two  daughters 
and  15  grandchildren.  Before 
moving  to  Florida  he  had  a  home 
at  Greenwich,  Conn. 

• 

SoiiderK  uiid  Fumily 
Die  in  Plane  Crash 


Robert  K.  Souders,  39,  an 
.\inerican  newsman,  i)ublic  rela¬ 
tions  and  television  station 
owner  in  Arabia,  was  killed  with 
his  wife  and  young  son  when  a 
Middle  East  Airlines  jetliner 
crashed  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
recently. 

Mr.  Souders  worked  for  the 
'I  Brea  (Calif.)  Pi-of/rcss,  (“dited 
the  Southern  California  Edison 
Co.  employe  magazine  in  Los 
.\ngeles,  then  joined  his  father 
in  public  relations  for  Standard 
Oil  Co.  in  Arabia.  He  owned  the 
television  station  at  Dhahran 
and  also  was  employed  by  the 
Arabian  American  Oil  Co. 

• 


Joseph  G.  McClellan, 
.4d  Director,  Dies 


f 
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Norristown,  Pa. 

Joseph  Grater  McClellan,  55, 
advertising  director  of  the 
\orristown  Times  Herald  since 
1955,  died  April  14.  He  had  been 
ill  for  many  weeks. 

Mr.  McClellan  was  born  in 
Norristown,  worked  for  the 
Times-Herald  as  a  young  man, 
and  later  for  the  Bethlehem 
Globe-Times,  the  Hearst  news¬ 
papers  in  Baltimore  and  the  old 
Easton  (Pa.)  Morning  Free 
Press.  In  1949,  he  returned  to 
the  Times-Herald  as  national 
advertising  manager. 
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FretPk  W.  Enwright, 
Ex-Publisher,  Dies 

Lynn,  Mass. 

Frederick  W.  Enwright,  77,  a 
newspaper  reporter  and  pub¬ 
lisher  most  of  his  life,  died 
April  24  from  a  complication 
of  ailments  after  a  fall  in  his 
home. 

Mr.  Enwright  founded  the 
Lynn  Telegram  in  1912,  a  few 
years  later  merged  it  with  the 
Lynn  News  and  published  the 
Telegram-News  until  it  was 
accjuired  by  the  Lynn  Daily  Eve¬ 
ning  Item  in  January,  1960. 

For  short  periods  in  the  1920s 
Mr.  Enwright  also  published  the 
Boston  Telegram  and  the  New 
York  Telegram,  and  for  many 
years  the  Everett  (Mass.)  Eve¬ 
ning  News, 


Earlier  in  his  newspaper 
career  he  was  a  reporter  for  the 
Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  Eagle,  the 
Boston  American  and  the  Boston 
Transcript. 


Plans  Magazine 

Richmond,  Va. 

With  the  formation  of  a  new 
communications  consultant  firm 
here,  W.  David  Webb  has  an¬ 
nounced  jilans  to  start  a  news¬ 
magazine  in  the  South  next  Fall. 
It  will  be  called  Perspective, 
beginning  as  a  monthly.  In  the 
last  four  years  Mr.  Webb  has 
been  editor  of  Lawyers  Title 
News.  He  has  worked  for  the 
liiehmond  News  Leader  and  the 
Virginia  Hospital  Service  As¬ 
sociation. 


classified  section 

Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspaper  Audience 


.VNNOUNCEMENTS 

Newspaper  Appraisers 

AI'PRAISALS  FOR  ALL.  PURPOSES 
Newspaper  Service  Company,  Inc. 
P.O.  Ur.  12428,  Panama  City,  Ma. 


APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE,  TAX, 
Partnership,  loan  and  insurance  pur- 
I  iMises,  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  Marion 
R.  Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton  Kansas. 


Newspaper  Brokers 

FINANCIALLY  ABLE  CLIENTS  want 
PH;>ers.  I.et  us  explain  our  confidential 
plan.  It  will  appeal  to  those  who  want 
to  sell  without  it  l>einK  Kenerally 
known.  Dixie  Newspapers.  P.O.  Box 
-lUO.  (iad.sden,  Ala. 


VERNON  V.  PAINE. 
Quality  Newspai)er8 
S99  W.  Bonita,  Claremont,  Calif. 


DEAN  SELLERS  sells  Arizona  and 
We.stern  Newspapers.  625  E.  Main. 
Mesa,  Arizona.  Phone  964-2431. 


DIAL,  Kalamazoo.  Mich.  349-7422 
"America's  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker” 
Buying?  SellinK?  Turn  riKht  to  DIAL  I 


IT’S  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer,  "rhis 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
P.O.  Box  189,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Michiitan 


CONFIDEN-nAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co..  Ventura,  Calif. 


Newspapers  For  Sale 

EASTERN  PENNSYLVANIA  WEEKLY 
1,100  paid:  plant  optional;  make  oiler. 
Box  1548,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


N.C.’s  BEST  WEEKLY  newspaper  bay. 
Low  cash  payment.  Publishers’  Service, 
Box  3132,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 


1.  TRADE  MAGAZINE.  Food  field. 
Priced  at  350,000.  Terms. 

2.  MIDWEST.  Exclusive  weekly.  1963 
Kross  $53,000.  Priced  at  $90,000  in¬ 
cluding  real  estate  valued  at  $45,- 
090.  Terms. 

3.  WESTERN  SUBURBAN.  1963  ftross 
excee<le<i  $200,000.  Prifit  of  $35,000. 
Excellent  plant.  Priced  at  $140,000. 
Terms. 

JACK  L.  STOLL  &  ASSOCIATES 
6381  Hollywood  Blvd. 

Lo.s  An:;eles  28,  California 

for  May  2,  1964 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Newspapers  For  Sale 

DAILY,  OVER  QUARTER  MILLION 
Kro.ss :  in  top  U.  S.  summer  vacation 
land;  nice  profit  record;  only  25% 
down.  Wayne  Peterson,  214  Natl.  BldR., 
Moorhead,  Minn. 


CLEAN.  .SOUND  .SAFE  WEEKLIES 
— Wis.  $85M-$210M  ;  Colo.  $60M  :  Mo. 
$125M:  S.  Dak.  $60M;  Ark.  $115M: 
IHa.  $320M:  Others.  Marion  R.  Kreh¬ 
biel,  Box  88,  Norton,  Kansas. 


DAUES  and  WEEKLIES 
Midwest  and  Southeast 
now  available.  Re<iuire  ns  little  .as 
$15,000  down  payment.  Call  or  write: 
Bill  Matthew,  Broker.  Panama  City, 
Fla.  Phone  234-3743,  day  or  ni^ht. 


high-prout  calif,  inclusive. 

Only  $10,000  down.  incl.  buildinK. 
plant  and  receivables.  Grossing  over 
$50,000.  Hurry  I 

COLIF.  exclusive  2  weeklies.  Fine 
plant,  srrossinR  over  $120,000:  $30,000 
down.  Isolated,  but  Kood  Krowth. 

CALIF.  DAILY  POTENTIAL,  explosive 
Krowth,  needs  chain  buyer  or  publisher 
with  plenty  of  money  for  expansion. 

Joseph  A.  Snyder.  Broker, 

2234  E.  Romneya  Dr.,  Anaheim,  Calif. 


Newspapers  Wanted 

PRObTTABLE  PAPER  with  Krowth 
imtential.  Zone  1,  2.  5.  Will  move  to 
community  and  manaRe.  No  brokers. 
Bo.x  1596.  Editor  &  Publisher, 

Publications  Wanted 

CLIENT  WISHES  TO  BUY  established 
periodical  (no  trade  paper)  which  can 
he  published  in  midwest  city.  State  all 
pertinent  data  in  first  letter.  Brokers. 
Box  1586,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WILL  BUY  OUTRIGHT  small  trade 
publication  or  NYC-area  weekly.  Con¬ 
sider  retaining  staff.  Send  1963  and 
1964  February  issues,  advertising 
rates,  circulation  data.  Box  1549,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

Business  Opportunities 

MONTHLY  MAGAZINE  in  writer’s 
field  with  international  circulation.  No 
equipment — can  be  published  anywhere. 
Rare  opportunity  for  creative  and  ade¬ 
quately  capitalized  publisher.  Price 
$20,000.  Write  Box  1613,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


NEWSPAPEK  SERVICES 

F eatures 

"THE  LUNIES”  outer  space  cartoon — 
aliout  comic  family — for  magazines, 
trade  papers,  house  organs.  For  prices, 
samples,  send  publication  name  to: 
Cosmic  Features  Syndicate.  Moorestown, 
N.J. 


Enrich  your  WEEKLY  with  "The 
SIXTIES” — lively,  current  affairs  col¬ 
umn.  Wm.  Wallace,  120  Woodland  Dr., 
iialdwinsville,  N.  Y, 


Fillers 


HANDY  FILLERS,  printed  copy — save 
time — money,  editorial  and  composing 
costs.  P.O.  Box  5451,  San  Francisco. 


Press  Engineers 

Newspajjer  I’resses  and  Conveyors 

THE  EDWARDS  TRANSFER 

1100  Ross  Ave  -  1315  Ashland  St. 

llallas  2,  Texas  Riverside  1-6363 

ERECTING.  DISMANTLING 
TRUCKING.  REPAIRING 
AND  PROCES.SING 
ServinK  the  South  and  S.W.  since  1900 


Newspai)er  Press  Installations 
MOVING-REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service— World  Wide 
SKIDMOB  AND  MASON  INC. 
5.5-59  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn  31,  New  York 
JAckson  2-6105 


CLASSIFIED 

Advertising  Rates 

Line  Rates  EACH  CONSECUTIVE 
Insertion 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  (Payable  with 
order)  4  times  ®  80c  per  line  each 
insertion;  3  times  @  90c;  2  @  $1.00; 
1  time  $1.10  per  line.  If  keyed,  add  50c 
for  box  service  and  count  as  1  addi¬ 
tional  line  in  your  copy.  3  lines  minimum. 
Air-maii  service  on  blind  ads  $1.00  extra. 
Do  not  send  irreplaceable  clippings,  etc. 
in  response  to  Help  Wanted  ads  until 
direct  request  is  made  for  them.  EAP 
I  cannot  be  responsible  for  their  return. 

ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS: 
4  times  @  $1.25  per  line  each  insertion; 
3  times  ®  $1.35;  2  @  $1.45;  1  time 
$1.55  per  line.  If  keyed,  add  50c  for  box 
service  and  count  as  1  additional  line  in 
your  copy.  3  lines  minimum.  Air-mail 
service  on  blind  ads  $1.00  extra. 

MEASUREMENTS  AND  CHARGES: 
E&P  classified  advertising  is  set  in  6-point 
type.  Advertisements  set  completely  in 
6-point  up  to  a  maximum  of  20  lines, 
without  white  space,  display  heads,  etc., 
will  be  billed  at  the  specified  rate  (see 
rate  chart  of  various  numbers  of  inser- 
:  tions)  on  a  line  count  basis.  For  example, 
an  advertisement  of  ten  lines  will  be 
I  billed  at  10  times  the  classified  line 

I  rate,  etc. 

I  Advertisements  using  extra  white  space 

I  and/or  display  huds,  text  or  signature 

I  in  Vogue  Light  8.  10,  12.  or  14-point 

,  maximum,  will  be  charged  by  agate  rule 

,  measurement — (14  lines  per  inch)  at 

the  prevailing  rate  for  the  number  of 
insertions. 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIES:  The  use  of 
rules,  boldface,  cuts,  or  other  decorations 
changes  your  classified  ad  to  “classified 
display.”  The  rate  far  Classified  Display 
is  $2.50  per  agate  line— $35  per  column 
inch  minimum  space. 

DEADLINE  FOR  CLASSIFIED  AD¬ 
VERTISING.  Tuesday,  5:00  P.M. 
Count  five  average  words  to  the  line.  No 
abbreviations.  Box  holders’  identities  held 
in  strict  confidence.  Replies  mailed  daily. 
Editor  &  Publisher  reserves  the  right  to 
edit  all  copy. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

850  Third  Ave.,  N.  Y.,  N.  Y.,  10022 
Phone  PLoaa  2-7050 
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ipment  Msrt 

BUY  OR  SELL  NEW  OR  USED  NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT  IN  THIS  BIG  MARKET-PLACE 


Composing  RtHtm 

Composing  Room 

1  Photoengraving  Equipment 

j  Presses  &  Machinery 

MATS-INTER.-LINO 
Ask  for  list.  Big  savings! 
Thomas,  121  Fulton  St..  N.  Y.  38.  N.  Y. 

GONE  OFFSET  1  Offer  V  Intertype 
4Sf24.193  with  TTS  unit,  gas,  excellent 
condition,  with  2  TTS  perforators;  also 
Hargraves  flat  shaver,  Nolan  Slug 
stripper,  old  Kellog  keyboard,  small 
gas  melting  pot.  Franklin  Yates, 
Times-Gazette,  Shelbyville,  Tenn. 

LINOTYPE  .35  RANGEMA.'^TER  64.592: 
72  9U,  6  Mt>lds  3nH,  Quadder,  Blower, 
.'saw.  Automatic  Ejector:  4  Extra  Split 
Mags:  7  Fonts  Mats  18-36  pt.  Bodonis. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St.  N.Y.  17  OX  7-4590 

L.  &  B.  HEAVY  DUTY 
NEWSPAPER  TURTLE.S 
are  in  use  all  over  the  Unite<i  States 
and  foreign  countries.  “Ask  the  man 
who  uses  them.”  $84. .50  to  $97. ,50. 
None  better  at  any  price.  Write  for 
literature. 

L.  &  B.  .SALES  fXlMPANY 
111-113  W.  Market  St..  Elkin.  N.C. 
World's  largest  distributor  of 
Newspalier  Form  Trucks 

Telephone:  83,5-1513  I 


MODEL  5  LINOTYPE,  only  4  years 
old,  TT.S  equipped :  also  model  8,  old 
but  in  daily  production,  cheap.  Ameri- 
cus  (Ga.)  'Times- Recorder. 


Perforator  Tape 

PERFORATOR  TAP-TTS  &  FRIDEN 
8"  or  14"  dia.  rolls.  Quality  &  Elconomy 
FITRMAN  O.  RUFF  SALES 
P.O.  Box  12256,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

LOWEST  PRICE  and  best  quality 
I>erforator  taites  in  USA.  $.31  per  roll 
for  8"  and  $.95  for  14" — all  widths 
fob  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Cartons  only, 
(irder  now  f rom  : 

PORTAGE  NEWSPAPER  SUPPLY 
44  E.  ^change  St.,  Akron,  Ohio 


Photoertgraving  Equipment 

STANDARD  SCAN-A-GRAVER  —  85 
screen  :  cuts  full  8x10.  In  use  less  than 
9  months.  Converting  to  other  proce.ss. 
100  plastic  plates  included.  $3, .500  our 
floor.  Can  l>e  demonstrated  if  you  de¬ 
sire.  Daily  Mail,  Nevada.  Mo. 


COMPLETE  NEWSPAPER  Photo-En¬ 
graving  equipment  still  operating,  but 
our  newspaper  is  going  "’OGRAPH’' — 
camera,  lens,  lights,  65-8.5-120  screens, 
light  integrator,  sink,  depth  gauge, 
whirler,  printer  and  lights,  developing 
tanks,  etcher,  etc.  No  reasonable  offer 
refused.  Box  1324,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

VARIO  KLLSHOGRAPH 
Mixlel  181 — complete  with  color  at¬ 
tachment.  Many  accessories.  Can  l>e 
demonstrated  in  operation  and  includes 
instructions.  Will  sacrifice  this  one 
year  (»ld  machine.  The  Miehle  Company, 
Mr.  Bill  McLaughlin.  ‘2011  Hastings, 
Chicago,  Illinois  (312)  226-5300. 


CiOSS  COMET— $5,000 
I  8-t>age  web  press  in  regular  lae  at 
I  our  plant  will  be  available  about  June 
1.  Serial  347,  Goss  service  '-ontraet. 
Complete  with  chases:  3  H.P,  motor, 

,  3-phase.  220  V. 

CLINTON  (X).  ROTUBLICAN  :4EWS 
I  Phone  224-2361,  St.  Johns.  Mich. 

I  COLE  FOLDERS 

I  Quarter.  Eighth,  double  parallel  or  any 
I  combination.  Accurate  fold — high  .speto 
I  for  Rotary  Presses.  Okla.  City  Machine 
I  Works.  Inc.,  1637  W.  Main.  Okla. 
i  City,  Okla.  Call  CB  6-8841. 


. . mill . . 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  | 
Order  Blank 


Address. 


^one  i-atate . 


Classification. 


Presses  &  Machinery 

MODEL  “A”  DUPLEX,  producing  one 
of  best  prints  in  two  Carolinas,  is 
available  for  $4,000.  Brand  new  all 
rubber  rollers — one  set  still  in  wrappers. 
Samples  of  work  ui>on  request.  Press 
has  been  under  Goss  service,  and  main¬ 
tained  by  top  men.  The  Mountaineer, 
Waynesville,  North  Carolina.  Area  (Tode 
704-456-5301. 

48-PAGE  DUPLEX  METRO  press  #R- 
82.  Model  B.  Serial  #1934.  (Cleveland 
Folder :  Rosback  “22  Special  Perfor¬ 
ator  No.  54-226-418."  These  items  for 
sale  I  Price  reasonable!  All  equipment 
in  good  condition.  Box  1524,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


5-UNIT  GOSS  PRESS 

Arch  Type — 22-%" 

One  Extra  Color  Cylinder  plus  two 
Reverses,  for  Full  and  Spot  Color. 
Reels  and  Tensions.  Double  Folder  with 
Conveyors.  Balloon  Formers. 


□  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily. 


I  To  Run: . Times  . Till  Forbidden  g  |  m^^pot™g^w^ 

s  3  I  Router,  Mono-Rail  H 

B  Mail  to:  M 

E  E  I 

I  CBITOR  R  PUILISHER  •  850  Third  Av*nu«  •  N«w  York,  N«w  York.  10022  i  i  BEN  SHULMAN 

=  3  I 

iMllinilll>llli|{lllll!lll!lllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllillllllllllllllllllllllli  I  60  E.  42nd  St.  N .Y. 


lixcelUnt  condition. 

.‘ivailabic  Junc^Auffust. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St.  N.Y.  17  OX  7-4590 

FOR  SALE  OR  LEASE 
Hoe  4-color  offset  rotary  press,  23^'' 
cut-off,  prints  up  to  16  pp.  full  news¬ 
paper  size.  32  pp.  tabloid  or  64  pp. 
booklet  with  up  to  4  colors  each  page, 
adaptable  for  up  to  64  full  pp.  all 
black,  twin  folders,  electronic  register, 
platemaking  equipment.  Will  sell  or 
enter  agreement  with  resimnsible  ex¬ 
perience  firm  with  lease  based  on 
production.  Write  for  pictures,  details 
and  samples.  Wm.  L.  Shepard.  21  N. 
Main  St.,  East  St.  Louis,  III.  Phone 
618-BR-1-1480. 


LIQUIDATION 
Remalninq  Mechanical  Plant 
Equipment  of  the 

NEW  YORK  MIRROR 


fall  22-%"  cut-off) 

3  Hoe  Vertical  Type  Presses. 

I  Hoe  6-unit  Straight-Pattern  Press. 
1  Hoe  5-unit  Straight-Pattern  Press. 


3  10-ton  Metal  Pots. 

4  Woo<l  Automatic  Autoplates. 

2  Wood  Junior  Autoplates. 

3  Wood  Standard  Autoshavers. 

10  Intertype.  Models  C/H/F. 

Extra  Magazines,  Racks  &  Mats. 

Ad  Makeup  Frames,  etc. 

Monotyiie  Strip  Caster, 

FLAT  STEREO  Equipment:  Hoe  Re- 
melt  Pot.  Jig-Saw  &  Drill,  Radial  Arm 
Router,  Mono-Rail  Saw  Trimmer,  etc. 


DUPLEX 

TUBULAR  PRESS 

24-Page  Capacity 
Made  1947 

Late  model  standard  tubular  press. 
One  printing  section  equipped  with 
web  comiiensator  &  side  lay  knobs  on 
plate  cylinders  for  color  register.  % 
page  folder  delivery.  GE  .50  HP  AC 
motor  drive.  Vacuum  back  casting  btnt, 
heavy  duty  finishing  machine,  tubular 
router  &  accessories. 

DAILY  REPUBLIC 
109  W.  3rd  St.  Mitchell,  South  Dakota 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.,  INC. 

420  Lexington  Ave.,  N.Y..  N.Y.  lOOlT 


DUPLEX  STANDARD  TUBULAR 

24-page.  2  to  1  model.  .50  H.P.  AC 
drive,  stereo,  sta-hi.  mat  roller. 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 
“Newspaper  ^uipment  Dealers” 
11426  Penrose  St.,  Sun  Valley,  Chlif. 

8-UNIT  GOSS  23-9/16" 

With  2  extra  color  cylinders,  plus  2 
reversible  units  for  full  color.  Two 
double  folders,  C-H  conveyors,  reels, 
AC  drives. 

Can  he  dh’ided  into  2  Octnples 
Available  immediately  I 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St.  N.Y.  17  OX  7-4590 


Stereotype  Equipment  For  Sale 

HEAVY  DUTY  PONY  AUTOPLATE. 
23A'"  cut-off.  Vacuum  Back.  Auto¬ 
matic  Pump — $7500  F.O.B.  Jim  Kron, 
Clarion-Ledger,  Jackson,  Miss. 


HOE  STEREO  PLATE  ROUTER.  Ex- 
cellent  condition.  22%"  cut-off.  60  cycle 
AC  motor.  $1,500.  Mme  spare  parts. 
Box  1496,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Pony  Autoplate  23/*"  cut-off. 
Tubular  curvetl  plate  router 
Tubular  Plate  finishing  machine 
30  to  100  HP  motor  press  drivee 
Extra  (Tontrol  lioanls  for  presses 
George  Oxford,  Box  903,  Boise.  Idaho 


Wanted  to  Buy 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 


WANTED  in  good  to  excellent  con¬ 
dition  :  One  Linotype  Model  8  keyboard 
and  one  Intertype  Motlel  C  keybosud. 
Fetloryszyn  Associates,  Inc.,  5.346  Mer¬ 
rick  Roa<l,  Massapequa,  Long  Island, 
New  York. 


NEWSPAPEHt  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
.STEREO  EQUIPMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4S(» 


Li  notypes — Intertype^^Ludlows 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
136  (Thurch  Street,  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 


.  17  OX  7-4590  136  (Thurch  Strert,  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 

EDITOR  ac  PUBLISHER  for  May  2,  1964 


Help  Wanted 

READ  THESE  COLUMNS  FOR  THE  BEST  JOB  OPENINGS  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  INDUSTRY 


Administrative 


LABOiv  RELATIONS — Administrative 
AssisUitit,  man  with  degree  and  mini¬ 
mum  of  3  years'  experienoe  desired  for 
this  i<fS[>onsil>le  position.  Newspa|>er 
background  and  knowledge  of  other 
crmununicatiun  fields  in  such  ureas  as 
labor  negotiations,  contract  administra¬ 
tion.  etc.  is  preferred.  Must  be  willing 
to  travel  and  relocate  to  Zone  2.  Sub¬ 
mit  resume  including  salary  require¬ 
ments  to:  i)u.x  1611,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Artists 

CREATIVE  ARTIST -Chart  Area  8, 
roetroisditan  morning  newspai>er,  is 
looking  for  a  creative  artist  for  its 
news  <le|>artment.  We  are  anxious  for 
someone  who  can  originate  and  de¬ 
velop  ideas.  Please  furnish  full  details 
of  tockground.  ex|>erience  and  educa¬ 
tion  first  letter  to  Box  1620,  Editor  & 
Publisher.  Please  do  not  send  samples 
with  first  letter. 

Circulation 

FACTORY  OFFICE  needs  circulation 
contacts  nationally,  with  our  supplies. 
Top  salary,  plus.  ARCO  CIRCULA- 
■nON  SUPPLY,  FRANKLIN,  KEN- 
TUCKY. 


CIRCULATION 
DIRECT  MAIL 
PROMOTION 
ZONE  2 

You  may  I*  the  number  one  man  now 
with  five  to  ten  years  experience,  but 
who  has  gone  as  far  as  he  can  with  his 
present  publisher.  Or,  you  may  be  the 
talented  number  two  man  ready  for 
immediate  promotion.  In  either  case, 
we  have  openings  for  you  to  fill  in 
our  company. 

We  are  a  large,  well  established,  na¬ 
tional  publisher  with  new  positions 
available  in  our  Circulation  Sales  De¬ 
partment. 

DUTIES:  To  manage  or  assist 
in  the  further  development  of 
national  circulation. 

REQUIREMENTS:  Experience 
primarily  in  Direct  Mail  Pro¬ 
motion,  with  either  a  daily, 
weekly  or  monthly  publication, 
along  with  one  or  more  of  the 
following  areas:  Advertising, 
Public  Relations.  Budgeting, 
Sales  Forecasting  and  Analysis. 

Of  primary  imt>ortance  is  the 
possession  of  creative  ability. 

If  you  feel  that  your  background  would 
be  of  interest  to  us,  please  submit  a 
resume  as  well  as  salary  requirements. 
Our  staff  is  aware  of  these  openings, 
and  you  can  be  assured  that  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  your  resume  will  be  completely 
respected. 

BOX  1550 
Editor  &  Publisher 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  with  am¬ 
bition  and  exiierience  to  handle  7-M 
areulation  p.m.  daily  with  "Little 
Merchant  Plan.”  Chart  area  5.  Only 
’•'•tore,  sober,  middle-aged  nee<l  apply 
to  Bo(x  1654.  Editor  &  Publisher, 


the  new  ATLANTA  'HMES,  eve¬ 
ning  and  Sunday,  invites  applications 
from  experienced  circulation  personnel, 
^ntact:  J.  C.  Akins,  700  Forrest 
Road,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


experienced  .street  salesman 

ror  assistant  street  sales  manager's  pev 
sition  large  evening  and  Sunday  metro¬ 
politan  paper.  Zone  6.  Send  complete 
Mrsonal  and  job  background  informa¬ 
tion  plus  salary  requirements  to  Box 
1886,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


Circulation 

ASSISTANT  CIUCIT,.mON  MANAGER 
for  East  Coast  morning  and  Sunday. 
Must  lie  aggressive  and  qualified  leader. 
Strong  on  service,  collections  and  pro¬ 
duction.  We  are  90%  home  delivereil 
through  newspaper  boys  and  adult 
motor  routes.  Salary  $170.  tier  week  -|- 
lionus  and  car  allowance.  Complete 
details  first  letter,  please.  Include  work 
resume,  iiast  and  present  experience, 
marrietl,  etc.  Write  Bo.x  1604,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


Classified  Advertising 

CLAS.SmEn  .SALE.SMIiN  (2) 
With  3  to  5  years'  experience  and 
interested  in  moving:  to  a  |)at)er  of 
300,000  circulation — Zone  5.  Heal  op¬ 
portunity  for  advancement.  Salary 
$125  a  week  plus  lionus  ami  ex|>ense. 
(live  complete  resume.  Box  1464,  Kdi- 
tor  &  Publisher. 


Display  Advertising 

ADVER'nSING  MANAGER  for  small 
daily  newspaper.  Want  only  young 
(under  35)  energetic  man  with  basic  ad 
sales  background.  One-man  staff,  po¬ 
tential  for  two.  Zone  9.  Box  1523,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED,  SELF-STAR'nNG  ad 
salesman  for  large  Central  Calif,  semi¬ 
weekly  to  augment  present  staff.  Good 
on  layout,  anxious  to  make  calls.  Op¬ 
portunity  to  grow  with  progressive 
riaper  in  comp^itive  area.  Prefer  man 
who  has  sold  for  second  paper  and  | 
knows  what  competition  is  all  aliout, 
anxious  to  join  well-equipped  publica-  | 
tion  that  has  more  than  tripled  in  size 
in  last  three  years.  $125  weekly  -|- 
linage  lionus  and  car  allowance  to 
start.  Opportunity  unlimited  for  real 
pro.  Box  1500,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN,  under  lO. 
college  degree,  with  at  least  3  years 
of  newspaper  advertising  experience. 
Opening  of  unusual  opportunity  for 
young  man  who  is  really  sharp,  shows 
initiative  and  is  willing  land  able)  to 
accept  responsibility.  Newspaper  of 
100.000  plus  circulation  in  Zone  3. 
Write,  giving  all  particulars,  to  Box 
1568,  Elitor  &  Publisher. 


AD  MANAGER  for  13,000  morning 
daily.  Must  1*  young,  aggressive,  make 
layouts,  plan  campaigns  and  sell:  a 
l>ace-setter  is  what  we  want.  College 
preferred.  Anchorage  Daily  News.  Box 
1660,  Anchorage.  Alaska. 


DISPLAY  ADVER'nSING  MAN  to 
sell  and  service  accounts,  good  at  lay¬ 
out.  9.600  ABC  daily  except  Saturday. 
Opportunity  for  worker.  Write  and  tell 
us  about  yourself.  Harry  Gourley,  Ad¬ 
vertising  Manager,  News-Sun,  P.O. 
Box  860.  Hobbs,  New  Mexico. 


NEEDED  AT  ONCE- 
EXPERIENCED  DISPLAY  SALESMEN 
to  join  exceptional  staff  of  over  30.000 
Pacific  Northwest  daily.  Finest  working 
conditions  in  recreational,  hunting  & 
fishing  wonderland.  Mild,  dry  climate. 
Excellent  benefits  include  hospitaliza¬ 
tion,  sick  leave,  vacations,  pension  and 
others.  Aliove  average  salary,  plus  in¬ 
centives.  Send  complete  resume  to  Ad¬ 
vertising  Director,  Herald  &  Itopublic, 
Yakima,  Wash. 


POTEN'nAL  MANAGER  —  Successful 
advertising  salesman  with  layout  ability 
is  neetled  by  group  of  suburban  weekly 
newspapers.  Fast-growing  100-year-old 
business  on  Mass.  South  Shore  offers 
rapid  advancement  to  man  with  ability 
and  ideas.  Must  he  able  to  sell,  serv¬ 
ice,  increase  linage  and  help  form 
top-notch  ad  department.  .Start  at 
$7800.  Franklin  Publishing  Co.,  Rock¬ 
land,  Mass. 


ADVER'nSING  SALESMEN,  retail 
and  classifietl,  for  daily  newspapers  in 
E&P  Zones  5,  7  and  8.  Send  complete 
typewritten  resume  and  references  to: 
Inland  Daily  Press  Assn.,  7  S.  Dear- 
l)orn,  CTiicago  3,  Ill. 


Display  Advertising 

CHART  5  SUBURBAN  GROUP  seeks 
affable,  energetic  display  salesman; 
join  ad  manager  on  2-man  sales  staff; 
$120-$140  tier  week  quarterly  Ijonus. 
Experience  preferre,  but  will  train 
promising  young  man  who  likes  making 
calls  and  friends.  Bo.x  1600,  Editor  & 
Publisher, 


DISPI.AY  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
to  luisume  full  direction  of  selling  staff 
for  8,300  New  England  evening  daily. 
Must  l>e  relatively  young  with  some 
e.xperience;  creative  promotional  ideas 
necessary.  Good  salary  and  incentive 
l>onua  for  the  man  who  can  show 
gains.  Box  1635,  Editor  &  Publi.sher. 


SEVERAL  IMMEDIATE  OPENINGS 
for  advertising  solicitors,  offering  ex¬ 
cellent  career  opiiortunities  as  well  as  I 
delightful  climate,  recreational  facili-  ! 
ties.  Send  resume,  salary  requirements  I 
to:  Allied  Daily  NewBpai>ers  of  Wash¬ 
ington.  201  Rockway-I^eland  Bldg., 
Olympia,  Wash.  98502. 


WANTED :  ADVERTISING  SALES¬ 
MAN.  GimmI  paiwr — good  town,  with 
steady  growth.  No  <lrunk  or  drifter. 
Must  have  good  |>ersunal  references. 
-Apply  to:  (3.  H.  Fisher,  Publisher, 
Clovis  (New  Mexico)  News-Journal. 


WANTED  IMMiailATELY  —  Young 
(25-35)  display  advertising  manager  for 
progressive  Zone  5  offset  weekly.  Good 
starting  salary  plus  incentive.  Send 
complete  resume  with  a  recent  photo 
to:  Box  1591,  Krlitor  &  Publisher. 


Editorial 

CATHOLIC  WEEKLY  seeks  ambitious 
reporter  (man  or  woman)  and  combi¬ 
nation  reporter-copy  editor,  25-46.  Be¬ 
cause  of  technical  nature  of  writing, 
applicants  must  have  thorough  knowl¬ 
edge  of  Church  and  Catholic  back¬ 
ground.  Circulation  85M,  in  area  6. 
Send  resume,  pix,  salary  needs.  Prompt 
interview  —  replies  confidential.  Box 
1522,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


EDITOR  needed  for  small  daily  in  ideal 
western  mountain  city.  Must  be  good 
writer,  digger  and  willing  to  work  and 
run  a  3-man  department  intelligently. 
The  right  man  can  make  a  top  salary 
with  plenty  of  other  benefits.  Prefer 
someone  who  can  do  column  once  a 
week  and  share  editorial  page  responsi¬ 
bility.  Must  have  camera  and  dark¬ 
room  experience.  Box  1518,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


POLICE  BEAT  OPEN.  Send  resume 
and  salary  to:  Phil  Wagner,  Casper 
Morning  Star,  Casper,  Wyo. 


MANAGING  EDITOR — Award-winning 
Leesburg  Virginia  weekly.  Have  167- 
year  heritage  and  future  growth  with 
Dulles  Airport  in  County.  Require  edi¬ 
torial,  offset  makeup  experience,  hard 
work,  age  30  to  45,  excellent  refer¬ 
ences.  Prefer  Virginia  area  back¬ 
ground.  Join  us  by  July  1.  Write  full 
bio.  clippings  and  photo  with  inter¬ 
view  request  to:  Publisher.  Loudoun 
Times-Mirror,  care  5232  Lee  Highway, 
Arlington-7,  Virginia. 


WANT  EXPERIENCia)  NITWSMAN 
who  has  served  as  reporter,  feature 
writer,  wire  editor.  Small  Ohio  daily. 
Good  pay.  Give  references.  Box  1520, 
^itor  &  Publisher. 


ALL-AROUND  SPORTS  department 
man  for  7-day.  34,000  circulation  daily 
in  San  Francisco  Bay  Area.  Box  1575, 
&litor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR  for  Zone  5 — 7.000  circulation 
— 6  evening  publication.  Guide  staff  of 
6  with  a  professional  attitude,  includ¬ 
ing  meeting  deadlines ;  also  some  edi¬ 
torial  writing.  Opening  available  in 
30-60  days.  Write  full  background, 
references  and  salary  expected.  Box 
1568,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Editorial 


EDITOR- WRITER :  Prime  opix»rtunity 
for  experienced,  settled  family  man  in 
interesting  i)eriodical  work  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.  Should  l)e  able  to  pro¬ 
duce  good  copy  fast,  work  as  a  tearn, 
yet  able  to  accept  individual  responsi¬ 
bility.  Must  be  liberal-oriented:  a  fea¬ 
ture-minded  photo-journalist  would  he 
desirable.  Excellent  salary  schedule  and 
retirement  program.  Write  Box  1565, 
Editor  &  Publisher  giving  complete 
one-page  resume.  All  replies  confi¬ 
dential;  present  employer  will  not  l>e 
contacted. 


GOVERNMENTAL  REPORTER,  ex¬ 
perienced.  needed  by  100,000  circula¬ 
tion  midwest  Sunday  newspaper.  Little 
routine,  mostly  in-depth  writing.  Write 
full  detoils  to  Box  1570,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


NEWS  BUREAU  EDITOR  sought  by 
liberal  arts  university  in  Massachusetts. 
Immediate  opening.  Background  should 
include  no  less  than  3  years'  experience 
in  newspaper  writing  and  editing.  Box 
1574,  Bilitor  &  Publisher. 


M.  E.  WANTED 

Alert  young  newsman  wanted  for 
managing  etiitorship  of  growing  medi¬ 
um-sized  A.M.  in  Zone  2.  Needs  to  l)o 
strong  in  layout  and  administrative 
ability  for  directing  staff  of  17.  Good 
l>enefits  with  well-known  newspaper. 
Give  us  all  the  facts  in  a  letter  to  Box 
1580,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER  to  man  suburban  bureau 
in  central  Connecticut  town  of  25,000 
for  p.m.  daily  in  neighboring  city  of 
55,000.  Minimum  two  years  newspaper 
experience  general  reporting  and  fea¬ 
tures.  Pleasant  living  and  working 
conditions  in  residential  and  industrial 
community.  Suburban  editor  who  held 
same  job  gives  ilaily  assistance.  Good 
company  benefits  and  recognition  of 
satisfactory  work.  Write  S.  H.  Wen- 
dover,  E<litor,  Meriden  Journal,  Meri¬ 
den.  Conn.,  giving  full  resume  and 
samples  of  work. 


REPORTER  to  cover  i)olice.  city  hall, 
county — some  features — for  10.000  cir¬ 
culation  daily.  Zone  7.  Must  use  or 
learn  camera.  J-School  training  ac¬ 
ceptable.  A  chance  to  learn  desk  here. 
Bo.x  1564,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER— TRAIN FJ;  to  work  on 
New  York-based  leading  financial  week¬ 
ly.  Require  some  experience  or  recent 
J-School  graduate.  Send  resume  to: 
Box  1585.  Erlitor  &  Publisher. 


TOP  REPORTER,  all  beats  except 
sports,  news  staff  3,  strong  on  camera. 
Top  pay  to  right  man.  Fine  5  after¬ 
noon  daily.  Permanent.  References 
needed.  Contact:  Franklin  Yates. 
Times-Gazette,  Shelbyville,  Tenn. 


WE  ARE  SEEKING  a  young  editorial 
writer  with  a  strong  conservative 
philosophy,  willing  and  able  to  express 
himself  on  the  issues  of  the  day.  Ours 
is  not  an  ivory  tower  philosophy;  the 
man  we  seek  must  be  interested  in  his 
community  and  must  want  to  serve  it 
through  a  strong  editorial  page.  Apply 
to:  Executive  Editor,  The  Savannah 
Morning  News,  Savannah,  Georgia. 


COPY  READER  for  morning  metro- 
lioliton  daily  Chart  Area  2.  Must  be 
experienced  with  proven  ability.  Box 
1595,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


BURUNGTON  OO.  (N.  J.)  WEEKLY 
seeks  managing  editor  with  editorial 
and  layout  experience.  Residence  and 
knowledge  of  county  preferred.  Box 
1625,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Can  you  trantlatc  your  ability  to 
dig  out  latent  political,  municipal 
and  otherwise  nefarious  stories  Into 
broadcasting?  Join  an  award-winning 
Radio-TV  staff  in  one  of  the  most 
pleasant  spots  in  the  nation.  Sand 
picture  and  resume  to 

Box  1640, 

Editor  &  Publisher 
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HELP  WA>’TED 


HELP  WANTED 


HELP  WANTED 


Photography 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


LIBRARIAN 

Lttce  to  work  in  New  York  City? 
Weekly  business  publication  has 
an  immediate  opening  for  librar¬ 
ian.  Excellent  working  conditions, 
profit-sharing,  Christmas  bonus. 
Modern,  air-conditioned  offices. 
Familiarity  with  newspaper  field 
helpful,  but  not  essential. 

Box  1578 

Editor  &  Publisher 


ABOVE  TOP  MINIMUM  for  top-notrh. 
experienceti  rewrite->?enera!  assi^rnment 
man.  Metropolitan  morninj?  daily. 
Chart  Area  2.  Box  1606,  Editor  &  Pul>- 
lisher. 


DESK  MAN-REPORTER  for  Kentucky 
afternoon  daily.  Prefer  man  with  some 
experience,  but  will  consider  willinfr 
learner  with  j?ood  background.  (ioo<l 
pay  and  opportunity.  Tell  all  in  first 
letter  to  Box  1605,  Eklitor  &  Publisher, 


DESK  MEN 

If  you  write  awkward  heads ;  if  you 
don’t  know  how  to  put  the  pencil  to 
a  piece  of  wordy  copy;  if  you’re  not 
interested  in  a  newspai>er  with  an 
ima^^inative,  at^f^ressive  look,  don’t 
watite  the  postage.  If  your  new8pa|>er 
thinking?  works  the  other  way.  write 
Howard  Kleinberp,  News  Editor,  The 
Mi  iimi  News,  Miiimi,  Florida.  Enclose 
backirround  and  salary  rciuirements. 


EXPERIENCED  DESK  MAN  for  fast- 
irrowinB  A.M.  daily  who  can  edit  ex- 
imndine  regional  pase,  sub  one  ni^ht 
per  week  on  wire  desk.  Good  salary, 
top  fringe  lienefits  for  rit?ht  man. 
Westerners  preferred.  Send  full  par¬ 
ticulars  first  letter  to:  Niftht  Editor, 
The  SUitesman  Newspapers,  Boise, 
Idaho. 


GENEIU\L  A.SSIGNMENT  REPORTER 
for  6-day  PMS  of  18,000  in  pleasant 
Central  Vintinia  city.  Good  pay.  Prefer 
man  with  at  least  two  years’  experi¬ 
ence.  Box  1616,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


GENER.4L  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER, 
with  emphasis  on  police.  Must  be  ag- 
gressive  and  offer  some  experience. 
Write  Harry  Mauck,  The  Nonpareil, 
Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 


GRADUATE  ASSISTANTSHIP  —  Edi¬ 
torial  assistant  in  public  affairs  office. 
Academic  year  stiiiend  $1600.  plus 
waiver  of  fees.  Excellent  opportunity 
for  graduate  study.  Graduate  study  in 
journalism  not  offereil.  Write  Public 
Affairs  Office.  Kent  State  University, 
Kent,  Ohio. 


POLITICAL  REPORTER  for  7000  Illi¬ 
nois  daily.  Send  complete  resume  in¬ 
cluding  salary  ext>ected.  Write  Box 
1615,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER  to  cover  city,  state  affairs 
in  Vermont’s  capital  city.  Write,  giving 
background,  date  available,  salary  ex¬ 
pected  to:  Managing  Editor,  Times- 
Argus,  Barre,  Vermont. 


REPORTERS 

If  you  are  intereste<l  in  joing  the  staff 
of  one  of  the  country’s  largest,  hardest- 
hitting  morning  metropolitan  dailies; 
being  associated  with  a  paper  which  is 
recognized  for  its  ’’let  the  chips  fall 
where  they  may”  editorial  policies; 
superior  salary  (ranging  from  $98.00 
to  $176.00  weekly  to  start),  vacation 
and  other  benefit;  and  are  a  college 
graduate,  between  20  and  36  years  of 
j«e;  write  Box  1624,  Eklitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  Enclose  small  photograph  with 
letter.  Work  samples  not  necessary. 
Area  5. 


REPORTER-DESKMAN  (OR  WOMAN) 
for  mid-Connecticut  A.M.  daily,  tlom- 
petent.  energetic,  enterprising,  college 
graduate  with  minimum  2  years’  ex- 
T»erience  preferre<l.  Write  full  details, 
salary  required.  Editor,  Morning  Rec¬ 
ord.  Meriden,  Conn. 

REPORTERS.  DESKMEN,  for  daily 
newspa|>era  in  E&P  Zones  5.  7  :vnd  S. 
Exiierienced  or  Qualifie<l  lieginners. 
Send  full  typewritten  resume,  refer¬ 
ences  to:  Inland  Daily  Press  Assn., 
7  S.  Dearixirn.  Chicago  3,  Ill. 

SPORTS  COPY  READER 
Top  man  nee<ie<i  immediately  for  Zone 
2  metro|K>litan  morning  daily.  Will 
consider  only  .active  newsman  in  his 
.'iO’s,  whose  references  will  check  A-1. 
Must  have  copy  reading  exijerience  and 
sports  background.  $189  top.  No  liegin- 
ners,  drifters  or  dreamers.  Box  1638, 
Editor  &  Pulilisher. 


TWO  OPENINGS;  We  need  a  young 
reporter  for  one  of  our  new  bure:ius 
and  a  thinking  newspa|>erman  for  our 
universal  copy  desk.  Both  jobs  require 
self-starters  and  men  with  ex|)erience 
are  preferretl;  lx)th  are  jolis  with  a 
future.  .\pply :  Managing  Editor, 
Morning  News,  .Savannah.  Cieorgia. 


WOMEN’S  PAGE  ASSISTANT.  Know|- 
etige  of  camera  <lesirable.  Staff  addi¬ 
tion.  Seven-<lay,  34,0(i0  circulation 
daily  in  San  Francisco  Bay  Area.  Box 
1630.  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 


YfWNG  REPORTER— Fire  l«at.  e<iu- 
cation  an<l  some  sixirts.  Accuracy, 
speeil,  ability  with  people  essential. 
Good  working  conditions,  Itenefits. 
Afternoon  daily  in  central  New  York 
medium-size  college  city.  Box  1610, 
Blitor  &  Publisher. 


YOUNG  ItEPOIlTTEB-UnOTOGRAPnER  to 
work  on  medium-size  south  E'iorida 
daily.  Write;  Cecil  B.  Kelley,  Jr., 
Perry  Puldications,  Inc.,  2751  South 
Dixie.  West  Palm  Beach.  E'lorida. 


Free  Lance 

FREE-LANCE  WRITERS  with  camera. 
Features  on  retail  food  merchandising 
for  trade  magazine.  Box  1444,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

SEEN  ANY  FUNNY  TYPOS? 

The  Lew  Little  Syndicate,  210  Post  St.. 
Suite  915,  San  l'>ancisco,  will  pay  $2 
to  first  contributors  of  humorous  news¬ 
paper  typos  or  double-meanings  ac¬ 
cepter!  for  syndicate’s  new  "Press 
Gremlins”  and  “Funnyboners”  features. 
CTlip  must  show  page  folio. 


FREE-LANCE  WRITER 
Free-lance  writer.  specializing  in 
human  interest  stories,  for  expanding 
national  newspaper.  Get  in  on  the 
ground  floor,  ^nd  resume  to:  Marvin 
S.  Weiss,  2713  N.  Pulaski  Rd.,  Chicago, 
Illinois,  60639. 


STRINGERS  WANTED 
Monthly  Printing  Trade  Newspaper 
Box  1607  Editor  &  Publisher 


WRlTER-s;  -  AR'nSTS  -  PHOTOGRAPHERS 
for  assignments.  Department  7, 

Box  530-E,  No.  Hollywood,  Calif. 


Mechanical-Production 


ROTARY  PRESSMAN.  Goss  32.page 
Decker  press  with  color  hump.  Q>lor 
experience  required ;  pride  in  his  prod¬ 
uct  also  essential.  A.M.  operation.  Daily 
News,  Box  1660,  Anchorage,  Alaska. 


FLOORMAN  for  A.M.  paper.  Ad  and 
page  makeup.  Must  l>e  fast  and  ac¬ 
curate.  $4.80,  37%  hours.  Daily  News. 
Box  1660,  Anchorage,  Alaska. 

EXPEJRIENCE®  MEN  for  daily  news- 
pai>er  production  departments  in  E&P 
Zones  5,  7  and  8.  Send  full  typewritten 
details  to:  Inland  Daily  Press  Assn., 
7  S.  Dearliom,  Chicago  3,  III. 

PRESS  FOREMAN,  Duplex  experience. 
Zone  1  New  England  evening  daily 
8.000  circulation,  city  15,000.  Good 
wages  for  young  man  with  exiterience. 
Box  1637,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHER  with  imagination 
and  enthusiasm  to  work  with  seven- 
man  -staff  in  clean,  modern  darkroom. 
Area  2.  Send  a  few  of  your  l)e8t  clips 
and  state  your  lowest  starting  price. 
Box  1598,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Promotion 


COPYWRITER 

Advertising  department  of  Zone 
4  public  utility  wants  young 
man,  22-30,  with  journalism 
degree  .ind  reporting  or  adver¬ 
tising  experience.  Writing  skill, 
thorough  knowledge  of  Eng¬ 
lish,  accuracy  and  imagination 
require*!. 

Box  1450,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PROMOTION  MANAGER:  One  of  the 
nation's  top  organizations  has  immedi¬ 
ate  iiermanent  i>osition  on  its  chart  2 
morning  i>ai>er  for  an  EXPERIENCED, 
creative,  hard-hitting  man  who  can  de¬ 
velop  and  direct  all  phases  of  news- 
paiter  promotion,  public  relations  and 
research.  Must  have  the  drive  to  ac¬ 
complish  and  build.  Top  job  for  right 
man.  Write  full  details  with  salary 
re<iuirement8  to  Box  1608,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Public  Relations 

JOITIINALISJI-BACKGIUH’ND  YOUNG  MAN' 
with  two  to  five  years’  news  or  other 
journalistic  working  experience  beyond 
college  needed  by  large  multi-state 
Southern  firm  with  liroad  and  varied 
public  relations  progriun.  Good  op¬ 
portunity  for  aliove-average  man  24  to 
28  who  is  good  writer,  has  good  iier- 
sonal  characteristics  and  administrative 
potential.  Write  fully,  including  salary 
needs,  to  Box  1602,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

MAJOR  CHICAGO-AREA  UNIVBR8I1T 
has  o()enings  on  expanding  public  re¬ 
lations  stair  for  experienced  reporter- 
writers.  Must  be  able  to  research  and 
write  in  depth  in  the  physical  or  social 
sciences  or  humanities.  Excellent  salary 
and  fringe  benefits  for  professionals 
with  proven  media  experience.  Box 
1560,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  reaching  for 
goal  of  journalism  teaching  after  20 
yecura’  of  metropolitan  daily  newspaper 
work.  Has  strong  background  of  re¬ 
porting  and  editing  on  all  desks,  I,^ 
of  administrative  and  personnel  experi¬ 
ence.  Familiar  with  problems  of  tesi- 
ness,  advertising,  circulation  and  me- 
chanical  departments.  Strong  on  his¬ 
tory,  too.  Columbia  MSJ.  Family.  Box 
1857,  Editor  &  Publiaher. 

SCHOLARLY.  ACE  NEWSMAN,  ssj 
B.A.,  wants  teaching  post  or  fellow¬ 
ship.  Box  1457,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

Administrative 


SUCCESSFUL 
GENERAL  MANAGER 

and  publisher  seeks  opening  in  top 
or  back-stop  job.  Experienced  small, 
metropolitan  and  chain  general  man¬ 
agement;  a  cost-cutter,  and  builder 
of  circulation  and  advertising.  Know 
all  departments,  including  mechanical 
and  labor  relations.  Opi>ortunity 
more  important  than  salary.  Box 
1593,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CONTROLLER-AUDITOR 
OFFICE  MANAGER 

College  trained.  Experience  in  all  de¬ 
partments.  Excellent  references.  Strong 
on  methods  and  procedures.  Will  :iccept 
any  reasonable  offer.  Box  1601.  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

PRESiaiTLY  ENGAGIID  metrotK>litan 
New  York  newspaper  executive  desires 
to  relocate.  Fourteen  years’  experience 
in  top  management.  .Seeks  association 
with  puMisher  as  business/general  man¬ 
ager  in  smaller  community  where  his 
solid  Itackground  in  all  i)hase8  of  man¬ 
agement  can  lie  utilized  liy  a  growing 
operation.  Degree.  Financial,  character 
and  -\NPA  references.  All  replies  held 
in  strictest  confidence.  Box  1643,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


t  ^  MAN,  65.  with  32  years  of  newspaper 

Editor  &  Publisher,  retouching  experience,  would  like  to 

^Sanding  the'^hert  oTrlfereni:e!'‘Bo“\6oT.'*^^rtor 

:^%"iencld"reiL'rJT  ^ 

ble  to  research  and  — — - - - - — 7"^ - 

re  physical  or  social  Circulation 

ies.  Excellent  salary  - - — - — - — - - — — - — ^ — - 

s  for  professionals  CAPABLE  AND  AMBITIOUS  District 

uio^J**^**"**'  Advisor  ready  to  move  up!  Experience: 

riisner.  g  years’  (all  phases)  with  SO-M  p.ra. 

daily.  Education:  B.A,  Journalism.  Age 

- - — — — ~~  SO,  married.  Box  1419,  Editor  &  Pub- 

imen  lisher. 


- - -  CIRCULA'nON  MANAGER  of  SO.OOO 

..  II  I  wants  to  move  up.  Unlimited  experi- 

nationatly  known  •  •  .  ence.  College  grad.  Young,  aggressive. 

^  industrious.  Box  1441,  Editor  &  Pub- 

Newspaper  usher, _ 

AdVGrtisinS  ScrviCG  exphrirnced.  mature  circulator 
"  responsible  family  man,  knows  all 

cAolcs  phaseo  of  sales  and  promotion.  Prefer 

.  .  .  seeks  dynamic,  g  ^ 

executive-level  Usher. 

sales  representative,  - ; — 

owe  CIRCULATION  MANAGER  twelve 

age  da— to,  tor  years.  Seeks  new  challenge.  Write  for 

West  t>oast  area.  complete  resume.  Box  1628,  Editor  & 

„  ...  .  Publisher. 

Position  requires  _ 

EXTENSIVE  TRAVEL  Classified  Advertising 

and  wide  experience 

•  CLASSIFIED  MANAGER  22,000  daily, 

in  Tlio  newspaper  family  man,  desires  to  relocate 

retail  advertising  field.  ■  Zones  5.  7,  8  or  9.  Box  1577,  Ekiitor  & 

Submit  full  resume  and  recant  Publisher. _ 

photo  to:  Box  1555  Editor  &  Publisher  MR.  PUBLISHER: 

iMmilltiiiiiflMliinntliiMmiinilliiM  Want  to  improve  your  classified  reve- 
iiiiii|iiiiii|iiiiiiixiiiiiiiiiiii|iiiiuiiiuii  g  ^  show  you  how  to  take 

full  advantage  of  this  booming  market. 
You  name  your  particular  problem(s). 
tCHOOLS  We’ll  solve  one  or  all  to  your  satis- 

_ _ _  faction.  Confidential.  Box  1559,  Editor 

!  School  &  Publisher, _ 

’  CAM,  33,  experienced,  plus  a  bonus 
YPB  SCHOOL  you  don’t  often  find.  Located  in  west, 

4,  OHIO  Imt  consider  any  area.  Want  15M 

type  Instruction  ilaily  or  better.  Box  1612,  Editor  & 

brmation  Publisher. 

EDITOR  ac  PUBLISHER  for  May  2,  1964 


TRADE  SCHOOLS 

Linotype  School 

OHIO  UNOTYPB  SCHOOL 
LOGAN  4,  OHIO 
Linotype,  Intertype  Instruction 
Free  Information 
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Situstions  Wsrited 


YOUR  FIRST  SOURCE  FOR  QUALIFIED  PERSONNEL  IN  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS 


IHuplay  Advertisinfi 


AD  DIRECTTOR.  32,  display  and  clas- 
tiied  9  years.  4  as  manager.  Reputed 
top  promoter — account  builder.  Quick 
ot  ideas,  layout  expert.  Secret  of  suc- 
c«ss;  “benefits  dramatically  presented." 
Zones  3  or  4  medium  daily.  Box  1526, 
Eiitor  &  Publisher. 

advkbtisino  manager- salesman 
I^ge  weeklies  —  local,  national  ac¬ 
counts.  Ambitious,  reliable,  promotional 
abilities.  Age  55.  Box  1591,  Editor  & 
Pjblisher. 

,AD  M.ANAGER  (41)  increased  linage, 
hold  rusts.  Heavy  in  organization, 
management,  .sales,  advertising.  Ex¬ 
perienced  ill!  ad  phases ;  knowledge  all 
Jfpartments.  ,')M-75M  dailies.  Excellent 
U-year  rec-ord  :  eight  years’  one  home. 
Seeks  west  or  far  west  challenging  iiosi- 
tion.  Presently  /.one  9,  earning  $8800 
phis.  Marrieri.  Box  1642,  Editor  &  I^ub- 
liiher. 


.40VEIRTISINO  SALESMAN,  experi- 
eic^,  for  (California  daily  or  weekly 
psi>er.  .Several  years’  (California  experi- 
eace.  Capable  and  conscientious.  Can 
arrange  interview.  Box  1641,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


>TYM1E1>  ASSISTANT  with  18  years’ 
experience  wants  to  head  own  ad  dept. 
Accustomed  to  hard  work  and  competi¬ 
tion.  Now  suitervising  a  staff  of  seven. 
Hits  every  quality  that  will  offer  confi¬ 
dence  to  any  publisher.  Iteply  to  Box 
1)99.  Pxlitor  &  I^ublisher. 


INIV.  OK  'TEXAS  GRAD  BJ..  class 
(9.  Eifteen  years’  advertising;  13  years’ 
70,000  dailies.  Author  dealer  co-op 
field.  ('omi>letely  versatile  copy  and 
liytiut.  Want  spot  aggressive,  merlium- 
s.zetl  dilily  newspaper  or  allied  field. 
Vill  travel.  Prefer  /.ones  6,  8,  9.  Box 
1533.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WORKING  iUJ  MANAGER.  11  years 
with  19M  daily,  desires  to  relocate. 
Prefer  (thart  Area  3  or  4.  Background 
embraces  principle  of  steady  growth 
basetl  on  trust  of  and  results  for  ad¬ 
vertisers.  Size  of  pai)er  not  important 
as  op|K>rtunity  to  grow  with  paper  and 
community.  IJox  1621,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Dispatch 


DISP.ATCH  AND  SERVICE  department 
head  with  10  years’  experience  on  fast- 
moving  morning,  evening  and  Sunday 
publication  with  170,000  circulation  de¬ 
sires  change.  Capable  of  organizing 
and  directing  any  size  operation.  Best 
of  references.  Age  42.  Box  1622.  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


BSJ;  M.A.  history;  Ph.D.  history  in 
June.  Around  newspapers  all  my  life. 
Six  years’  solid  experience.  All  phases 
of  editorial  master^;  skilled — not  be¬ 
ginner.  Widely  traveled  in  U.S.  and 
abroad.  Fluent  French  and  Spanish. 
Damn  security  and  fringe  benefits — 
give  me  responsibility  and  challenge 
with  publication  that  cares.  Can  start 
at  top,  but  no  prima  donna  and  willing 
to  work  at  almost  anything.  Don’t 
write  if  you  wish  flunky,  lap  dog,  or 
hack.  References.  Clippings,  Only  26. 
but  assertions  in  this  ad  are  true. 
Moreau,  c/o  History  Dept.,  ITniv.  of 
Virginia,  Charlottesville,  Va. 


COPY  EDITOR  &  WRITER,  experi¬ 
enced.  wants  position  on  magazine. 
Background  includes  magazine  and 
newspaper  work,  several  years  of  col¬ 
lege  teaching.  Articles  and  short  stories 
published.  Good  references.  Box  1504, 
Biditor  &  Publisher. 


librarian  —  14  Years’  experience;  EDITORS  & 
Set  up  complete  operation  for  38-M  National  clearing  h< 
daily  and  ran  same.  Seeks  position  personnel  coast  to  i 
where  operation  is  handled  by  more  to  employer.  Phone 
than  one  irnrson.  Box  1488,  Editor  &  HEADLINE  PERS 
Publisher.  56  W.  45th  St.,  N.l 

editor  a:  publisher  for  May  2,  1964 


Editorial 


COMPLHTE  editor,  reporter,  idea  man. 

Midwest,  Southwest. 

Box  1501,  Editor  St  Publisher, 


MANAGING  Ea5ITOR.  Area  2  farm 
magazine.  39,  single;  top  college  record 
— skilled  writer — versatile  talent;  seeks 
spot  with  Florida  newspaper,  maga¬ 
zine,  trade  association,  business  firm  or 
related  fields.  Available  September.  Box 
1516,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

WRITER-EDITOR:  Young  Yale  stu¬ 
dent,  Marine  officer — varied  editorial 
experience — seeks  journalism  position. 
Box  1519,  Biditor  &  Publisher. 

CAREER  NBWSPAPBIRMAN.  46,  seeks 
news  or  managing  editorship  medium- 
size  p.m.  daily  in  Northeast.  Box  1571, 
Biditor  &  Publisher. 

COPY  EDITOR  for  wire,  slot  or  rim. 
BVIIy  qualified.  Bimployed  50-M  daily. 
Box  1547,  Biditor  &  Publisher, 


VERSATILE,  BXPERIENCB®  female 
reporter,  27,  wants  general  assign¬ 
ment,  dayside.  Three  years’  metropoli¬ 
tan  daily.  J-grad.  Box  1569,  Biditor  & 
Publisher. 


WORKING  NEWSMAN  seeks  change; 
any  editorial — or  magazine.  Box  1567, 
Biditor  &  Publisher. 


WRITER-ASSISTANT  B®ITOR,  now 
with  lively  educational  periodical — 1% 
million  annual  press  run — seeks  edi¬ 
torial  work  with  magazine  or  news¬ 
paper;  BA  journalism,  female,  age  24, 
bi-lingual  Binglish-German.  Will  go 
anywhere.  Box  1582,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


COLLE(5E  S'TUDENT  seeks  summer 
employment  on  daily  newspaper  as  re¬ 
porter.  Hardworker,  some  experience 
and  anxious  for  additional  training. 
Box  1618,  Biditor  &  Publisher. 


COPYREADER — 17  years’  experience 
rim.  slot,  news,  makeup.  F'ast.  ac¬ 
curate,  sharp  heads.  Box  1627,  Biditor 
&  Publisher. 


DBiSPERATELY  NEED  creative  and 
challenging  iwsition.  FJxi>erienced  in 
trade  journal  and  magazine  articles, 
but  have  l>een  concentrating  on  adver¬ 
tising  and  sales  promotion.  Primarily 
interested  in  the  written  word.  Age  .30, 
family:  speaks  Russian  and  German. 
Seeking  change — stateside  or  Europe. 
Resume,  Box  1623,  Biditor  &  Publisher, 


BiDITOR-DESKMAN:  Nine  years  with 
award-winning  small  daily,  seeks  ex¬ 
perience  with  larger  paper.  Area  8 
or  9.  Box  1614,  Biditor  &  Publisher. 


FULBRIGHT  SCHOLAR— 10  months’ 
experience,  editor  and  reporter:  fluent 
BVench,  German.  Spanish.  Interest 
depth  features,  politics.  Box  1629,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  I^lbli8her. 

MANAGING  EDITOR  of  small  town 
New  England  daily  wants  copy  ilesk 
position  on  large  city  iin;>er.  Con¬ 
scientious,  .ambitious,  good  family  man. 
Box  1597,  Biditor  &  Publisher. 

SEASONED  NEWSMAN  offers  efficient 
desk,  solid  reporting  and  feature  skills  | 
to  weekly  or  non-metro  daily  any-  ■ 
where  except  prairies.  Samples,  refer¬ 
ences.  Box  1617,  Biditor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTS  BJDI’TOR-NEIWSMAN.  thor¬ 
oughly  experienced.  Award-winning 
columnist.  Can  direct  staff  or  take 
direction;  ran  use  camera.  Married, 
have  family.  Need  quick  connectioi\ — 
will  go  anywhere.  Box  1499,  Biditor  & 
Publisher. 

WIRE-MAKBiUP  EDITOR  seeks  quality 
paper  where  merit,  skill  regarded.  Box 
1619,  Biditor  &  Publisher. 


Employment  Agencies 


♦♦EDITORS  &  REPORTERS^^ 

National  clearing  house  for  competent 
personnel  coast  to  coast  at  no  charge 
to  employer.  Phone,  Write  or  Wire 
HEADLINE  PERSONNEL  (Agency) 
56  W.  45th  St.,  N.Y.C.  212  OX  7-6728 


Employment  Agencies  \ 

EDITORIAL 

We  specialize  in  Biditorial  and  support- 
in  staff  placements  throughout  the 
U.S.  Agency  is  discreetly  operated  for 
the  l>enefit  of  Employers  and  Bimployees. 

P  R  Bi  S  S 

Employment  Service 
1107  National  Press  Building 
Washington,  D.  C.  tel. :  638-3392 


Free  Lance 


SCIBiNCE  WRItEk- BIDITOR  free  lanc¬ 
ing  after  10  years  with  professional 
journals,  books,  magazines.  Varied  as¬ 
signments  performed  fluently.  Box  1583, 
Biditor  &  Publisher. 

WRITER-raOTOGRAPHER,  Detroit- 
based,  cover  Zone  5  and  adjacent  states. 
B'eatures,  newspapers,  trade  journals, 
company  magazines.  Box  1556,  Biditor 
&  Publisher. 


ALASKA?  liesearch  work,  publicity 
and  photography  in  Alaska  and  Yukon. 
B’ourteen  years’  exiierience.  Write: 
Northern  Research,  Box  1601,  Anchor¬ 
age,  Alaska. 


TOP  SCIBNC7B/AEROSPACE  WRITER 
available  to  cover  nation’s  vital  space 
program  from  base  at  NASA’s  Manned 
Spacecraft  Genter.  Houston,  Tex.  Daily 
or  weekly  syndicated  column  or  on 
iissignment.  Box  1609,  Bxlitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


YOU  NAME  IT— I’ll  cover  it  for  you 
in  Washington,  D.O.,  on  or  off  Capitol 
Hill.  Box  1626,  Biditor  &  Publisher. 


Mechanical-Production 

PHOTO-COMPOSmON 
B2JGRAVING  FOREMAN 
’Twenty  years’  printing  background  with 
large  and  small  dailies;  last  8  years 
devoted  to  foremanship  of  cold-type 
and  engraving  departments.  Bhcjieri- 
enced  with  Fotosetter,  Linofilm  and 
fast  etch.  Open  shop.  Box  1489,  Biditor 
&  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER- 
MECHANICAL  SUPERINTENDENT 
Now  employed,  wants  change — good 
reason.  Savings  guaranteed.  Hire  on 
trial  basis.  Non-union.  Twenty-five 
years’  experience  on  large  dailies  and 
weeklies.  Thoroughly  competent  in  all 
phases  of  mechanical  operations  of 
newspapers-circulars.  Job  estimating, 
TTS,  Photon,  color,  engraving,  stereo, 
letterpress,  hot  and  cold  type.  Married, 
family  man.  No  job  too  big  or  too 
small.  Any  area.  Box  1561,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Mechanical-Production 

TO  UNDBatS’TUDY  top-flight  produc¬ 
tion  manager  or  labor  relations  execu¬ 
tive.  Eighteen  years’  exposure  in  all 
phases  of  newspaper  and  graphic  arts 
field.  Box  1502,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

(XIMPO.SING  .SUPERINTENDBNT  — 
College  wlucateil.  exiierience  and  effici¬ 
ent  in  latest  processes.  Excellent  record. 
Box  1636,  Biditor  &  I^ublisher. 


PRIN'TER’s  APPRENTICE.  20.  two 
years’  experience;  high  IQ:  stable: 
married :  all  offers  considered.  DavitI 
Bilderback,  740  Madison,  Beaumont, 
Texas. 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER 
Trained,  experienced  in  pixsluction 
management,  business  administration, 
industrial  relations.  Thoroughly  familiar 
latest  processes  anil  technology  all  de- 
I>artments;  able  administrator  and  or¬ 
ganizer.  Box  1632,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

TTS  OPBJRATOR— fast,  accurate — 12 
years’  ex|»erience.  Zone  2.  Phone  Levit- 
town.  New  Jersey  215  WI  9-0671. 


Photography 


YOUNG.  AWARD  WINNING  PHOTO  CHIEF 
wishes  challenging  i>osition  with  100-M 
daily.  Will  accept  staff  job.  Box  1579, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


IMAGINATIVE.  ENERGETIC 
P  H  O  T  ()  G  R  A  P  H  E  R 
seeks  position  in  B'loriila  or  Southwest. 
BJ.,  experience,  references. 

Box  1634,  Biditor  &  Publisher 


Public  Relations 


1  PR  WRITER-BffHTOR,  age  30.  four 
years’  editorial,  production  and  gen¬ 
eral  PR  experience,  seeks  challenge. 
Box  1590,  Biditor  &  Publisher. 

PRIZBI-WINNING  WRITER,  4  years’ 
seasoning,  seeks  southern  California 
PR.  editing  or  sports  writing  post.  Box 
1588,  Biditor  &  Publisher. 

BIDITOR  offers  fresh  outlook,  nearly 
20  years’  experience,  to  firm  needing 
new  life  in  company  publication,  other 
PR  work.  Chart  Area  9  preferred.  Box 
1639,  Biditor  &  Publisher. 


Now  in  PR  in  national  corporation, 
know  industrial  press. 

Handle  company  publication ; 
some  advertising  experience. 
BIx-metropolitan  copy  editor 
and  Sunday  section  editor. 

Box  1631,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Use  zone  number  to  Indicate  location  without  specific  identification 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


Bv  RolMTt  U.  Brown 


But,  says  The  Japan  Times:  June  shareholders’  m "cting.” 
“The  Asahi  affair  as  such,  how-  It  would  lie  a  hec-k  of  a  wit 
ever,  is  far  from  over.  And  the  to  run  a  newsjtapei,  or  an; 
next  crisis  is  expected  at  the  other  business  for  that  matter,' 


The  Asahi  Affair 

Newspai>er  owners  and  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  world  l)ew'are! 

It  might  hapi>en  to  you. 
Legislation  has  be<m  propo.sed 
to  the  Japanese  Diet  which 
w’ould  curtail  the  vote  of  a 
major  pewspaiier  stockholder, 
no  mattCT  how  large  his  hold¬ 
ing  in  i)ercentage,  to  a  mere 
5%.  As  explained  by  an  article 
in  T/ie  Japan  Times:  “That  is, 
Mr.  X  who  holds  85%  of  the 
shares  of  a  newspaper  would 
have  as  much  say  at  a  share¬ 
holders’  meeting  as  Mr.  Y  who 
owns  but  5%  of  the  shares.” 

Besides  the  5%  restriction, 
the  proposal  stipulates  that  a 
“shareholder  who  objects  to  the 
restriction  on  his  vote  may  ask 
the  company  to  purchase  all  or  ^ 
part  of  his  holding  at  a  fair 
price.”  Thus,  the  contemplated 
piece  of  legislation  even  pro¬ 
vides  for  means  by  which  a  i 
major  shareholder  of  a  new'S- 
paper  can  unburden  himself  of  I 
the  shares  for  w’hich  he  cannot  < 
exercise  his  right,  says  the 
Times.  i 

“This  is  not  to  be  meant  for  i 
all  newspapers,  how'ever,  accord-  ’ 
ing  to  the  measure’s  sponsors. 

It  is  to  apply  only  to  those  pa-  < 
pers  whose  circulations  ai-e  more  i 
than  four  million,”  the  article 
states.  “Even  in  Japan  there  is  1 
but  one  company  that  fits  this  ( 
category  at  present.  It  is,  of 
course,  the  Asahi  Sliimbun.  This 
makes  it  obvious  whom  the  ‘ma-  i 
jor  shareholder’  in  the  context  f 
refers  to  —  the  Murayamas  who  1 
hold  41  percent  of  the  Asahi  1 
shares.  > 

“In  other  words,  as  the  word-  £ 
ing  and  spirit  of  the  proposed 
law  stand  now,  it  is  like  a  pri-  c 
vate  law  aimed  at  restricting  the  i 
powers  of  one  family  over  one  i 
newspaper.”  ] 

The  Japan  Times  speculates  ( 
that  the  measure  was  intro-  1 
duced  by  members  of  parliament  \ 
who  were  employes  of  Asahi  i 
Shimbun  prior  to  their  political 
careers  and  they  were  prompte<l  j 
to  do  so  by  “the  cause  celebre  t 
of  recent  months”  involving  the  i 
newspaper  and  its  ownership  c 
which  h£is  become  known  as  s 
“The  Asahi  Affair.”  i 

The  stoi-y  goes  like  this,  ac-  i 
cording  to  the  Times:  r 

“The  Murayamas  resorted  to  i 
the  majority  rule  at  the  .share¬ 
holders’  meeting  of  Dec.  2,  1963,  s 
in  order  to  terminate  the  tenure  I 
of  a  member  of  the  board  of  i 
directors  who  had  refused  to  I 
resign  voluntarily.  1 


“This  event  touched  off  a  re- 
l)ellion  within  the  organization, 
which  tume<l  out  to  lie  the  big¬ 
gest  crisis  in  the  85-year-old 
histoiy  of  the  largest  newspaper 
))ublished  in  Japan.  One  of  the 
consequences  \vas  the  force<l 
resignation  of  Nagataka  Mura- 
yama  fi-om  the  A.sahi  presi¬ 
dency.  .4nother  was  the  demand 
made  by  the  anti-Murayama 
meml)ers  of  the  l)oard  for  limit¬ 
ing  the  rights  of  the  owner  fam¬ 
ily,  which  the  Murayamas  flat¬ 
ly  refused. 

“The  attempted  legislation, 
which  would  accomplish  exactly 
this,  gathered  momentum  within 
the  ruling  Con.ser\’ative  Party. 
By  the  end  of  the  .second  week 
of  .4pril,  the  joint  session  of 
the  Exec'utive  Board  and  the 
Policy  Board  of  the  Liberal- 
Democratic  Party  had  approved 
of  the  proposed  law  in  princi¬ 
ple,  and  it  was  being  .studied 
by  the  Legal  Affairs  Committee 
of  the  Policy  Board. 

“Within  the  Democratic  So¬ 
cialist  and  Socialist  parties,  a 
favonible  atmosphere  also  pre- 
vaile<l.  Altogether  nearly  100 
Diet  members  of  all  jiarties  had 
endorsed  the  measure  with  their 
signatures.” 

At  that  point  it  looked  as  if 
the  legislation  was  a  fait  ac¬ 
compli. 

«  *  * 

On  April  11,  however,  the 
matter  was  brought  to  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  Nihon  Shinbun 
Kyokai  (Japan  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  and  Editors  Association) 
w'hich  went  into  action  immedi¬ 
ately. 

Officers  of  the  association 
called  on  political  leaders  to  ex¬ 
press  their  disapproval  of  the 
measure,  and  on  April  15  and 
16  the  association’s  board  of 
directors  adopted  a  strong  reso¬ 
lution  against  the  “Asahi  Law” 
which  would  revise  the  1951 
newspaper  law. 

“The  substance  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  revision  concenis  restric¬ 
tions  upon  property  right,  which 
is  one  of  the  very  foundations 
of  our  society.  It  would  ham¬ 
string  free  enterprise  and  might 
in  consequence  affect  the  inde- 
l)endence  of  newspaper  manage¬ 
ment,”  the  association  said  in 
its  I’esolution. 

As  of  now  it  appears  that  the 
attempt  has  l)een  foiled.  Mem- 
bero  of  the  Diet  are  withdraw¬ 
ing  their  endorsements  after 
leaiTiing  of  the  newspaper  op¬ 
position. 


World  Press  Lags 
Behind  Population 


Every  day  some  300  millien 
copies  of  nearly  8,000  daily 
newspapers  are  read  by  the 
world’s  peoples.  More  than  150 
news  agencies  operating  in  80 
countries  gather  and  distribute 
news  around  the  globe. 

The.se  points  are  recorded  in 
a  380-page  report.  World  Com¬ 
munications,  just  published  by 
Unesco,  which  gives  the  latest 
facts  and  figures  on  information 
facilities,  including  newspapers, 
newsprint  and  news  agencies,  in 
nearly  200  countries.  It  also 
highlights  trends  in  the  press 
and  other  mass  media  over  the 
past  decade. 

The  report  indicates  that  the 
daily  press,  alone  among  the 
mass  media,  has  failed  to  keep 
pace  with  the  26  percent  growth 
in  the  world’s  population  in  this 
period.  Press  circulation  has  in¬ 
creased  by  no  more  than  20  per¬ 
cent.  Howev'er,  losses  of  large- 
circulation  dailies  in  certain 
European  and  North  American 
countries  have  been  offset  by  the 
foundation  of  many  new'  jour¬ 
nals  in  Africa,  Asia  and  Latin 
America. 

Some  of  the  larger  countries 
have  registered  significant  ad¬ 
vances.  The  general  interest 
daily  press  of  the  United  States, 
with  a  total  of  59  million  copies, 
claims  a  rise  of  four  million 
since  1954.  In  the  same  period, 
daily  circulation  has  expanded 
by  five  million  copies  in  Japan 
and  nine  million  in  Russia  to 
reach  a  level  of  39  million  in 
each  country. 

The  United  Kingdom  still  has 
the  world’s  highest  readership 
rate  with  51  copies  of  dailies 
for  every  100  people.  Luxem¬ 
bourg  and  Sweden  follow  with 
50  and  46,  respectively. 

Readership  Differences 

World  Communications  em¬ 
phasizes,  however,  that  marked 
inequalities  persist  in  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  facilities  around  the 
globe. 

A  readership  breakdown  shows 
for  instance,  that  Europeans 
buy  38  percent  of  the  world’s 
daily  papers,  and  North  Ameri¬ 
cans  23  percent,  while  Africans, 
Asians  and  South  Americans, 
representing  nearly  70  percent 
of  the  world  population,  together 


buy  only  tw-enty-six  i)eicent. 

While  the  number  of  copies  d 
dailies  averages  10  for  every  IW' 
people  in  the  world,  the  levd 
falls  as  low  as  eight  copies  u 
South  America,  four  in  Asia  am 
just  over  one  in  Africa.  Mon 
than  100  countries  fall  .short  d 
the  minimum  of  adequacy  sug 
gested  by  Unesco,  of  10  copie 
for  every  100  people. 

The  report  suggests  that  whili 
few  of  the  new  techniques  hav 
yet  been  broadly  applied,  thei 
point  the  way  to  the  most  im 
portant  technical  revolution  ii 
the  400-year  history  of  news 
paper  publishing.  Improvement 
in  rotary  offset  printing,  fo 
example,  are  stimulating  thi 
production  of  .small-circulatioi 
newspapers. 

New  techniques  are  making  i 
possible  for  newspapers  to  pub( 
lish  editions  simultaneously  ii 
widely-separated  centers  ant 
even  in  different  countries. 

Experiments  with  communica¬ 
tions  satellites  are  a  foretaste  o: 
eventual  simultaneous  produc 
tion  of  newspaper  edition! 
throughout  whole  regions,  ant 
ultimately  perhaps,  of  “globa 
new'spapers.” 

News  Agencies 

Discussing  the  growdh  of  newi 
agencies.  World  Communication 
notes  that  while  155  agenda 
are  now  maintained  in  80  coun 
tries  compared  to  96  in  54  coun¬ 
tries  a  decade  ago,  some  30  inde 
pendent  states  in  the  developing 
regions  still  lack  the  basic  news 
services  provided  by  a  nationa 
agency. 

In  postwar  years,  news  agen¬ 
cies  were  mainly  based  in  the 
developed  regions,  though  a  few 
new  agencies  began  operating 
in  the  1950s  in  Europe,  the 
Americas  and  Asia,  and  for  the 
first  time  in  North  and  tropical 
Africa.  The  balance  was  more 
equitably  redressed,  however,  in 
1960-62  when  13  African  coun¬ 
tries,  and  10  others  in  Asia, 
North  America  and  Oceania 
founded  agencies. 

World  Communications  draws 
attention  to  the  progyram  which 
Unesco  has  undertaken  at  the 
request  of  the  United  Nations 
to  help  the  developing  countries 
build  up  their  mass  media. 
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Close  by  if  you  need  her 


No  matter  what  the  hour— through  the  clay 
or  tlie  darkness  of  the  night— there’s  always 
an  operator  as  close  as  your  telephone.  Just  a 
single  turn  of  the  dial  and  she  is  there! 

Helping  people  in  emergencies.  Working  on 


calls  that  rec|uire  special  attention.  Answering 
calls  for  information.  Providing  personal, 
individual  service  in  so  many,  many  ways. 

And  seeking  to  do  it  always  in  a  friendly, 
courteous  and  competent  manner. 


BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 

SERVING  YOU 


The  Cincinnati  Post  Tni; 

TIMES'-^  STAR 


CincinnatVs  leading  weekday  newspaper 
announces  the  availability  of 

Spec  Coio^ 


(® 


The  most  dramatic  achievement  in  newspaper 
color  reproduction  — in  The  Post  and  Times-Star! 

Full  color  roto  printing  of  magazine  quality,  inte¬ 
grated  with  the  black  and  white  pages  of  the  daily 
newspaper! 

Absolute  assurance  of  in-page  register;  full  free¬ 
dom  of  layout! 

Look  into  SpectaColor  in  The  Post  and  Times- 
Star— the  newspaper  enjoyed  every  day  by  more 
than  a  quarter-million  families  —  2  51,226  total 
ABC  weekday  circulation,  Cincinnati’s  largest.* 


CALL  OR  WRITE  GENERAL  ADVERTISING  DEPARTMENT; 

The  Cincinnati  Post 

AND 

TIMES  STAR 

Area  code  513:  721*1111  *  800  Broadway,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  45202 
OR  CONTACT  SCRIPPS-HOWARD  GENERAL  ADVERTISING  OFFICES: 

200  Park  Avenue,  New  York  City  •  San  Francisco  •  Detroit 
Cincinnati  •  Chicago  •  Philadelphia  •  Dallas  •  Los  Anqeles 
ASK  ABOUT  SPECTACOLOR  AVAILABILITY  IN  NEW  YORK  AND  MEMPHIS 
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